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OUR CLEARING SYSTEM, COMPARED WITH THAT OF 
NEW YORK. 


Fral HE system of settlement of accounts by way of 
“clearings,” now so largely in use throughout 
the civilised world, may be claimed especially 
as a product of English business intelligence, 
as it undoubtedly took its origin in the clear- 

ing of the London bankers, which commenced, though 
at first in a very rude form, about 150 years ago. The 
original records of the clearings have long since been 
lost. With the exception of the amount of the clearings 
of one year, 1844, the statement of which was fortunately 
preserved for us by Porter, in his work on the Progress of 
the Natzon, the official and authentic statements only date 
in their present complete form from the year 1868. The 
amounts annually turned over and the balances settled in this 
manner are extremely large, and the convenience of the 
operation, and the great economy resulting from it, have 
insured its success here, while similar arrangements have been 
followed of recent years in many other countries besides 
our own. 

The plan on which the clearing is based is simply a_ 
broad development of the principle of “ set-off.” The credits 
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_ of each bank are collectively the debits of all the other banks. 
To use the technical terms employed, the “out” and the “in” 
clearing both comprise the same items, having regard to their 
presentation by one bank and their reception for payment by 
another. ‘The differences at the close of the day are settled 
by transfers made at the Bank of England between the 
Clearing-house account and the accounts of the various 
banks. Thus, though all the transactions are for “cash,” 
they are settled without a single coin passing from one bank 
to another. The payments as well as the receipts are effected 
thus through ‘“ book-entries”—the vast claims of one bank 
in London on another are settled by this simple method, 
without moving a sovereign, as completely as if each bank paid 
or received the amounts due from it, or to it, by the help of 
weighty bags of gold at the conclusion of each day’s proceed- 
ings. The clearing system is not confined in England to the 
banks of London alone. There are clearing-houses for the 
banks at Birmingham, Bradford, Leeds, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Sheffield. Besides these 
recognised clearings, arrangements exist, it may be said in 
every place in which there is more than one bank, for 
settling their local differences of account by drafts on their 
London agents. A similar arrangement has existed for a 
considerable time in various towns in Scotland. In Ireland, 
one central clearing alone exists, at Dublin. The final settle- 
ment of all these local arrangements centres in reality on 
the London Clearing-house. It is true that the total 
amounts due from one provincial bank to another do not 
appear in the returns of the London Clearing, as it is 
only the settlement of the “differences,” in the shape of 
drafts on London, which are remitted there. Thus the 
amount annually cleared in London cannot be considered as 
an absolute indication of the “turn-over” of the banks of the 
country. The amounts which the individual banks clear are 
larger or smaller, according to their internal arrangements. 
Thus, a bank with many branches may clear a large number 
of transactions by sending the cheques received on each 
branch and on the banks in the towns where the branch is 
situated, to it for exchange. These remittances would in this 
case be cleared at each local centre, and would not swell its 
London return. It is difficult to say to what extent this 
practice prevails, but there is no doubt that the amounts 
cleared in the country are very large. Nor are the country 




















OUR CLEARING SYSTEM, ETC. 3 
clearings the only arrangements which economise the labour 
of working the London clearing. The clearing system has 
been extended in other directions: Great economy of labour 
and a great reduction in cash payments have followed from the 
establishment in London of the Stock Exchange clearing, the 
Beet Root Sugar Association of London, the London Produce 
Clearing, and the Railway Clearing-house. All these 
clearings operate in London. At Liverpool the Cotton 
Clearing (Cotton Brokers’ Bank) has been established for 
similar purposes. Most of these associations centre in some 
way or other on the Bank of England, and the existence of a 
central bank of recognised authority, which can form the 
pivot of such operations, is no doubt highly convenient, and 
has assisted their development. 

But, even where such an institution as the Bank of 
England does not exist, it has been found perfectly practicable 
for banks operating in a large centre to combine for the 
purpose of settling their differences of account by means of a 
general clearing. Thus the banks of New York have for a 
considerable time possessed an association for this purpose, 
which is entitled ‘the New York Clearing-house Association.” 
It commenced operations in October, 1853, with fifty-one 
members. The numbers have continued to increase. On 
January ist, 1885, there were sixty-six banks members of 
the association. Their deposits have immensely increased 
since 1853. We need not here go into the question of the 
fixed legal and obligatory reserve, which is quite outside the 
clearing arrangements. Of the banks at present uniting in 
the clearing, a good many are original members, while others 
represent banks then in existence, but under different forms 
of association now. The New York Clearing-house is a self- 
governing body, power being exercised by the general 
meeting of the association, which is held at the Clearing-house 
on the first Tuesday in October of each year at 1 p.m. The 
section of the rules which states this also directs that “at 
every annual meeting a president shall be elected by ballot 
to preside at that meeting and all subsequent meetings during 
the year. Whenever he shall be absent a chairman fro 
tem. shall be appointed. At the same meeting a secretary 
shall also be elected by ballot.” The whole government of 
the New York Clearing-house is thus in the hands of the 
general body. The same principle is pursued throughout. 
Section 8 provides that at “every annual meeting a standing 
: {* 
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_ Committee of five bank officers shall be elected by a majority 
and by ballot.” The duty of the Clearing-house committee 
thus formed is to provide suitable rooms for the clearing- 
house, books, stationery, furniture, fuel, etc., and whatever is 
necessary for the transaction of business, to appoint a manager 
and clerks,.and generally to supervise the clearing-house 
affairs. This committee has charge of the funds belonging 
to the association, and draws on each bank which is a 
member for its quota of the expenses. The associated banks 
admit new members by the votes of those present at a meet- 
ing. A vote of three-fourths of those present is required for 
this. New members pay an admission fee according to their 
respective capitals. The amount of this was fixed on October 
3rd, 1893, as follows :— 
Banks whose capital does not exceed £1,000,000 shall pay £1,000. 
» o » exceeds £ 1,000,000 shall._pay £1,500. 
The apportionment of the expenses is defined by section 
23—“ The expenses of the Clearing-house, not including the 
expense of printing for the several banks (which last-men- 
tioned expense shall be apportioned equally), shall be borne 
and paid as follows :—Each bank shall be assessed two hundred 
dollars (£50), and the balance necessary after that amount, 
pro rata, according to the average amount which they shall 
have sent to the Clearing-house for the preceding year.” 
Besides the Committee for Management which we men- 
tioned before, there are three other Standing Committees. 
The first of these is a “Committee of Admissions,” composed 
of five bank officers appointed at every annual meeting, to 
whom all applications for admission to the Association are to 
be referred for examination. Besides this committee, a 
“ Conference Committee,” also consisting of five officers of 
banks, is elected at every annual meeting, which, acting in 
concurrence with the ‘‘Clearing-house Committee,” that is 
to say, the committee for the general management of the 
business, have power, in case of extreme emergency, to sus- 
pend any Bank from the privileges of the Clearing-house 
until the pleasure of the Association shall have been ascer- 
tained, No such suspension, however, is to take place 
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“unless a majority, at least, of each of these two committees 
shall be present at the ordering thereof, nor unless the vote 
be unanimous.” In case of such suspension, the Clearing- 
house Committee is forthwith directed to call a general 
meeting of the Association to take the matter into considera- 
tion. Besides these committees a Standing Committee of 
five Bank officers is appointed at every annual meeting, to be 
called the ‘‘ Committee of Arbitration,” whose duty it shall be 
to hear and determine all disputes that may be submitted to 
them by both parties thereto, any member of the Association 
being one. A brief extract of each case, together with the 
decision of the committee, is to be recorded in a book to be 
kept at the Clearing-house, open to the inspection of all 
members of the Association. 


We have given thus a brief abstract of the constitution 
of the New York Clearing-house. It is an independent, 
self-governing body. The arrangements for the manage- 
ment of the several branches of the business appear well 
arranged and adapted for their purpose. We will now 
proceed to consider the manner in which the more serious 
part of the work—the settlement of the balances due 
from one bank to another—is carried on. The arrange- 
ments for exchanges and paying balances are detailed in 
section 12. ‘‘The hour for making Exchanges at the 
Clearing-house shall be 10 o’clock a.m. precisely. Between 
the hours of 12.30 and 1.30 o'clock p.m., the debtor banks 
shall pay to the Manager at the Clearing-house the balances 
against them, either in actual coin, United States legal tender 
notes, or in the certificates hereinafter mentioned, except 
fractional amounts. At 1 o'clock p.m., or as soon thereafter 
as the amounts can be made up and proved, the creditor 
Banks shall receive from the Manager, at the same place, the 
respective balances due to them, provided all the balances due 
from the debtor Banks shall have been paid.” The next 
section settles what is to be done in case any bank fails to pay 
over the balance that is due from it to the other banks. The 
section containing this provision runs as follows :—‘ Should 
any one of the Associated Banks fail to appear at the Clearing- 
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- house at the proper hour, prepared to pay the balance against 
it, the amount of that balance shall be immediately furnished 
to the Clearing-house by the several Banks exchanging at 
that establishment with the defaulting Bank, in proportion to 
their respective balances against that Bank, resulting from the 
exchanges of the day, and the Manager shall make requi- 
sitions accordingly, so that the general settlement may be 
accomplished with as little delay as possible. The respective 
amounts so furnished the Clearing-house on account of the 
defaulting Bank will, of course, constitute claims on the part 
of the several responding Banks against that Bank, but, as 
before stated, the Association shall in nowise be responsible 
therefor.” 


The Association thus does not take on itself the ultimate 
payment of the amount due, but it secures immediate settle- 
ment of the day’s balances. 


These arrangements provide for the ordinary business of 
the Clearing-house. The usual clearings are made by 
certificates, which are provided for in the following manner 
by a deposit of cash against which certificates are to be 
issued: Section 17, “ The Associated Banks may, from 
time to time, appoint one of their own number, or the 
Assistant Treasurer of the United States at New York, 
to be a depositary to receive, in special trust, such coin, 
or United States legal tender notes, as any of the Associated - 
Banks may choose to send to it for safe keeping. The. 
Depositary shall issue certificates in exchange for such coin 
or United States legal tender notes, in proper form, 
and for convenient amounts. Such certificates shall be 
negotiable only among the Associated Banks, and shall be 
received by them in payment of balances at the Clearing- 
house. Such special deposits of coin, or United States legal 
tender notes, are to be entirely voluntary, each Bank being 
left perfectly free to make them or not, at its own discretion. 
The coin or notes thus placed on special deposit are to be the 
absolute property of such of the Associated Banks as shall, 
from time to time, be the holders of the certificates, and are to 
be held by the Depositary subject to withdrawal on the 
presentation of the proper certificates at any time during 
banking hours.” 


The amounts dealt with by the Clearing-houses of the 
United States are very considerable, as was also the balances 
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“paid in money.” The amounts dealt with at the New York 
Clearing-house are shown in the following statement :— 


STATEMENT OF THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE NEW YORK CLEARING-HOUSE. 











i 






— . Average Daily 
. Balances Paid A Dail - Bal: t 
Year. Clearings. ene. Ks "Chean. y “Soe _ Cake. 
b 4 4 4 Per Cent. 
1893 | 6,884,276,174 339241,435 22,795,616 1,123,316 49 
1894 4,846,029,073 317,048,326 15,940,885 1,042,922 65 
1895 5,652,875,825 379,314,869 18,534,019 1,243,655 6°71 




















The following figures, which refer to the first six months 
of the years 1893 and 1894, show the relative importance of 
the clearings at New York and those in the other cities of the 
United States :— 








Total of all the Of these the amount of 
Clearing-houses of the Clearings outside 
the United States. New York was 
In first six months, 1893 - | £6,266,600,000 42,593,200,000 
» » » 9» 1804 +] — 4,453,400,000 2,063,600,000 











The arrangements of the Clearing-house work perfectly 
well in ordinary times. When panics or seasons of trouble 
come on, other arrangements are necessary. In England, 
ever since the passing of the Act of 1844, the Bank of 
England has, in times of difficulty, provided the resources 
needed, a suspension of the Bank Act being permitted by 
the Government. This has occurred upon three occasions— 
in 1847, in 1857 and in 1866. On only one of these 
occasions were the strict limits of the Act of 1844 exceeded, 
namely, in the returns of 18th and 25th November, 1857— 
two millions having been added to the securities in the issue 
department under authority of the Treasury letter of 12th 
November, 1857. The knowledge that a sufficient supply of 
‘legal tender” was available was sufficient to allay panic on 
all these three occasions. 

In the United States the banks have no such resource to 
turn to. They have hence naturally organised a system for 
assistance themselves. In doing this, Mr. George S. Coe, 
who was president of the American Exchange, National 
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Bank of New York, from 1860 to 1894, was prominent. He 
suggested in 1861, soon after the establishment of the present 
Clearing-house system, the appointment of ‘a loan committee 
to receive securities from banks, and to issue certificates for 
three-fourths of their value; these certificates to be received 
by all the banks in settlement of value at the Clearing-house. 
The plan was submitted to the directors of his bank and to 
several prominent bank officers ; had the approval of all, and 
was adopted by the banks with the most beneficial results, 
and now the issue of the Clearing-house certificates is relied 
on in every case of emergency.” * 

In 1893 the aggregate sum of “loan certificates” issued 
amounted to over ye 8,000,000 in round numbers—the greatest 
amount outstanding at one time was over 47,400,000. The 
amount of collateral security received by the committee was 
£11,200,000, of which 72 per cent., say £8,000,000, was in 
bills ; 28 per cent., say 43,200,000, in stocks and _ bonds. 
The requirements of the banks appear in all cases to have 
been for the means of paying the Clearing-house demands on 
them. There does not seem to have been that demand for 
cash—either gold coin or legal tender—in the form of bank 
notes, which has characterised ‘‘ runs” and “crises” in Great 
Britain. 

The following table shows the extent to which these loan 
certificates have been used in recent times of emergency :— 


New YorK CLEARING-HOUSE.—CLEARING CERTIFICATES IssuUED— 
1873, 1884, 1890, 1893. 


$ CONVERTED AT 5 = JI. 








Amount of Deposits. | Araguntof Lean | Per Cent of Ceifcates 
& & 
1873 30,528,000 4,482,000 14°7 
1884 59,315,060 4,377,000 73 
1890 751349,300 3,041,000 4 
1893 74,802,020 7,656,000 10°2 














The soundness of the system was severely tried in the 
. panic of 1884. On the morning of May 14 in that year the 
failure of the Metropolitan National Bank was announced at 








* See New York Bankers’ Magazine, Vol. L. (1895), p. 5. 
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about eleven o’clock. The Clearing-house Bank officers met 
at one and directed its Committee to investigate the condition 
of the Bank. The Committee met at four o’clock, and care- 
fully examined the condition of the Bank, working until eleven 
o'clock at night. Then the Committee decided to pay the 
deposits, amounting to £1,600,000 to 41,800,000, by the 
issue of Clearing-house certificates, and to sustain the Bank. 
This they did with the contingency of a loss, as one of them 
stated to the New York Banks, of £ 200,000*—“ It was a bold 
act and was well done. ‘The Bank had the deposits of a very 
large number of banks throughout the country, many of whom 
would have been compelled to suspend if they could not have 
availed themselves of their New York deposits.” The credit 
of the Banking System was thus maintained. It is satis- 
factory to know that at a meeting of the Stockholders of the 
Metropolitan Bank, held November 18th, 1884, it was shown 
that the depositors would be paid in full, with some return to 
the Stockholders.+ Hence the New York Banks suffered no 
loss through their courageous act. .Similar assistance was 
given during the panic of 1893. 


Long may it be before a banking panic occurs in this 
country. Should it take place, no doubt our financial 
authorities would apply to the Government as in time past. 
The example of the New York banks shows, however, that 
where Government assistance is not available the united 
action of the banks themselves is sufficient. In saying this 
there is no question of the advisability of applying the system 
which has done so well in the United States to this country. 
Accustomed as we are to turn to the Bank of England in 
times of difficulty, it would require a shock—the severity of 
which can scarcely be understood—to alter the habits of the 
banks of Great Britain in this respect. At the same time, it 
may be a satisfaction to the bankers of this country to know 
that, if for any reason it were found necessary to adopt such 
an arrangement here, a system of providing against the 
dangers of a panic by the mutual combination of banks has 
been found to work well. Had a similar body to the 
Standing Committee of the New York Clearing-house existed 
in this country in the autumn of 1878, the shareholders in the 
West of England and South Wales District Bank and of the 





*See New York Bankers’ Magazine, Vol. L. (1895), 2. 5- 
t+ Bankers’ Magazine, New York; Vol. XXXIX. (1884-85), 2. 469. 
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City of Glasgow Bank might have been spared much of the 
loss that was inflicted on them. Eventually both these 
banks would have had to be wound up, but the loss would 
have been far less had the shock to credit, resulting from the 
immediate closing of their doors, been averted. In the 
Baring case the immense amount of the interests at stake 
caused the Bank of England, as is well-known, to come 
forward ; but the action of the New York banks appears in 
many respects preferable. 





> 
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Cuina.—A consular report on the trade of Hankow demonstrates con- 
clusively the effect of the fall of silver in reducing the sterling value of 
Chinese foreign trade. During the year 1895 the total trade of the port 
amounted to the large sum of £10,290,000, an increase of about 12 per 
cent. as compared with the previous year. “Satisfactory as this appears on 
the face of it,” says the report, “ there is an actual decrease in sterling value 
in the last twenty years, owing to a fall in exchange of 43 per cent., of 
42,760,796, or 27 per cent.” Another report from the land of the Celestials 
—this time from Foochow—states that the Chinese have practically removed 
from their minds the war with Japan. Good results are likely to follow from 
the conflict. China is recognizing that railways are necessary, with a view 
to increased strategic advantages. A new order of things must result, with a great 
opening-up of the vast resources of the empire, and a demand for foreign 
commodities. Several European nations are sending over commissions to 
examine into the trading conditions of the country. But, for the present, 
want of easy communication and the irksome taxation systems are hindering 
any possibility of a material improvement. 


VENEZUELA.—According to recent official reports from the Republic, trade 
seems to be very bad, and to have been worse in 1895 than it was even in 
1894. Mr. Andral, the consul at Caracas, attributes this to the reaction which 
has taken place after exceptionally extensive trade due to the influx of large 
amounts of foreign capital. There is no increase of population by immigration, 
and therefore no new industries have been introduced, while the existing ones 
are undeveloped to any extent. Latterly some agitators endeavoured to 
create a commercial war against Great Britain, but their efforts have scarcely 
attracted any notice. When the people desire a good, reliable article they 
give the preference to one of English make, but on account of general 
depression, cheap wares are more in demand and are supplied from other 
countries. In cottons the British lead; the best goods for that market, 
Mr. Andral observes, are those which make a good show and are clever sub- 
stitutes for superior articles. Owing to political considerations it is expected 
that the trade between the United States and Venezuela will show a marked 
increase; but the great incentives to this are proximity and facilities for 
communication. The absence of new industries is due to the lack of private 
enterprise and not to want of encouragement by the Government. Concessions 
are frequently granted for developing the natural resources of the country, but 
with no result. The population is inadequate to develop the country, and the 
various schemes of immigration have failed. The total revenue of Venezuela 
in 1894-95 was £1,927,002, and in 1895-96 about 41,800,000. 























THE BANK OF FRANCE. 


close on the 31st December, 1897, and no legal 
provision has as yet been made for its continuance. 
The subject has been discussed by successive 
Finance Ministers: but ministries in France are 
short-lived, and therefore inclined to hand over difficult ques- 
tions to their successors for settlement. At the meeting of 
the bank’s shareholders held on 31st January, 1895, it was 
stated that “the hope we expressed last year on the subject of 
the renewal of the charter is not yet realised. . . . We 
know that the Government has not lost sight of this subject, 
and we would quote the declaration made by the last Minister 
of Finance, M. Poincoré, in reply to a question addressed to 
him in the Chamber : ‘ The discussion on the Bank of France 
will be thorough, complete and searching, and the Bill will be 
arranged for in good time to have this done.’” In the bank’s 
report submitted to the meeting held on the 3oth January of 
the present year, an allusion was made to the negotiations for 
the renewal of the charter. It appears that the bank authori- 
ties had several interviews with the Finance Minister of the 
previous, or Bourgeois, Cabinet which lately went out of office. 
In the month of October last the negotiations had tended 
towards a speedy solution of the problem, but since that time 
until the date of meeting in January, no further exchange of 
views had taken place between the Government and the bank. 
The matter, however, was too important to be left in this 
condition. With the sword of Damocles hanging over it, the 
bank could not be expected to rest content until its 
fate was definitely settled. Fresh negotiations therefore 
were resumed, somewhat on the basis of a Bill drawn 
up by the Ministry, in 1892, and reported on by a com- 
mission over which the eminent financier, M. Leon Say, 
presided. This Bill is now supposed to embody the main 
terms of the bargain which the Government will strike with 
the bank in exchange for a fresh extension of the charter. 
The proposal is to give the bank a fresh lease for twenty-three 
years in return for certain services which it is to render to the 
State. Among these is a stipulation that the bank will waive 
all interest accruing on the Government debt to the bank of 
45,600,000, or, at 2 per cent., £112,000 per annum, and will 
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_ not claim payment of the capital during the currency of the 


new charter. Of this sum borrowed from the bank, three- 
sevenths were lent to the Government at 3 per cent. in 1857, 
and the remainder in 1878 at 1 per cent., the bank receiving, 
therefore, by way of interest, in all £104,000 per annum. In 
addition the bank is, it is said, to undertake the charge of the 
National Debt, the issue of State loans, and other business at 
all its offices free of charge, and in addition make an annual 
payment to the Treasury of £80,000 per annum during the 
first year of the currency of the new charter, and £100,000 
per annum subsequently. The bank is also to open 18 new 
branches and 30 auxiliary offices. In the event of the bank 
rate exceeding 5 per cent., the additional net profit gained by 
the imposition of so high a rate is to go to the reserve fund, 
rather than to the shareholders as heretofore. The bank must 
also deposit in the Treasury a sum equivalent to the value of 
the notes of the old type which are still in the hands of the 
public, and payment of these will henceforth be made by 
the Treasury. This provision recalls, to some extent, United 
States’ legislation as to their banks’ currency. 

Another provision is to the effect that the bank shall give 
advances to agricultural co-operative societies, syndicates, 
associations, and such like, of known solvency, with the view 
of facilitating the organization of agricultural credit. The 
petite culture, or peasant proprietary, are certainly a deserving 
body, and form the backbone of France. They contribute a 
permanent element of solidity to French politics, and any 
effort to alleviate their lot or increase their comforts should 
be welcomed. The traveller who leaves this country for 
Paris by way of Dieppe is not long in making acquaintance 
with the chda/ets of the peasant proprietors, and with their small 
holdings which they diligently cultivate with the spade from 
early morn till dewy eve. How can they be assisted? In 
the early days of Scottish banking the cash credit was the 
great instrument for supplying agricultural credit. The small 
farmer came to the bank and said, “I would like a cash 
credit for £100, and A. B. and C. D. are willing to become 
sureties for me.” The bank, after assuring itself of the 
sufficiency of A. B. and C. D., would grant the credit, and 
the holder of it would only pay interest on the sum he was 
actually debtor on the account. He had an incentive in re- 
ducing his obligation, because the interest became smaller or 
greater according as he diminished or increased his debt 
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under the credit. His cautioners also exercised a certain 
surveillance over him until they were discharged from their 
obligation under the cash-credit bond. In those times 
banks. were anxious to circulate their notes, and the cash- 
account holder was useful in this way. Now, however, 
cash credits are not in such vogue. These too frequently 
become inoperative when they have been drawn out to 
the full extent, and legal questions arise when there is 
any change in the condition of the holder or cautioners, 
through death, failure or other causes. The current account 
of advances of the Bank of France, based on a deposit of 
securities, is the nearest resemblance to the cash credit. 
There is no reason, however, why the Bank of France should 
not put the system in operation. It had a long existence in 
Scotland, and is not yet abandoned. Advances on a letter 
of guarantee are now replacing cash credits and bills to a 
great extent. 

The Bank of France was founded on 18th January, 1800, 
but its charter was only granted on 14th April, 1803. It is 
directed by a governor and two deputy-governors, who are 
nominated by the State, and whose duties are fixed by law of 
22nd April, 1896, and by the bank statutes. There is also a 
council (consezl-general), made up of fifteen councillors (vegents) 
and three inspectors or auditors (cezseurs). The councillors, 
or directors, and the inspectors are elected by the shareholders 
at the annual general meetings, which are composed of the 
two hundred largest shareholders. The council has five 
committees : one for examining the bills handed for discount, 
one for looking after the notes, a committee for the bank’s 
books, etc., one to count the cash and verify the entries, and 
a public treasury committee to see that the bank’s intro- 
missions with the Government funds are in order. The 
bank’s capital amounts to £7,300,000 in 182,500 shares of 
440 each, and shareholders are liable only to the extent of 
the amount of their shares. The number of shareholders is 
28,358. 

One outstanding feature in the discount business of the 
bank is the large number of bills of small amount which the 
bank has in its portfolio. Out of 5,500,000 of bills discounted 
at Paris, no fewer than one-third of this number represented 
bills of and below £4 in value. This trade in small bills of 
an average currency of little more than three weeks and not 
exceeding three months is annually on the increase ; and it 
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speaks to the benevolence of the Bank of France that it 
undertakes such business, which cannot be profitable in the 
case of bills for 8s. and such sums. About a fifth of the ~ 
6,000,000 bills discounted are from £2. 10s. to £4 in value. 
The desire of the bank, however, is to encourage retail traders 
and afford them facilities for increasing their business. Some 
banks would assume a different attitude and say :—“ We are 
not benevolent institutions; we shall not do anything for 
nothing.” The Bank of France says in effect that it is a bank 
of and for the people, to whom it desires to do service. The 
discounting of small bills is all to its credit, and exhibits the 
bank in the light of a democratic institution taking its colour 
from its surroundings and acting up to the spirit of the times 
in which it lives. 

This immense number of bills entails a corresponding 
amount of labour in examining for discount, in calculating 
interest, in registering, in classifying according to due dates, 
and in taking into custody. The presentation of so many 
bills is in itself a very heavy task, for all bills are presented 
personally and a notice left of their term of maturity. It is 
not the custom in Glasgow to make a formal presentment of 
bills for payment, but simply to leave a notice of the time 
they fall due and their place of payment. If they are not 
paid the bank’s-notary calls and presents them and protests 
them, if necessary, for non-payment. In Edinburgh, on the 
other hand, bills are still presented for payment, efforts to con- 
form this system to that of Glasgow having hitherto proved 
unsuccessful. To carry out the presentation of so many bills 
in Paris, some five or six hundred drigadiers are appointed, 
who go the rounds in allotted districts. They have small 
boxes in the bank; and persons who have bills to pay come 
to them with the cash, which they, in turn, hand to the 
cashiers. It would undoubtedly effect an immense saving if 
bill obligants would dispense with the formal presentation 
and accept a printed notice instead; but the custom of the 
country exacts the presentation of the bill, and customs are 
not easily changed. 

The Bank of France receives valuables and securities for 
safe keeping, and, unlike the banks in this country, makes a 
charge for doing so. The amount of the charges for custody 
of valuables, and commissions for different operations, was 
between £50,000 and £60,000 last year. The British banks 
would do well to impose a like charge on such articles, which 
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belong to the rich, and are fairly subject to a commission, 
owing to the trouble and safe-storing which they involve. 
- The recent action of Mrs. Langtry against a London bank 
which parted with her valuables when in the bank’s safe- 
keeping, on presentation by a stranger of a forged receipt, 
indicates that banks run some risk even when they fancy that 
by dispensing with payment for acting as custodiers they are 
wholly free from responsibility for the articles committed to 
their care. 

The Bank of France has also this speciality in connection 
with securities—that it advances money freely on them to the 
owners. The extent of advances is fixed by law, and is four- 
fifths, three-quarters, or two-thirds of their value, according 
to kind. There were in the bank’s safes at Paris on 24th 
December, 1895, no less than 6,361,210 securities of the 
value of £174,240,000, and representing 45,559 depositors. 
The bank resolved, in 1894, in connection with the accounts 
for collection which it established the year before, that it would, 
without fee, verify the drawing of foreign bonds deposited in 
Paris, with this sole reservation, that it washed its hands of 
any responsibility for them. Regarding the Bank of France’s 
advances against securities, banks here might well extend the 
practice, which is very limited at present. There is so much 
company manufacturing, and so much scrip afloat, that 
borrowers must be numerous at times, and there is thus ample 
scope for banks lending with a safe margin. Loans have 
been much contracted of late, and banks should be glad to 
advance money on Stock Exchange documents. 

The Bank of France lends on approved securities lodged 
as guarantee of advances, as well as on bills bearing two good 
names. The conditions of the advances against securities 
deposited with it are: (1) the minimum amount of the loans 
to be £10; (2) their currency for 90 days, although this term 
may be prolonged ; (3) securities in names of persons and 
mixed scrip not to be accepted as guarantees until they have 
first been transferred into the name of the Bank of France; 
(4) the advances to be calculated according to the official 
quotation of the Bourse, taking as a basis the last figures of 
the previous evening. An important point is, that the bank 
charges itself with the expense of transferring the securities 
to its own name in every case save where Rentes Frangatses, 
or French consols, are concerned. The bank makes advances 
on the latter and on Treasury short loans to the extent of 80 
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per cent., and on Tunis 3 per cent. debentures and bonds of 
the Mont-de-Piété de Paris to the extent of 75 percent. The 
last-named is now in Government hands, and can lend money 
on any kind of security, but used to be a kind of establishment 
for pledges. Railway shares are also accepted by the bank 
of such railways as the East, West, South, North, Lyons and 
Orleans to the same limit, while deferred shares, or what 
correspond to them (actions de jouissance), of the same lines 
are restricted to 60 per cent. Debentures of all the leading 
railways, and loan bonds of the chambers of commerce, the big 
cities and departments, as also the Cvedzt Fonczer of France’s 
debentures, are advanced against to the extent of 75 per cent. 
of their value. The latter lends on mortgage to landowners, 
and issues Obligations Fonciéres or debentures to those who 
lend it money. The Odigatzons Communales are debentures 
of the Communes, issued at 3 per cent. against the security of 
the rates, and negotiated by the Credit Foncier. There are 
over 36,000 Communes in France, the division of the country 
being into departments arrondissements, cantons and communes. 
When there is a fall in the market value of the security suff- 
cient to reduce the lending margin to 10 per cent. of the sum 
advanced against, the bank asks the borrower either to deposit 
additional securities or to repay a portion of the advance. 

French bankers are rather surprised that Scotland has 
deposit money in its large banking establishments, exclusive 
of savings banks, amounting to between 90 and 100 millions 
sterling, while France, whose population is nine times greater, 
has not more than 240 millions sterling of deposits, in which 
savings bank money is included. They forget, however, the 
inducements held out to Scottish depositors in the form of 
interest, the popularity of the pound notes, the numerous 
branches and other ramifications of Scottish banking. The 
Bank of France’s deposits amounted to 31 millions sterling 
on 31st January last, but they were as high as 67 millions 
in July of last year. The expense of management is about 
45 per cent. of the gross profits—a rate akin to that of the 
Scottish banks. In the matter of the Bank of France’s state- 
ment of its affairs, it will be observed that the bank furnishes 
a very detailed report of them—a report which stands out in 
strong contrast with the meagre statements published by the 
British banks generally. 

The bank was naturally concerned with the Russo- 
Chinese loan which the French Government helped to float. 
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Another sign of the rapprochement with Russia was the 
execution of an agreement in May last year between the 
Russian Government and the Bank of France, in terms of 
which the latter keeps at Paris the bearer securities of the 
Russian Public Debt, payable in coin, and delivers in ex- 
change nominal certificates free of any charges for custody. 
It had also a share in warding off the ill effects of the mining 
crisis of last year. Its discounts then rose from 15% 
million to 34 millions sterling, and its advances from 
114 million to 15% millions sterling. The bank can take 
credit for reducing the then crisis by giving timely aid to 
those in need. 

The bank has a manufactory at Biercy for the fabrication 
of paper for its notes which are printed in its own premises 
at Paris under careful supervision. About 13% millions 
of notes were turned out of this manufactory last year ; about 
9 million notes were issued, and 9% millions were withdrawn 
from circulation. Judging by the notes issued each year, 
the £4 note is in most demand, the £2 coming next. The 
average cost of the notes is 10 centimes, or about one penny, 
the stamp not included, and they last as follows :— 


The £40 Note . . - 3yearsand 4 months. 
” #20 ” ° . ° 3 ” ” 3 ” 
” 44 ” . bl ad 3 ” ” 10 ” 
” £2 ” > ° ® 3 ” ” 2 ” 


The expense of maintaining the circulation is about 
424,000 per annum ; and there is almost an equality, but only 
because of the low price of bar silver, between the cost of 
upkeep of the metallic and of the fiduciary or note circula- 
tion. For both a reckoning might be made of 47. 15s. per 
million per annum. One would naturally have believed the 


paper to be much more costly than the metal, but it is 
not so. 


The bank had on 30th January, 1896, about 26% 
million notes in circulation, of the value of about 147% 
million pounds. Of these 26% million notes, no fewer than 
17% millions were for £4, and about 7 millions of £2. Of 
the £40 note there were more than 1% millions. The 
old type of note, which is to be redeemed by the Treasury, 
is represented by 1,214 notes, whose individual values 
are not stated, but amount to £17,167. During the first 
half-year the issue of notes again exceeded the old limit of 
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140 million pounds, while during the second half-year the 
amount of the circulation almost always remained below this 
sum. A large amount of gold was sent to the East, and 
some was also required in connection with the mining crisis, 
which is steadily returning to the bank’s coffers. 

Against the note circulation, the bank held, on 31st 
December, 1895, 478,012,000 in gold and 449,384,000 in 
silver—or together, £127,396,000, which is £4,556,000 less 
than in the corresponding period last year. The Bank 
of France’s circulation is absolutely assured by the almost 
equivalent amount of metal held in security for it. The 
bank is thus a model institution as a bank of issue, and it 
is the sole bank of issue in France. How very different 
the basis of the banks of issue in Great Britain: they repre- 
sent in this respect an inverted pyramid. It has been 
imagined that the Bank of France holds depreciated silver 
in the form of bars which have not been coined. This is an 
error, for all the Bank of France’s white metal is in the form 
of coined money, which commands its face value. The 
bank, in its report, speaks of the almost absolute stability of 
the level of this metal, and regards this as evidence that the 
circulation is not overcharged with it. In this country the 
tos. gold piece is used extensively for the payment of work- 
men’s wages; in France the silver 5-franc piece plays this 
part, and is much circulated in consequence, the 5s. silver 
piece here, popularly denominated “ cartwheel,” being little 
in evidence with us for wage purposes. The pay of the 
proletariat in France is evidently on a much smaller scale 
than in this country. 

The Bank of France has the choice of paying its notes or 
the cheques drawn on it either in gold or silver. It asks no 
premium for giving gold to private individuals ; and not only 
does the bank draw no profit from this, but the exchanging of 
notes and gold imposes appreciable expense on the bank for 
the manufacture and the stamps on the notes. It demands a 
premium, however, from known persons whose purpose is to 
export the yellow metal, and who require large quantities of 
it. The premium asked is very small, and has not exceeded 
for a very long time 6 per thousand, and it is not always even 
exacted directly. The bank often dispenses with it by 
stipulating that the exporters in return shall send paper to the 
bank payable at sixty or seventy days’ sight. The bank 
determines the amount of the premium by the rate of exchange. 
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When the Bank lent three million to the Bank of England at 
the time of the Baring crisis it demanded the rate of com- 
mercial discount then obtaining, viz. :—3 per cent. for three 
months, and it gained by the transaction no less than 
422,500. The Bank of England sent to the Bank of France 
an Exchequer bill endorsed by it, and the Bank of France 
discounted it in the usual way. At its maturity the Bank of 
England repaid the three million and the Bank of France 
returned to it the bill. 

The Bank of France is guarded at Paris by a picket of 
twenty-five soldiers, commanded by an officer of the rank of 
lieutenant. This picket is furnished in turn by all the infantry 
regiments stationed at Paris. The duration of the guard is 
twenty-four hours, and the duty of the sentries is to see to the 
exterior safety of the bank. Within the building during the 
day are several functionaries, mostly old soldiers, who direct 
the public and survey what is going on. In addition there is 
a staff of firemen resident on the premises, who are paid by the 
bank and make the round of the building during the whole 
night. On the days each month when a multitude of trade 
bills fall due, detectives are on the ground watching for thieves. 
It is very rarely that thefts take place, either on the part of the 
public or of the bank’s employees. The latter are well paid, 
well treated, selected with the most scrupulous care, and are 
much attached to the bank. There are lady employees in the 
securities department sitting alongside representatives of the 
opposite sex, who treat them with true French politeness. 
They have a business-like appearance, and for them as well 
as for the male staff there is a superannuation fund in existence. 
The ladies contribute 1 per cent. to this fund from their 
salaries, and the fund is otherwise alimented by the bank. 
The number of employees and others in the head office was 
on 31st December last 1,096, and in the branches 1,254— 
together 2,350. All candidates for admission to the Bank of 
France have to undergo a preliminary knowledge examina- 
tion, after which no further test is imposed. 

The cash safes of the Bank of France were said to be 
protected in a curious way. The story is more amusing than 
exact ; but, as is well known, myths die hard. It was said that 
the bank used to get masons to wall up the doors of the vaults 
in the cellar with hydraulic mortar so soon as the money was 
deposited each day in its place. The water was then turned 
on and kept running till the cellar was flooded. A burglar 
2* 
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.would thus be obliged to work in a diving suit, and break down 
a cement wall before he could even begin to plunder the 
vaults. When the bank officers arrived each morning, the 
water was drawn off, the masonry torn down, and the vaults 
opened. What is the real truth? It is not given to strangers 
to know the mysteries of the inner arcana of the strong place 
of the Bank of France. We believe, however, that the Bank 
of England’s safe arrangements resemble somewhat those of 
the Bank of France. The vaults are conducted to by tortuous, 
narrow and steep stairs, with numerous iron gates having strong 
locks. To meet serious emergencies the bank has without 
doubt its own means of defence, which are known only to itself. 
Its real safety, however, lies in the indisposition to attack it. 
Even the Communists during their nine days’ occupation of 
Paris, while they made requisitions to pay their troops, made 
no assault upon the bank. The bank keeps its securities ina 
separate building, and these are guarded in a safe which is 
closed by means of an iron curtain moved by a hydraulic 
apparatus which works by three different keys confided to 
three different officials. It is possible that this has formed 
the basis of the story as to the cash safe. 

The bank has about twenty cancellations of notes each 
- year at uncertain times, and as the needs of the service deter- 
mine. A hole is punched in each of the notes, which are 
also stamped as, follows :—‘“ Cancelled the . . by the branch 
at. . . or the head office of the Bank of France.” The 
notes are then marked off in the register of bank notes issued, 
according to their numbers and descriptions. A committee 
of the bank directors presides over their destruction. The 
cancelled notes are reduced to pulp by means of chemicals. 
Each destruction of notes averages about 600,000 of all kinds ; 
and about 12 million notes are annually destroyed. 

The head office of the bank is situate near the Bourse, 
and beside the Rue de la Vrilliére, the Rue Batllif and the 
Rue Radzvill. There is a square outer court within the 
building provided with necessary accommodation for the 
public. The chamber where the shareholders assemble, 
called the Galerie Dorée, is replete with elegant furnishings 
and duplicated paintings, for the originals have been sent 
elsewhere for safety. The present premises of the bank 
were greatly enlarged some time ago, and a portion of the 
building was originally the Hotel Vrilliére, an eighteenth 
century structure. In another office not far off the securities 
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are kept, and this department of business attended to. The 
building is five storeys high, and for the service of the 
securities a large staff is employed. 


What strikes a stranger is the scrupulous checking and 
counter-checking of every entry and every transaction in the 
Bank of France. Before a fraud could be committed extensive 
collusion would require to take place. The few and slight 
losses of the bank, mainly in connection with the opening of 
new offices, and scarcely avoidable, show how nearly perfect 
the system is in keeping the bank free from bad debts and 
troubles generally. 


The writer was privileged, during a recent visit to Paris 
along with the Franco-Scottish Society, in being allowed, 
through the courtesy of M. le Secrétaire-Générale, to see the 
working of the bank and to converse with many of the depart- 
mental chiefs. He desires to record his great indebtedness 
to them ; as well as to M. Pierre des Essars, Sous-Chef of the 
Economic Department, who introduced him to the authorities 
of the bank. Monsieur des Essars has a link with Scot- 
land. His ancestor, the Chevalier Pierre des Essarts, who 
became Provost of Paris in 1410, was captured by the English 
at Homildon Hill in 1402 while fighting for the Scots, and 
was detained in England for some time as a prisoner of war. 


J. MACBETH FORBES. 
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Care Coitony.—Sir J. Gordon Sprigg, in his recent speech on the 
finances of the Colony, produced statistics showing a great increase in nearly 
every form of activity in the country. According to the special correspondent 
of the Zimes, the railway receipts had exceeded the estimate by nearly a 
million. The estimated revenue for the past year amounted to £6,828,000, 
and the surplus from last year was £182,000, making a total of 47,010,000. 
The estimated expenditure was £5,760,000, and the available surplus was 
41,250,000. There had been nothing like it in the history of the colony. It 
was equivalent to a British surplus of £18,000,000. Sir J. Gordon Sprigg 
estimated the revenue of the coming year at 46,650,000, and the expenditure 
at £5,828,000, showing an estimated surplus of £822,000, but from that 
must be deducted supplementary estimates which would leave a net balance 
of £366,000. The Premier concluded by comparing the then price of 
Cape stock, 118, with 114, at which it stood at the date of the last Budget 
speech, notwithstanding the events of the year. Cape stock stood higher than 
any except British stock itself. “Why is that? Partly because we remain 
part of the British Empire—the power that commands the sea must dominate 
South Africa—partly because we apply our loans almost wholly to repro- 
ductive works.” 








WHAT IS THE McKINLEY DOLLAR TO BE? 


By W. R. Lawson. 


parent of the McKinley tariff, has, as was generally 

expected, been nominated by the Republican Conven- 

tion of 1896 as the candidate of his party for the next 

presidentship of the United States. The party mana- 
gers who have secured this political honour for him have done him 
the further favour of providing him with a campaign creed—in . 
American phraseology “a platform.” It is a very necessary part of 
his equipment. A presidential candidate without a platform would 
be as incomplete and helpless as an American railroad without a 
receiver. Vamping up platforms is the most serious, and often the 
most difficult, duty of party conventions, The candidate himself is a 
very secondary matter in comparison with the machine-made 
principles, which he has to take his stand on. These have to serve 
not merely for the presidential contest, but for all the State elections 
held simultaneously. In each State the presidential nominee heads 
a “ticket,” which provides also for the whole hierarchy of State 
officials—Governor, Secretary, Treasurer, Attorney-General, Judges, 
Commissioners ‘of Police, Superintendents of Education, Auditors, 
Comptrollers, Factory Inspectors and Health officers. But he enjoys 
this distinction over the,rank and file of office seekers, that while one 
vote settles them he has to run the gauntlet twice. 

The president of the United States is, we believe, the only elective 
sovereign who has a special constituency all to himself. In France 
the cradle of plébiscites, the people have no direct vote for the head of 
the State. When a new one is required the two Chambers meet in 
conference and elect him by a joint vote. A similar method obtains 
in the Argentine Republic, but happily for the American people, the 
mischief-making powers of Congress do not extend quite so far. The 
founders of the constitution, being anxious to keep the legislative and 
the executive powers as distinct as possible, provided electoral 
colleges to make the final choice of a president. Delegates to the 
electoral colleges are chosen by the people in each State at the 
ordinary State elections in the presidential year. Their number is regu- 
lated by the number of members which the State sends to Congress. 
Supposing New York to have thirty-four Representatives and two 
Senators, its quota of presidential. electors will be thirty-six. Penn- 
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sylvania, in respect of its thirty Representatives and two Senators, 
will have thirty-two delegates, and so on. 

Another peculiarity of this intricate arrangement is, that the final 
vote is cast by States, and not by the collective delegates. The 
electoral college in each State takes its own vote, and reports to the 
President of the Senate its successful candidate. In whatever States 
Mr. McKinley may have a majority the whole delegation will be counted 
for him, and where he may be in a minority all will be lost to him. 
Every State the Republicans carry at the autumn elections will mean 
a block of votes for him larger or smaller, in proportion to its popu- 
lation and the number of its presidential delegates. There are 
Western States which count only three or four, southern States 
which may be good for a dozen, middle States representing from 
twenty to thirty votes, and eastern States like New York and 
Pennsylvania, both mustering over thirty. Either of them outweighs 
a crowd of the silverite and populist demagogues west of the 
Mississippi. 

But up to the last moment there is room for a chapter of accidents, 
and until all the sealed envelopes have been opened at Washington the 
issue will be uncertain. Brilliantly therefore as Mr. McKinley has 
begun, neither he nor his party can be quite sure how they will end. 
If he were after all to miscarry, he would not be the first popular 
candidate who had experienced the vanity of human hopes, even 
when backed by the most skilful electioneering tactics. It is not alto- 
gether impossible that he may yet meet the fate which so painfully 
surprised Mr. Cleveland and the Democratic, party in 1888. On that 
occasion the Cleveland ticket polled nearly one hundred thousand 
more votes than the Harrison ticket, but Mr. Harrison carried twenty 
States to Cleveland’s eighteen, and in the electoral colleges he had a - 
majority of sixty-five. 

In few popular movements are there more slips between the cup 
and the lip than in an American presidential campaign. It is a very 
tedious, long drawn out process, and proportionately full of risks. 
There are four successive stages in it, and Mr. McKinley has as yet 
only reached the second. His preliminary work of capturing the 
State conventions was magnificently done for him by his party 
managers. With equal skill they manipulated on his behalf the 
National Convention at St. Louis. No candidate, Republican or 
Democratic, has ever had such a send-off. Not for years has the 
Republican party succeeded in working up such a fine imitation of 
popular enthusiasm. Neither has it for years had such a discredited 
and demoralised party opposed to it as the Democrats, whose head- 
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strong leader and high-sounding principles have overshot the mark. 
Mr. Cleveland has been, in fact, too strong for his party and too 
pushful. Unable to hold him back, they have either deserted him 
or turned against him. His unkindest critics and his most bitter 
opponents are the friends of other days, whom he has alienated by being 
too much of a statesman and too little of a politician for them. 

Mr. McKinley opens his campaign with many accidental 
advantages, the greatest of which is the collapse of the Cleveland 
policy. But for the anti-Cleveland wave which has. passed over the 
country, neither the McKinleyites nor the Silverites could ever 
have caught on as they are doing. Their boom has come suddenly, 
and it may end suddenly. It took them, as well as their opponents, 
by surprise, and purely fortuitous breezes have filled its sails. 
Evidently the McKinleyites had not perfect confidence in it them- 
selves, hence their studiously non-committal policy at the outset. 
Seldom has the preparation of a campaign platform been so trying for 
the party managers. Its various planks have had to be shaped with 
the greatest care, and the fitting of them together has taxed all the 
ingenuity of the wire-pullers. The currency plank in particular 
exercised their patriotic minds most severely. No doubt scores of 
rough drafts of it had been drawn up by various cunning hands, and 
rejected by exacting bosses on one side or the other. Long and 
anxious deliberations, must have been held over it by the revising 
committees. What manceuvring and jockeying had been needed to 
bring all the different sections of the party into line! Hardest task 
of all, what juggling with words and picking of phrases there must 
have been to make the programme seem to say a great deal and yet 
mean very little ! 

American party platforms are, like party tickets, rude survivals 
of the barbaric age of electioneering. They are manufactured solely 
for campaign use, and have very little in common with the sober- 
minded, responsible confessions of faith expected from British states- 
men on the hustings. There is little or no individuality or personal 
conscience about them. To furnish their authors with war-cries and 
party shibboleths is their chief object. Often they degenerate into 
reciprocal abuse and blackguarding at large of the other side. The 
last thing generally thought of is to put them in force, or to regard 
them as pledges to be redeemed. When vigorously pitched in the 
Thersites vein they can be rather entertaining, and doubtless many 
of them will be this autumn. Last presidential election, being almost 
a walk over for Mr. Cleveland, was not particularly lively. There 
were few burning questions to raise, the conventions were stupidly 
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dull, and the party platforms had no red-hot planks in them as they 
have this time. A more exciting campaign was that of 1888, when 
Mr. Cleveland missed his second term by a series of flukes, combined 
with treachery in his own camp. Its circumstances were in many 
respects curiously like those of the present year. Protection and free 
silver were its most blatant, if not most important issues. The 
reaction had set in which, two years later (1890), culminated in the 
McKinley tariff and the Sherman law. 

How ill-suited economic questions are for decision on the hustings 
was signally proved by the mess made of them in the 1890 campaign. 
Both the silver and the tariff issues were travestied by too eager 
champions on either side. The Republicans of Ohio—Mr. McKinley’s 
own state —“ warmly commended the McKinley Tariff Bill as a wise 
measure, calculated to protect and defend American industries and 
American labour against the labour and industries of other nations,” 
while the Democrats of New Hampshire denounced it “as nothing 
less than a deed of conveyance by the Republican party of the 
enormous power of federal taxation to a combination of manufac- 
turers and trusts, in consideration of money advanced by them to 
purchase the election of Benjamin Harrison.” 

The same session of Congress gave the platform-mongers fresh 
opportunities of girding at each other. The Republicans were more 
or less consistent sound money men, while the Democrats were then, 
as they are to-day, deeply tainted with free silver, to say nothing of 
soft money and free banking. Even in a level-headed state like 
Illinois they “‘ demanded that all unnecessary restrictions be removed 
from the coinage of silver.” Tennessee declared for “the free coinage 
of silver on the basis originally fixed by law, and that it and the gold 
dollar shall be equally a unit of value.” South Carolina, which was 
then in the first glow of Tillman Socialism, set up a thorough-going 
programme—* the abolition of national banks, and that legal tender 
treasury notes be issued in sufficient volume to do the business of the 
country on a cash system. 

President Cleveland must have felt himself in queer company 
amongst such currency cranks as these, and how he ever got pitch- 
forked into the White House over their heads will always be one of 
the mysteries of American machine-made politics. In order to 
understand how strong his personal ascendancy has been, and what 
force of character he has exercised in most difficult and discouraging 
circumstances, we should study the Democratic party as it was before 
he rose to its head. By their political traditions and their personal 
predilections they were soft money men. It was he who forcibly 
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converted them for a time to sound money; but they never adopted 
it cordially. They regarded it rather as an experiment which their 
masterful chief had undertaken, and which he would carry through if 
anyone could. Unfortunately for them and for himself he has so 
far failed. His policy will no doubt triumph in the end, but it is 
not triumphing now, and three-fourths perhaps of his own party 
blame it for having given the coming presidential election to the 
Republicans. 

With Cleveland’s unlucky example before his eyes, no conceivable 
candidate, Republican or Democratic, can be at all eager to flaunt 
the gold standard before the electors. It will be vigorously shaken 
in the New York newspapers, and Mr. Pierpont Morgan and 
Mr.’ Chauncey Depew may be always ready to proclaim their 
unabated faith in it, but on fighting days it is not carried in front of 
the battle: it is sent to the rear among the baggage-wagons. The 
Democrats were so sick of it that it was at one time feared the 
Chicago Convention would be swamped by an overwhelming free- 
silver majority. Now we are consoled with the assurance that the 
majority will fall short of the two-thirds required for any important 
decision. Be that as it may, it is hard on Mr, Cleveland that his 
well-meant and patriotic efforts to re-establish the currency on its 
only correct historical basis, that of 1874, should have wrecked his 
party and ruined his once unique reputation. 

Turning now to the future, it is certain that we cannot expect 
from the next president, whoever he may be, anything like the strong 
handling of monetary questions hitherto exhibited by Mr. Cleveland. 
Mr. McKinley is certainly not a man of that sort. Even if his views 
had been sound—and as will appear hereafter they have so far shown 
very little soundness in practice—he could not, as Mr. Cleveland has 
done more than once, thrust them down the throats of a rebellious 
majority. During the next presidential term there will be no more 
battle-royals with Congress over currency ; no vetoing of Silver Bills 
or high tariffs. Mr. McKinley will be much more pliable than his 
predecessor, and have greater skill in humouring a strong majority 
whom he dare not offend. Add to his weakness of character a bad 
monetary record, and some notion may be formed of the gravity of 
the impending change. 

It is true that Mr. Platt, of New York, and Mr. Chauncey Depew, 
with thirty-six votes up their sleeve, have induced his managers to 
** swallow a gold plank.” But what can such an extorted confession 
of faith be worth with a long series of flat contradictions arrayed 
against it in the candidate’s past career? What can it avail in 
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practice when it only furbishes up stale phrases from former plat- 
forms which are acknowledged to be mere fictions? The final 
edition of the financial plank, as submitted to the Convention and 
adopted, appears to have been this :— 

We are therefore opposed to the free and unlimited coinage of silver, except by inter- 
national agreement between the leading commercial nations of the world, which we pledge 
ourselves to promote, and until such agreement can be obtained the existing gold standard 
must be preserved, and all our silver and paper currency must be maintained at a parity 
with gold. We favour all measures designated to maintain inviolable the obligations of the 


United States of America, and all our money at the present standard of the most enlightened 
nations of the earth. 


If that be the best guarantee for the gold standard Messrs. Platt 
and Chauncey Depew could obtain from the McKinley men, they 
have indeed got very little. For every word it says in favour of 
gold, it says a dozen in favour of silver. It opens with a clear and 
emphatic avowal of bimetallism, which, doubtless, the financial 
missionaries from the East could very well have dispensed with. It 
goes even farther, and declares for free coinage of silver, subject only 
to the stereotyped condition of international agreement. That was 
a poor return for a long journey from New York. The only real 
concession Messrs. Platt and Depew obtained was a vague declaration 
that, pending the advent of international free coinage, the present 
gold standard must be maintained. The virtue of that declaration 
will depend however entirely on what Mr. McKinley may be 
prepared to do for its fulfilment. Is he prepared to borrow money 
ad infinitum, as Mr. Cleveland has done, to replenish the gold reserve 
in the Treasury? Is he, while waiting for his bimetallic millennium, 
to go on year after year buying gold in the dearest market and 
selling it in the cheapest—not for any possible benefit to the 
community, but in order to carry on a costly farce of keeping half-a- 
dozen dollars of different values on a legal parity with each other ? 

It may seem a great concession to get a presidential candidate to 
pin himself down to a promise that “all our silver and paper currency 
now in circulation must be maintained on a parity with gold ” ; but 
how is such a parity to be achieved in practice by avowed silver 
men on silver lines? To plain, ordinary intelligence there can be but 
one way of maintaining silver and paper on a par with gold, and that 
is to give them a corresponding market value. What parity can 
there be in overvaluing either metal, and inviting speculators in 
foreign exchange to profit by the overvaluation, while the Treasury 
has to make good the loss? It is the sort of parity, however, which 
a silverite Congress inscribed on the Statute Book in 1890, and which 
it has persistently refused to alter, in spite of all the trouble resulting 
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-from it, and of the urgent appeals of the existing President to have 
the country released from the intolerable strain it imposes on the 
Treasury, and the peril it threatens to the national credit. Now the 
same sound money men of New York who were always appealing to 
Mr. Cleveland for relief from the absurd system of 1890 profess to be 
highly satisfied with a verbal undertaking from his successor to leave 
that absurd system alone! If McKinley will only be good enough 
not to spring free coinage of silver on them, they will patiently bear 
the ills they have, rather than fly to others that they know not of. 


Americans who regard the Platt-Hanna compromise as a 
vindication of the gold standard must have rather hazy ideas of 
their own currency laws. So many bastard dollars have been 
inflicted on them since the Silverites got control of Congress that 
most of them seem to have altogether forgotten what the legal dollar 
of the United States really is. Still less do they remember what it 
used to be when it was a genuine measure of value, equally good at 
home and abroad, and requiring no Quixotic declarations of Congress 
to give it a meretricious validity. From the gold dollar of twenty 
years ago to the McKinley dollar of the St. Louis platform is a 
very long descent indeed. A short retrospect of the monetary 
degradation that has been going on all through that period will show 
how little fine phrases are likely to check it, much less to produce 
genuine correction. ~ 


Up to a comparatively recent date the evolution of the United 
States monetary system followed our own very closely. It was 
bimetallist until bimetallism became unworkable, then it changed to 
the single standard and would have remained there still, if western 
politicians had not discovered that the principal use of money was, 
not to circulate commodities, but to bolster up the price of silver. 
The Act of 1792 for establishing the first Mint in the United States 
declared that “all the gold and silver coins which had been struck at 
and issued from the said Mint shall be a lawful tender in all payments 
whatsoever, those of full weight according to the respective values 
herein declared, and those of less than full weight at values proportional 
to their respective (legal) weights.” In the last clause the true 
monetary principle of standard value was distinctly recognised. 
To-day, a century later, it has been lost in a maze of Bland and 
Sherman laws which have neither basis nor principle. In all the 
chaos of McKinley platforms and straddles there is not a stray 
fragment of plain sense to set beside the original definition of a 
United States dollar in 1792. 
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No further coinage legislation of importance was required from 1792 - 
till 1837, when the standards and the weights of the coins were slightly 
altered. The fundamental principle of standard value was however 
still retained. The Mint Act of 1873 reaffirmed the same principle 
in more explicit terms, and it was finally embodied in the revised 
statutes of 1874. The latter adopted several distinctive features of 
our own monetary law, and indicated a clear desire to place the 
United States dollar in a definite relation with the pound sterling. 
It made the gold coins of the United States the only unlimited legal 
tender (section 3,585) and reduced the legal tender power of silver 
coins to five dollars in one payment (section 3,586). For the purpose 
of securing due conformity in weights “ the brass troy pound weight 
procured by the minister of the United States in London, in the year 
eighteen-hundred-and-twenty-seven for the use of the Mint, and now 
in the custody of the Mint in Philadelphia,” was declared to be “the 
standard troy pound of the Mint of the United States conformably 
to which the coinage thereof shall be regulated.” 

The section (3,565) establishing a legal ratio between the dollar 
and the pound sterling, says: “ In all payments by or to the Treasury, 
whether made here or in foreign countries, when it becomes necessary 
to compute the value of the sovereign or pound sterling, it shall be 
deemed equal to four dollars eighty-six cents and six and one-half mills 

and this valuation shall be the par of exchange between Great 
Britain and the United States.” Thus, in 1874, the Americans had a 
monetary system which, though not faultless any more than our own 
system is, was at least intelligible and self-consistent. It had to a 
certain extent a scientific basis, and it possessed the main requisites 
of sound money—a measure of value having in itself real value: 
full legal tender power and automatic action. The silver coinage, 
being made subsidiary to it, could not interfere with its natural opera- 
tion either in domestic or foreign exchange. It was not only good 
for home use, but by specific legislation it had been placed on definite 
relations to sterling money, and through it to all the great gold 
currencies in the world. 

If the United States dollar of 1874 had been let a it might 
have helped materially to draw the gold-using countries together, and 
out of their co-operation there might ere now have been evolved the 
long-yearned-for ideal of an international currency. Instead of the 
time and attention of business men being wasted on barren contro- 
versies between the champions of the two rival metals, they might 
have been directed with great advantage to devising methods of econo- 
mising the use of both metals, and especially the use of gold. By this 
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time it might have been realised even west of the Mississippi and 
* south of the Chesapeake that idle hoards of gold or silver are as 
wasteful when held by Governments as when held by private 
individuals; that only so much of them as is actually needed for 
monetary purposes can be effectively monetised ; that a moderate 
supply which does its work well is better than an over-supply which 
does its work badly, and far better than incongruous reserves of 
different metals which will not co-operate at all. 


A very long and curious list of “ might-have-beens ” could be 
imagined as having proceeded from the gold dollar of 1874. But its 
promising career was cut short by the natural enemies of all sound 
finance in the United States—the Silverites and the Populists of the 
West. The heavy fall in silver, which almost immediately followed 
the passing of the Coinage Law of 1874, alarmed the silver producers, 
who promptly raised a cry of treason. They accused the authors of 
the law of having smuggled the silver dollar out of existence, as if a 
revised statute of several thousand clauses could be smuggled through 
any legislature, least of all the United States Congress. Thin as the 
pretence was, it served the purpose of the now strong and growing 
Silver Ring. Out of deference to them, the hands of the clock were 
put back, and the Bland Act passed in 1878 repealed some of the 
most essential provisions of the law of 1874. It restored full legal 
power to the standard silver dollar—a pretty large concession in itself 
to the bimetallists, but not enough for them. They successfully 
insisted also on the creation of a hybrid dollar of limited legal tender : 
the first of a series of hybrids which have since been foisted on the 
American people, to the grievous corruption of their money and the 
dire confusion of their monetary ideas. 


The Bland dollar was, and is—for it still exists—such a mongrel 
as could only have originated with men who considered the United 
States Congress independent not merely of the Gresham law, but of 
the rule of three and the decalogue as well. The Treasury was 
empowered to buy up to four million dollars’ worth of silver per 
month at the market price, and make an exorbitant profit by coining 
it into full legal tender dollars, while the holders of such dollars, 
when they got tired of carrying them about, could return them to the 
Treasury in sums of not less than ten dollars, to be exchanged for 
certificates. For some reason or another the certificates did not have 
all the legal privileges of the dollar itself conferred on them. They 
were only to be “receivable for customs, taxes and all public dues,”’ 
but not to be legal tender for private debts. 
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Another mischievous effect of the Bland Act was to check the 
operation of a much more valuable law than itself: that of January 
14th, 1875, for the resumption of specie payments. By the latter it 
was intended to withdraw gradually all the legal tender notes, or 
greenbacks, and replace them with National Bank notes. Two stages 
of redemption were provided for. In the first, as new National 
Bank issues were made, corresponding amounts of greenbacks were 
to be cancelled, until the amount outstanding had been reduced to 
three hundred million dollars. In the second stage, commencing on 
the 1st of January, 1879, the remaining three hundred millions were 
to be redeemed in coin, the Secretary of the Treasury being required 
to apply to that purpose “any surplus revenues from time to time in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and to tssue, sell and dispose 
of, at not less than par, in coin, either of the descriptions of bonds of 
the United States described in the Act of Congress, approved July 
14th, 1870, entitled “An Act to authorise the Refunding of the 
National Debt.” 

The Bland Act stultified the funding of the greenbacks, which, in 
their turn, stultified the gold standard. Had the clear intention of 
the funding law of 1875 been realised, the greenbacks would have 
disappeared from circulation years ago; the Treasury would no 
longer have a gold reserve to maintain against them, and it could 
no longer be bled to death—or bankruptcy—by having to cash and 
re-cash ad infinitum in gold notes which were never meant to be so 
abused. 

In the bitterly ironical course of events, what the legislators 
of 1875 intended as a final step toward a gold basis, has become 
the most powerful lever in the hands of the Silverites for forcing the 
country on to a silver basis in spite of itself. So powerful was it, 
and so unscrupulously used, that in 1890 it brought Congress within 
an ace of free silver. It was only by inventing at the last moment 
a bastard compromise that the sound money men averted a free 
coinage law. 

The Sherman law produced another mongrel dollar. The Sherman 
dollar took the form of a Treasury note based on silver pur- 
chased by the Treasury at the maximum rate of four-and-a-half 
million ounces per month. It was declared to be a legal tender in 
payment of all debts, public and private, except where otherwise 
expressly stipulated in the contract. It was to be receivable for 
customs, taxes, and all public dues, and might be counted by national 
banks as part of their lawful reserve. On demand of the holder, the 
Secretary of the Treasury was, and still is, required “ under such 
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regulations as he may prescribe to redeem such notes in gold or silver 
coin at his discretion.” So far as we can learn, his discretion in the 
matter has never been put to the test. It is a mere coup du théétre, 
like the pious but impracticable declaration which follows as to the 
established policy of the United States being to maintain the two 
metals on a parity with each other. If people could be got to 
believe in the ability of the United States or any other country to 
perform such a miracle, there would be no silver question left. It 
would disappear forthwith, self-solved. But though the impossibility 
of the miracle has been repeatedly proved by experience, the pretence 
of performing is too useful politically to be given up. 

The parity of the two metals is a fetish which grows more dear to 
the American politician the more trouble it gives him and the more 
foolish it makes him look. If Mr. McKinley’s financial record does 
not belie him, he suffers badly from that fetish. He has been on 
all occasions a strong supporter not only of free silver, but of all 
the mongrel dollars which were its natural offspring. How much 
value a gold platform of his manufacture might have may be gathered 
from his past votes. Ina clever cartoon Puck represents a skeleton 
at the feast recalling some of these to the Republican National 
Committee. From 1877 onward he seems to have been on the silver 


‘side. In that year he gave a straight vote for free coinage. In 1878 


he helped to pass the Bland Act over the presidential veto. Ten 
years later (1888).he denounced President Cleveland for urging the 
repeal of the Bland Act. During the Sherman debates in 1890 he 
declared for large purchases of silver by the Treasury ‘I want,” 
he said, “the double standard.” And apparently he wants it still. 
The financial plank of the Ohio platform—the platform of his own 
State, drawn up under his inspiration, if not by his own hand—can 
be twisted in any direction. It is a two-sided shield, white on one 
side and yellow on the other. Neither the gold nor the silver men 
are satisfied with it. They beg him to make it either a little more 
white or a little more yellow, but it suits the champion straddler 
to sit on it edgewise. 

Mr. McKinley’s managers know their business, and they were not 
going to let him give himself away to either side when, by deftly 
balancing himself between them, he could use both for all they are 
worth. If they could run him in as plain William McKinley of Ohio, 
the boss protectionist, why load him up with superfluous principles 
and unnecessary pledges! He is a candidate for the White House 
and not a monetary reformer. The New York bankers who foisted 
on him a currency plank suited to New York and London would fain 
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have put him in a similar dilemma to the Prince of Morocco’s at 
Belmont. They would have him choose one of the three fateful 
caskets :— 
“ The first of gold, which this inscription bears— 

Who chooseth me shall gain what many men desire. 

The second, silver, which this promise carries— 

Who chooseth me shall get as much as he deserves. 

The third, dull lead, with warning all as blunt— 

Who chooseth me must give and hazard all he hath.” 

Mr. McKinley, thinking that the St. Louis Convention would be 
less exacting than the Lady of Belmont, begged to be excused from 
opening any of the caskets. Notwithstanding the persistent efforts 
of Mr. Platt and the New York delegates to force his hand, his grand 
monetary secret remains in his own bosom. Personally he has never 
said a word to bind himself, and some of his more outspoken organs 
are already repudiating the Hanna compromise. The so-called “ gold 
plank ” reveals nothing of his real intentions, and throws no single ray 
of light on his presidential future. It says in effect that Mr. McKinley 
was, and is, and means to be, an international bimetallist, but that 
he will be graciously pleased to let the gold standard alone till there 
is some chance of attacking it with success. He has been nominated 
as Republican candidate for the presidentship on a fiscal and financial 
platform. What his fiscal platform is every American knows, but 
what his financial policy is, who knows? 

Which of the United States dollars in use, gold, silver or paper, 
fifty cent. or one hundred cent. dollars, does Mr. McKinley favour ? 
Which of them, in fine, is going to be the McKinley dollar of the 
future? He may be partial to the Sherman dollar, as the latest 
abortion of congressional ingenuity; or to the Bland dollar, as the 
first-fruit of the silver propaganda; or to the Bland certificate, as a- 
peculiarly American form of money. He may find his pea under 
any of the silver thimbles, but we may be sure that he will not look 
for it under the gold one. 

Mr. McKinley’s elastic mind seems to be large enough for all sorts 
of dollars except the one which alone possesses every attribute of 
honest money—full value, full legal tender, and unlimited circulation. 
The gold dollar of 1874, which, in spite of all efforts to depose it, con- 
tinues to be the standard dollar of United States’ commerce and 
finance, is not good enough for Mr. McKinley. Nearly the whole of 
his public life has been spent in conspiring with like-minded poli- 
ticians against it, and in devising substitutes for it as costly to the 
Treasury as they are embarrassing to business. Whatever his 
favourite dollar may be, it is not the gold dollar. Whatever his idea 
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of sound money may be, it excludes none of the unsound moneys 
which are causing all the existing mischief. A public declaration in 
favour of a gold standard from Mr. McKinley must be as disinterested 
as praise of teetotalism from a connoisseur of Bourbon whisky, or a 
homily on the sin of gambling by a Wall Street operator, or a tirade 
from Mr. Andrew Carnegie against trusts and corporate monopolies. 
It may be argued in Mr. McKinley’s defence that he ought to know 
a good dollar by this time, having tried all the bad ones, and we admit 
the ingenious plea, but that. brings us little nearer the answer to our 
riddle— What ts the McKinley dollar to be ? 


> 
— 





JAPANESE FInANCES.—A report dealing with the Japanese budget for the 
current year has been drawn up by Mr. Lowther, of the British Legation in 
Tokio, and issued by the Foreign Office. Owing to recent events, the new 
budget is very different from its predecessors. The revenue, including an 
instalment of the war indemnity, is estimated at about $138,000,000, and the 
expenditure at $1 52,000,000, being an increase of $47,000,000 in revenue 
and of $62,700,000 in expenditure over the previous year. The increased 
expenditure is due to interest on war loan and temporary loans, and to 
increases in the army, navy and public works. Thus the expenditure for the 
extension of the navy has been voted at $94,000,000, to be spent in the next 


seven years, and $43,000,000 for the expansion of the army. Excluding the 


indemnity and subsidy for the occupation of Wei-hai-Wei, the revenue is 
$97,200,000, or an increase of only $7,000,000 over the previous year. To 
meet the deficit of $14,000,000 (after including over $40,000,000 of the war 
indemnity in revenue) a new tax is proposed on the registration of lands, 
businesses, occupations, etc., a sort of income-tax on businesses, an increased 
tax on saké, the staple drink of the people, and a tobacco monopoly. The 
total proceeds from these are estimated at over $52,500,000, and the net 
increase in revenue at $26,500,000. “It is considered that the revenues 
from these sources are likely to increase with the growing improvement of the 
condition of the population, and are not expected to prove a strain on their 
resources.” Put in sterling, Japanese revenue in 1895-96 was £9,750,000, 
and in 1896-97 is estimated at £15,000,000, the expenditure for the same 
years being £9,600,000 and £16,460,000. The increase in the war depart- 
ment for the current year is $19,261,180, and in the navy department 
$29,392,750; but these are only parts of a great scheme extending over six 
years. The report also informs us that the total cost of the war up to the end 
of the last financial year was $225,000,000, of which $80,000,000 have been 
repaid as indemnity, and a new war loan covered $30,000,000 more. Previous 
war loans gave $80,000,000 more, and the reserve fund supplied the balance. 
The reserve fund was formed by the excess of revenue over expenditure in 
the four years preceding the war. The scheme for dealing with the 
$80,000,000 indemnity in London is referred to in our Monetary Review. 
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THE PRESENT POSITION OF HOME RAILWAY STOCKS 
AS INVESTMENTS. 


Vee rp, HE present noteworthy appreciation in the prices of home 
3, railway stocks, though in part merely a symptom of a 








the direct consequence of an expectation of increasing 
dividends, based on a well-sustained improvement in 
railway business. The turn of the tide in the latter direction dates 
from as far back as 1894, in which year not only were the total 
receipts of our railways from all sources larger than in any other, but 
—what was more important—the amount available for distribution 
amongst shareholders exceeded by £172,000 the figure for 1889, 
which until then had been the highest on record. This, it must be 
confessed, was a small increase, and when spread over an addition to 
“real” capital since 1889 of 478,000,000, it left the average rate of 
dividend for 1894 still a good way below the 4°21 per cent. of 1889, 
which is the high-water mark in recent years. Indeed, the 3°77 per 
cent. of 1894, though an advance on the 3°60 per cent. of 1893 (the 
lowest on record), was still below the rate for 1892, which was 
3°85 per cent.; but, nevertheless, the figures generally seemed to 
indicate that the spell of depression which had ruled from 1890 to 
1893, culminating with the coal strike of the latter year, had at last 
been broken, and subsequent events have placed this conclusion 
beyond doubt. 


But if the current of railway business turned so long ago as 1894, 
how is it, it may be asked, that the change had only just recently 
been reflected in the position of “ home rails ” ?—in answer to which 
question it is necessary briefly to recall the financial history of 1895. 
That year opened with a rather buoyant market for home railway 
stocks, which was well maintained when the satisfactory, if not all 
remarkable, dividend announcements for the latter half of 1894 were 
made ; and as the demand for good-class securities was strong, a part 
at least of the present appreciation in prices might then at once have 
been realised, but for the very unfortunate effect of the arctic weather 
upon the first quarter’s traffic returns. This ceased soon after the 
break-up of the frost, but not until a loss had been sustained which 
could not be made up within the half-year, and the result was, that 
the gross receipts for the six months to 30th June, 1895, fell short by 
nearly a million of the total for the corresponding half of 1894, and it 
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looked as if the improvement then shown was going to prove to have 
been no more than a temporary spurt. As it was, dividends fell in 
some cases even below the low-water mark of 1893. 

When, however, the long spell of warm dry weather continued 
throughout the summer of 1895, it became evident that an expansion 
of trade had really been in progress all the time; that it had not been 
checked, but merely pent-up, by the severe winter; and that now 
under favourable climatic conditions it was spreading over the rail- 
ways in a flood of such volume that in some districts—notably, the 
West Riding of Yorkshire—the companies were hard pressed to find 
sufficient rolling stock to carry it away. Thus the traffic returns 
from July onward became an almost unbroken record of increases, 
many of them of very considerable amount. But by this time the 
attention of speculators, and even of cautious investors, had become 
engrossed by the mining “ boom,” and when this collapsed, in the 
middle of November, it dragged down the railway market with it, 
being aided, in the case of the Scotch stocks, by the strike on the 
Clyde. Then came the Cleveland message, inaugurating a series of 
international complications which produced a complete want of confi- 
dence in foreign and American securities, and this state of things lasted 
until the dividend declarations in January and February of the 
present year. As was to have been expected from the traffic returns, 
these showed, in almost all cases, increases over the rates for the 
corresponding half of: 1894—increases sufficient in five prominent 
instances to raise the whole rate for 1895 above that for the previous 
year, despite the decreases for the first six months, and in several 
others to maintain the whole rate at the 1894 level ; and then it became 
evident that the sympathetic fall in prices caused by the mining 
“slump” had been quite uncalled for, so that under the further 
encouragement of very promising traffic returns for the current year, 
an appreciation of all classes of home railway stocks set in, which, 
aided by continued depression in foreign markets, has brought 
debentures, guaranteed and preference stocks, to prices at which 
they can yield less than 2% per cent., and has advanced many of 
the ordinary and deferred class from 10 to 20 points since the 
beginning of the year. 

Having thus reviewed briefly the circumstances under which the 
present rise in home rails has taken place, we are now in a position 
to discuss more intelligently what change, if any, this indicates in, or 
has produced upon, the character of the class of security as an 
investment. This leads us to remark at the outset that in the 
period which our short preliminary sketch has embraced, nothing 
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noteworthy has occurred which has either increased or diminished 
the confidence which has always been felt—except in times of extreme 
reaction—in the stability of railway business. The stability of British 
railways, it is perhaps hardly necessary to remark, can never be 
really shaken except by the extensive adoption of some more 
economical and equally serviceable method of transport; and 
although the spread of electric street-traction and the successful 
experiments with the petroleum motor on common roads both 
suggest possibilities in this direction, and, what is more, although 
some of the American railroad companies are already complaining 
loudly of being “ paralleled ” by electric “trolley” lines, it cannot be 
maintained that these symptoms have developed sufficiently in this 
country to give the present generation of investors any serious cause 
for alarm. Moreover, in a country where both population and wealth 
are increasing, and where Parliament does not sanction new lines 
simply for competitive purposes, the established companies must go on 
earning increasing revenues year by year ; and that this is so is proved 
by the fact that the official records during the forty years over which 
they extend show an almost uninterrupted growth under the head of 
gross receipts—concurrently, of course, but more than in proportion to, 
an increase in mileage worked, though, unfortunately, zo¢ in propor- 
tion to that in capital expended. As a consequence of this, the bulk 
of the debenture, guaranteed and preference stocks have long been 
regarded as “ gilt-edged ” securities; and, as there had not previously 
been any loss of confidence in this respect, their recent rise in price 
cannot mean any greater appreciation of their intrinsic value, but is 
simply and solely the result of the “ levelling-up ” process which has 
reduced the average yield from all such “ gilt-edged ” securities from 
3% to 2% per cent. To put the matter in a concrete form—the 
Great Western Company has just placed a 2% per cent. debenture 
stock at 103%, a feat which neither it nor any other company could 
have performed at any former period in railway history.* But this 
cannot mean that public confidence in the Great Western is stronger 
than ever before, because since it came through its severe financial 
crisis in the sixties no one had ever dreamed of doubting it ; and besides 
this, the great company’s debentures have practically always been 
unimpeachable. This Great Western issue must be simply another 
phenomenon of the abnormal financial condition which has sent 
consols up to 113. 

All this is far too obvious to need further elaboration, and so we 
may pass on at once to a consideration of the position of home 





* Twenty years ago 4 per cent. debentures fetched par only, and when some of them 
were converted into 3 per cents. about ten years ago, the new stock was barely at par. 
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railway ordinary stocks, which is just now a point of very real interest 
to investors. Turning to this department, then, we are confronted at 
once by the faet that many ordinary and deferred stocks are just now 
selling at prices which, on the basis of the two last years’ dividends— 
years of improvement, be it remembered—will yield less than 3 per 
cent.; and when we have made all allowance for the glut of money 
seeking investment and the consequent scarcity of the higher classes 
of stock, there can remain no doubt that the disposition of investors 
and speculators to buy the minor railway stocks at these prices is due 
to a pretty confident expectation of increased dividends. To enquire 
how far this expectation is likely to be realised is the main purpose 
of the remainder of this article. 

The chief basis upon which the hope of a larger distribution rests 
is, of course, the very favourable traffic returns of the current year; 
and it may be at once granted that these exhibit something more 
than the normal expansion which, as already stated, is the natural 
characteristic of railway business in this country. For the first 
quarter of the year the gross increase which the published figures 
show was no less than £1,325,000, made up about equally from 
goods and passengers; and, although against this it is prudent to 
set the fact, already noted, that the first quarter of 1895 was a dis- 
appointing one owing to severe weather, which had no parallel in 
1896, yet, after allowing for this, there remains a large margin of 
increase—a margin which received a substantial addition almost 
every week during the second quarter—of which the only adequate 
explanation is that railways continue well in the current of a rising 
‘tide of trade.” What are the causes or conditions of the flow and 
ebb of this tide nobody has yet precisely discovered, but past 
experience teaches that, when once the current has set definitely in 
the one direction or the other, it is extremely likely to continue so 
for a few years at least, unless it is rudely disturbed by some quite 
abnormal influence. Therefore, apart from the contingency of a 
European war—a contingency, however, which cannot be said just 
now to be quite remote—there seems good reason to believe that 
trade will continue buoyant for at least three years longer; and as 
there never was a time when railway managers were more keen to 
foster trade and to promote, instead of merely providing for, move- 
ment of all kinds, it seems very likely that the period of merely 
normal “elasticity” of revenue which set in about 1890 has now 
definitely given place to a period of real expansion. But it is im- 
portant to bear in mind that the rate of expansion shown by the traffic 
returns will probably now become less, owing to the fact that the com- 
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parison will be not with depressed figures, as in the early part of the 
year, but with the inflated returns of the summer of 1895. Indeed, 
it would not be surprising if, owing to’ this fact, increases disappeared 
almost entirely for a time; and this prospect discounts seriously the 
trustworthiness of those prophets who, on the strength of the past 
half-year’s gains, are predicting a total increase for the year of about 
four millions, an increase which will compare with the historical ones 
of 1872, 1873 and 1889. 

Nevertheless, a substantial total increase there will in all likeli- 
hood be; but this does not necessarily mean, as prudent investors 
will not need to be reminded, a corresponding increase of dividends. 
There are, of course, other important factors to be taken into 
account, of which one is general, namely, working expenditure, and 
two others particular, viz., additions to fixed charges by, and the 
constitution of the capital of,.each individual company. Looking 
first at working expenses, we find here again some support for the © 
rosy view of railway prospects indicated by present prices, in the fact 
that economies are probably being effected under the head of “ loco- 
motive power.” The beginning of these economies dates from as 
long ago as 1892, when, thanks to the low price of coal which then 
ruled, a reduction of 5°7 per cent. was effected in the expenditure on 
fuel, despite an increase of 1°3 per cent. in train-mileage run. During 
a portion of 1893, owing of course to the coal strike, the price of 
coal was greatly enhanced, but by enforcing the utmost economy in 
its use, and by reducing their train-mileage, the companies neverthe- 
less succeeded in effecting a further economy of 2°8 per cent. in loco- 
motive power, though, in consequence of the great reduction of gross 
receipts, also caused by the coal strike, the general ratio of working 
expenses rose to the highest figure on record, viz.,57 per cent. In 
1894 a further reduction of 4°4 per cent. was made in expenditure on 
fuel, despite the fact the train-mileage returned to its normal level ; 
and though this was to a great extent helped by reduced prices for 
coal, it is in the main to be credited—at least, that is the conclusion 
of the Board of Trade officials—to economies in working, which have 
led to an increased amount of work being done by engines witha . 
lessened consumption of coal. If this is so, there seems no reason to 
fear that these economies have not since been maintained, though the 
official report for 1895 has not yet been published; at any rate this 
is certain, that with low prices of coal still ruling, the companies 
decreased their expenditure under the head of locomotive power 
considerably in 1895. Therefore, 1896 also may reasonably be 
expected to show good results in this respect, although, with the 
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increasing activity of trade, and the heavy expenditure in prospect 
under the Naval Works Act, rather higher prices in the great coal- 
fields are now to be expected.* 

Apart from locomotive power, however, it is difficult to believe 
that reductions are being effected under any of the other important 
subdivisions of working expenses. On “wages” the full effect of 
the Railway Servants’ Hours of Labour Act of 1893 can hardly yet 
have been felt; ‘‘rates and taxes” are probably still increasing 
under the influence of the Loca! Government Act of 1894; and the 
Agricultural Rating Bill threatens to add to, rather than lighten, as 
might have been hoped, the already excessive burdens resting on 
railway companies as ratepayers. Moreover, in regard to “ main- 
tenance of way” and “repairs and renewals,” it is important to 
remember that low prices of iron and steel and other materials have 
lately ruled, and that these are quite likely to be increased with 
increased activity of trade. “Government Duty ” will be abolished 
when railway companies have elementary justice done to them, but 
this is already a comparatively small item; and ‘“ compensation 
for personal injury,” which has lately been a steadily decreasing 
charge, cannot be said to have quite lost the terrors which more 
than any other item it once had for ordinary shareholders, in view of 
some recent instances of eccentric behaviour on the part of per- 
manent way. 

On the whole, therefore, prospects as to working expenditure do 
not weigh heavily either in the one scale or the other. The adoption 
of electric traction might produce a revolution in the working of the 
metropolitan lines. The use of petroleum in place of coal might 
result in great economy in railway working generally. But both 
these possibilities are “ outside the range of practical politics,” as far 
as the money market is concerned. The present investor in railway 
stocks cannot act safely except on the assumption that the present 
‘index numbers,” namely, 56 per cent. as the proportion of working 
expenses to gross receipts, and 2s. 8d. as the average cost per train- 
mile run, will be maintained in the future. The utmost he should 
calculate upon is, that the influences which has raised the former by 
4 percent. and the latter by 2d. during the last five years, have 
pretty well spent themselves, and will probably now leave things zx 
statu quo for a time. 





*A usually accurate authority recently published an announcement that the Midland 
Company’s contracts in South Yorkshire had been let for this year at prices which showed 
a gain to the company of more than Is. per ton. But we have good reason for believing 
that this is incorrect, and that the contract prices are rather higher than usual. 
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Turning now to the capital accounts of our railway companies, we 
find at once the remainder of the explanation—of which the rise in 
working cost has already supplied a part—of why, during the last 
twenty years, a steadily increasing gross revenue had been accom- 
panied by a steadily decreasing average of dividend rates. Owing, 
principally, to the immense amount of the preliminary expenses 
entailed by Parliamentary contests, and to the outrageous exactions 
of many landowners, the original cost of nearly all our great lines far 
exceeded the original estimates ; but, as the revenue at once earned 
exceeded estimates in many cases to a far greater extent, the com- 
panies, with some notable exceptions, came through the ordeal very 
well, although it is noteworthy that the proportion of net receipts to 
total paid-up capital has never quite reached 5 per cent.—at least not 
in the thirty-five years over which the official figures on this point 
extend. The highest recorded figure is 4°71 per cent. in 1871, from 
which date there has been a slow but steady decline to 3°77 in 1895 ; 
and it is probably more than a coincidence that the year of maximum, 
1871, was the year in which the introduction of the block system of 
signalling was first vigorously taken in hand on the leading lines. 
For not only did the block system, with its necessary complements of 
interlocking gear and continuous brakes, entail a large annual 
expenditure of capital throughout the seventies and early eighties,* 
but the need of it showed that railway enterprise had reached that 
critical point in its development which all undertakings involving 
large machinery have at one time or another to face—the point when 
the growth of business definitely outstrips both’ the capacity and 
quality of the apparatus originally provided to carry it on. This was 
undoubtedly the position in which our railway companies found 
themselves in the early seventies ; and during the quarter of a. century 
which has since elapsed they have done little else but endeavour to 
extricate themselves from that position, not only by adopting the 
most costly improvements for traffic working, but by duplicating 
lines, laying down immense siding areas, and —most serious of all— 
enlarging and multiplying terminal stations in great cities, a class of 
operation which becomes every year more costly as cities expand and 
congest, and as the powers of local governments increase. 

Nor can it be said that this process of “ patching up” old lines 
has even reached its climax, much less that it is on the decline. 
During the five years 1891-1895—to quote from a table in an 





* On the Great Northern, for instance, it was calculated in 1880 that the block system 
was costing in interest on fixed outlay and new maintenance charges £106,000 a year, equal 
to I per cent. dividend on the company’s open stock. 
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admirable little hand-book just published *—the sixteen leading 
British companies spent £60,414,387 of new capital, while in the 
same period they added to their systems 66156 miles of new line. 
This works out at £90,000 a mile, whereas £25,000 to £30,000 a 
mile is a liberal average for new lines even in this country, and soa 
balance of quite £40,000,000 remains to debit to expenditure on 
existing mileage during the short term of five years. There is no 
suggestion that any of the boards of these highly respectable com- 
panies are committing the sin which their predecessors in some cases 
committed—and in the end suffered for—of paying current charges 
out of capital, though the line drawn to divide “‘repairs and renewals” 
from ‘additions to estate” might in a few cases be raised with 
advantage. We willingly admit that the capital expenditure com- 
prised in the above total could not, to any appreciable extent, have 
been taken out of revenue without great hardship and injustice to the 
deferred shareholders ; and that it could not have been postponed 
without serious future consequences to the proprietary at large. What 
we are here concerned to point out is the grave extent to which this 
rapid rate of capital outlay discounts the benefits of increasing 
revenue ; and it seems wise also to add this further word of warning: 
that a time when money is phenomenally cheap, a time when—as 
the recent experiment of the Great Western has proved—railway 
boards can raise capital on terms which their predecessors never so 
much as hoped for, is not a time when pressing, or even plausible, 
demands for new outlay are likely to be set aside. 


The moral of this of course is, that investors, before buying 
railway stocks at the present prices, should ascertain carefully the 
available capital powers and existing liabilities of the company which 
they favour; and, at the same time, it will be well for them to 
extend their enquiries to the proportions and constitutions of the 
various classes of stock. Thus, deferred stocks of comparatively 
small total amc unts, which are already receiving a small dividend, 
would seem to be the most promising investment just now, because 
they will receive the full benefit of an improvement in the position of 
the companies, even if it be temporary only; and even the non- 
dividend are likely before long to show a profit on present prices, 
because we are not yet, probably, on the top of the rise. But if the 
rise does continue, it will be solely due to the continued influence of 
low money rates, and not to any legitimate calculations as to improved 
business—at least, that is the conclusion to which the above enquiry 





* Home Railways as Investments, by W. J. Stevens (Effingham Wilson). 
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into the prospects of the companies points. Present prospects barely 
justify present prices, and if “ the turns of the investment screw ”— 
to borrow an apt phrase—which have carried consols and other “ gilt- 
edged” securities to such high points, continue to elevate home 
railway ordinary stocks also, the prudent investor will do well to 
remember that the discovery of a new field of investment, a big war, 
or the failure of some important crop, may set to work the “ dear- 
money ” screw-driver to loosen the screw and bring the whole erection 


down with a run. 
Cc. H. GRINLING. 
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BritisH TRADE WITH FRANCE.—An interesting report on the trade of 
this country with our neighbours across the Channel has recently been 
issued. It is pleasing to note that trade showed a very fair expansion. 
According to the French trade statistics, the total value of the foreign trade 
between the two countries last year amounted to close upon sixty millions 
sterling. For the previous year it was under fifty-six millions, so that there 
was a considerable increase in 1895. If, however, we take the comparison 
back to 1891, we find a falling off of about four millions sterling ; and taking 
the quinquennial period ending 1895, it is only as regards the previous two 
years that the comparison is satisfactory. It was in the exports from France 
that the chief advance in Anglo-French trade took place during the past year. 
The increase therein was £4,300,000, the total trade amounting to 
440,208,000, while the total of imports was only £19,784,000, and the 
increase, as compared with 1894, only £577,000. In both branches of 
trade the advance was pretty general. It may interest a certain section of 
the French press—who lose no opportunity of fermenting a quarrel with 
England—to know that England is the best market that France possesses 
abroad, having taken nearly as much in 1895 as Belgium, Germany and 
Switzerland combined. 

THE UNITED States.—One of the largest reports ever issued by the 
Foreign Office is that relating to the consular district of Chicago. Chicago 
itself has 18 of the 144 pages devoted to its trade, the remainder being given 
to the vice-consulates at Denver, Kansas City, St. Louis, and St. Paul. 
Mr. Burroughs, the author of the report, declares “that the foreign trade as a 
whole, to and from this vice-consulate, is greater than any other section in 
North America.” The report contains valuable information, although in more 
than one respect the document is far from ideal. There is little discrimination, 
and the drafting is not up to the usual literary quality of an official document.— 
The recent revenue of the United States does not offer much encouragement 
to those who are tempted to invest in the securities of that country. Since 
the year began the revenue has declined month by month from $31,374,053 in 
January to $24,879,388 in May. The average of the last three months has 
been under $25,500,000, while the disbursements of the Treasury averaged 
$29,100,000 ; a deficit of $12,000,000 being thus incurred in a single quarter. 
After slightly improving for some little time past, the bank clearances in 
the principal cities showed in May a decrease of 13 per cent. on the 
corresponding month of last year. The sales of stock in New York amounted 
to only 2,799,613 shares of the value of $188,000,000, against 8,932,707 shares 
worth $463,000,000 in May, 1895. 














Monetary Review. 


The Downward Tendency in Rates.—The Japanese Indemnity Funds.—Bank- 
ing Amalgamations.—Eastern Exchanges and the Rise in Stlver.— 
Trade.— The Financial Position in the United States.— Politics. 


y[HE SLIGHTLY firmer tendency noticeable in the money 
market at the time of writing last month has, from the 
banker’s point of view, only too quickly disappeared, 
and notwithstanding the fact that the end of the half- 
year is rapidly approaching, discount rates, as shewn in 

the table below, are at or near the lowest quotations for the month. 

















P Market Rates—Best Bills. 
—— Bank Rate. 
oney. _ 
Three Months.| Four Months. | Six Months. 
May 22,1896. a-1% $% $% ts % 2% 
June 22, 1896. 4% 33% 13% 13 % 2% 
Movement .. —3% —75% —-2% —t% _— 




















The reasons for the falling away in rates are not far to seek. A 
month ago the transference of nearly 48,000,000 from the open 
market to the Bank of England had, at least, a momentary effect 
upon rates. It was apprehended that such a further large “ lock-up” 
of money must mean a perceptible decrease in available supplies 
for market purposes. Naturally enough, therefore, the fact that 
these apprehensions have proved to be groundless has caused a 
revulsion of feeling, and although money is, perhaps, only a little 
more plentiful than hitherto, the ease has been more pronounced. 
It is true, of course, that nearly a million sterling of Japanese money 
has been released during the month, and found its way, more or less, 
into the market, while further disbursements are anticipated during 
the coming month. A more potent factor, however, in the market is 
the knowledge that, on the 5th of next month, Consols and other 
dividends released threaten to overwhelm the market with floating 
money. Looking to the future, therefore, it is more than difficult to 
discern signs of any influences likely to materially reduce the exist- 
ing plethora of money. At the same time an increased revival of 
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speculative business in the Stock Exchange has to be noticed, and it 
appears probable that minus political alarms Stock Exchange require- 
ments from bankers are likely to be upon a larger scale during the 
second half of this year than in the former half. Again, the con- 
tinued rush of new companies, with capitals ranging from hundreds 
of thousands to millions, must also have its effect upon the market, 
not necessarily by the immediate absorption of cash raised by means 
of prospectuses, but by the stimulus given to various departments of 
trade and other enterprises. Signs are not wanting, too, that in 
spite of the present plethora of money, the demand for the same 
is slightly increasing. During the past month the India Council has 
been able to lend sums of money to a surprising extent until the first 
few days in July. Of course, to a considerable extent, this borrow- 
ing may be merely a means for avoiding the usual applications 
made to the Bank of England at the end of the half-year, but the 
fact remains that large sums of money have been thus borrowed 
by the market and will have to be repaid. 


In sympathy with the decline in rates here, money has tended to 
depreciate on the continent also, and exchanges on London are lower 
than a monthago. Thisis notably the case both in France and Berlin, 
the exchange at both centres having declined during the month 
to a point stimulating gold exports from the open market here. 
Foreign bourses have been firm on the whole, though in the case of 
Paris the threatened tax upon French rentes has had for a time an 
adverse effect. 

THE JAPANESE INDEMNITY FUNDS. 


The operations connected with the transference of these funds 
from one quarter to another, and their release or retention by the 
Bank of England, is now so great a factor in the money market 
that the following extract from a recent consular report on Japan 
is of considerable interest, throwing as it docs some light upon the 
direction in which the funds may be employed in the future :— 


With regard to the 80,000,000 dol. to be appropriated from the war indemnity now in 
London, it is proposed that instead of converting the sum into silver and bringing it to Japan, 
it should be made over to an agent of the Bank of Japan in London, the Government 
borrowing from the Bank of Japan convertible notes to that amount. It will be for the bank 
to obtain the specie payments here by selling bills in the ordinary course of business. The 
bank will receive from the Government for carrying out this scheme, and for issuing the con- 
vertible notes, 5 per cent., and will be charged 4 per cent. on the indemnity which it borrows. 
The notes are to issued on the security of, and in amount equal to such portions of the 
specie as are actually drawn from the Bank of England and held by the London branch of 
the Bank of Japan. The instalments of the war indemnity reccived so far amount to 
120,000,000 yen. Of this sum about 40,000,000 yen are appropriated in the budget for this 
year. The principal items of expenditure under this heading are the following :—Army 
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expansion expenses, 17,200,000 yen; navy expansion, 22,200,000 yen; initial expenses 
towards establishment of steel foundry, 570,000 yen. The remainder of the indemnity 


received—z.e., the 80,000,000 yen mentioned above—will go towards defraying the war . 


costs. In the expansion proposals no mention is made of the sources from which the money 
is to come to defray the expenses. It is very probable that the war indemnity, when received, 
will be devoted to this purpose. 


As a matter of fact, we understand that a very considerable 
amount is now permanently “locked up” at the Bank of England 
against a note issue in Japan. 


BANKING AMALGAMATIONS. 


Recders of our article on this subject, in the June number of the 
magazine, will have experienced no surprise in learning that the 
Barclay & Co. amalgamation finally included a considerable number 
of private banks, all more or less important and of good standing. 
We then indicated that the number of concerns affected would 
probably be about a dozen, and from the following table, extracted 
from the Szatzs?, it will be seen that almost exactly that number are 
included in the fusion, which may be described as one of the largest 
and most important amalgamations of modern times. The circular 
issued by Messrs. Barclay & Co. runs thus :— 


54 Lombard Street, 

London, E.C. 

We have the pleasure to inform you of the completion of arrangements for the 
amalgamation of the businesses of the private banks, whose names are appended, as a 
company with the name of Barclay & Company, Limited. 

The registered capital will be 46,000,000, of which £5,000,000 will be issued and 
subscribed ; £2,000,000 will be paid up, and a further sum of £1,000,000 provided as a 
reserve fund. The whole of the £5,000,000, and also the reserve fund, will be subscribed 
by the amalgamating firms. 

The directors, whose names are annexed, have been selected from among the existing 
partners, and the local management will remain in the same hands as heretofore, the private 
character of the banks being thus preserved. 

We are confident that this combination of private banks, which has been long in con- 
templation, will have the approval of our friends and of all concerned. 

Barc.ay & Co. 

Notg.—Owing to the necessary formalities under the Companies Acts, the actual registration of the 
company may not take place before the end of July. 


June, 1896. 


NAMES OF BANKS AMALGAMATING.—Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, Ransom, Bouverie and 
Co., London and Brighton; Goslings and Sharpe, London ; Gurney and Co., Norwich, 
Fakenham, Halesworth, King’s Lynn, Wisbech, Great Yarmouth; Gurneys, Alexanders and 
Co., Ipswich; Gurneys, Round and Co., Colchester; J. Backhouse and Co., Darlington ; 
Bassett, Son and Harris, Bedfordshire Leighton Buzzard Bank ; Fordham, Gibson and Co., 
Royston ; Gibson, Tuke and Gibson, Saffron Walden and North Essex Bank; Molineux, 
Whitfeld and Co., Old Bank, Lewes ; J. Mortlock and Co., Limited, Cambridge ; Sharples, 
Tuke, Lucas and Seebohm, Hitchin; Sparrow, Tufnell and Co., Essex Bank, Chelmsford 
and Braintree ; Veasey, Desborough, Bevan, Tillard and Co., Huntingdon Townand County 
Bank ; Woodall, Hebden and Co., Scarborough Old Bank. Board of Directors Francis 
Augustus Bevan, Esq., chairman, 54 Lombard Street ; Samuel Gurney Buxton, Esq., vice- 
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chairman, Norwich ; Edmund Backhouse, Esq., Darlington ; Hugh Gurney Barclay, Esq., 
Norwich; Robert Barclay, Esq., 54 Lombard Street; Francis Bassett, Esq., Leighton 
Buzzard ; Wilfrid Arthur Bevan, Esq., 54 Lombard Street; Edward Lewis Birkbeck, Esq., 
Norwich; Henry Birkbeck, Esq., Norwich; Geoffrey Fowell Buxton, Esq., Norwich ; 
Edmund Birch Gibson, Esq., Saffron Walden; Francis Gosling, Esq., 19 Fleet Street ; 
Herbert Gosling, Esq., 19 Fleet Street; The Lord Kinnaird, 1 Pall Mall East; Edward 
Backhouse Mounsey, Esq., Darlington; Charles Townshend Murdoch, Esq., M.P., 1 Pall 
Mall East; Edmund Henry Parker, Esq., Cambridge; Frederic Seebohm, Esq., Hitchin ; 
Joseph Herbert Tritton, Esq., 54 Lombard Street ; Francis Barry Whitfeld, Esq., Lewes ; 
Robert Woodhouse, Esq., Chelmsford. 











Number No. of Capital Liability 
Founded. of Banks and and to 
Partners. Branches. Reserves. Customers. 
1720 Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, ) & & 
1786 II Ransom, Bouverie and Co. 10 1,000,000 8,590,000 
1805 Hall, Bevan and Co. i) 


1650 4 Goslings and Sharpe - I 400,000 1,250,000 











1744 Gurney, Alexanders and Co. s 
1774-82 } 4 { Gurneys and Birkbecks } 88 sane 8,042,500 
1774 4 J. Backhouse and Co. ae 20 250,000 3,220,000 
1805 5 Sparrow, Tufnell and Co. ... 21 140,000 905,000 
1789 5 Molineux, Whitfeld and Co. 10 100,C0O 1,075,000 
1820 4 Sharples, Tuke and Co... 8 1C0,000 790,000 
ron 7 ae egg and Co. ia 3 100,000 595,000 

I ) Fordham, Gibson and Co. ... 

1824 f 7 Gibson, Tuke and Co. 7 ne cae 556,000 
1812 6 Bassett, Son and Harris __... 9 70,0CO 435,000 
1804 4 Veasey, Desborough and Bevan 4 60,000 300,000 
1794 4 Woodall, Hebden and Co. ... I (say) 50,000 | (say)250,000 
74 | 182 | £3,360,000 | £26,008,500 














EASTERN EXCHANGES, ETC. 


The curious feature has been apparent during the past month that 
notwithstanding the falling off in the value of money in Bombay 
and Calcutta, both the Indian rates of exchange and the applications 
for India Council drafts have risen appreciably. The rates of the 
Banks of Bombay and Calcutta, which were quite recently as high as 7 
per cent., have now fallen to 4 per cent. Notwithstanding this fact, 
however, sales of Council drafts have been on a very large scale 
indeed, so that since the 1st April the India Council has sold con- 
siderably more than the usual 60 lakhs per week. Side by side with 
these events, rupee paper has also risen considerably ; indeed, it 
is to that fact largely that the sale of drafts may be attributed. 
It is known that about four crores of 3 per cent. rupee paper is 
shortly to be issued in India; and, this, together with the rising 
exchange, has induced speculation in rupee paper on this side. 
Eastern banks appear to have sold largely and then covered their salcs 
by repurchases in the Bombay and Calcutta markets, an operation 
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largely effected by the purchase of India Council drafts. At the 
time of writing the India Council is reducing the amount of bills 
offered on Wednesdays from 60 to 50 lakhs; a course prompted, it 
is believed, by the falling off in exports from India. 


BULLION. 

Apart from a small demand for bar gold on French and German 
account, practically all arrivals of the metal during the month have 
been taken to the Bank of England. Speculation in the silver 
market has been stimulated by the course of events in the United 
States, the position there at one time looking very favourable to 
silver interests. During the month the price has at one time been 
as high as 317d. per oz., and it has not fallen below 31%d@. Buying 
has been on a large scale, but more for the Continent on account 
of speculators and for the East. 


TRADE. 


Progress continues to mark our foreign trade. It is difficult to 
compare the figures of last May with the same month in 1895, 
because the Whitsuntide holidays fell in May this year, while in 
1895 they occurred in June. In addition to this there were five 
Sundays in last May, while there were only four in May of 1895. 
None the less, imports for the month showed a decrease of merely 4 
per cent., while in the case of exports there was a small increase of 
about 2%. So far-as the prices of commodities are concerned, 
however, our index number of prices totals at 2,143, as compared with 
2,177 for the previous month, the decrease being largely due to the 
very heavy fall which has taken place in the price of sugar. 


THE FINANCIAL POSITION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


As if to make any forecast of the money market a hopeless 
task, the financial outlook in the United States is, at the present 
moment, so obscured by political affairs that it is well-nigh impossible 
to indicate even the immediate future of the New York money 
market, and, therefore, its effects upon this country. For our own 
part we confess that we do not consider the financial outlook in the 
United States as at all promising. We have but recently had 
evidence that the silver party in that country is still very strong, and 
although for the moment it would seem that sound money (or what 
is spoken of by Americans as sound money) and common-sense 
have prevailed, an election “ platform” has been declared, which, if 
not containing a gold plank is, at least, hostile to the free coinage 
of silver. This, however, must be regarded merely as an election 
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platform. When President Cleveland was clected some four years 
ago nothing could have been more determined than his views as to 
a sound currency, and this attitude he has creditably maintained 
throughout his Presidency. And yet silver interests represented in 
the Congress and Senate have been too powerful for him to intro- 
duce measures successfully, and to thoroughly deal with the currency 
of the country. His influence has been a powerful one, but it has 
been negative rather than positive, that is to say, the country has 
always felt sure that any bill introduced to undermine the gold 
standard of the country was certain of a veto by the President. 
Because of this deadlock in the past, and because of the knowledge 
of the immense strength of the silver party, we have witnessed gold 
pouring out of the United States; we have seen large loans raised to 
restore the resources of the Treasury, and we have seen that such 
loans have served their purpose only for the briefest time. When 
these past events are remembered it is difficult to escape from the 
conviction that things in America will have to be worse before they 
will really improve ; in other words, that it will not be until the United 
States people are painfully aroused to the fact that confidence 
in the stability of their currency is seriously hindering their commer- 
cial progress, that we may hope to see the matter of the currency 
seriously taken in hand and put on a logical basis. 


POLITICS. 


Those who have watched most closely the Venezuelan controversy 
between this country and the United States will be most impressed 
that in the controversy there still remains all the elements for a 
serious—we will not say quarrel, but a serious disturbance of the 
amicable relations which should exist between this country and 
America. The Commission appointed by Congress is now at work 
collecting evidence for their Report upon the question of Venezuelan 
boundaries, and if, as well-informed quarters assure us, there is reason 
to fear that the Report will be hostile to British interests, the position, 
in the face of President Cleveland’s original message to Congress, will 
be truly an awkward one. That message was doubtless an ill-advised 
one, lacking in diplomacy and even in temperate language. None 
the less it was the voice of the President of the United States, and 
was acclaimed by vast numbers of the American population. If it 
were possible, before the Report is completely prepared and pre- 
sented to Congress, for some mutual concession to be arrived at by 
which, say, the matter could be referred to impartial arbitration, we 
cannot help thinking that such a concession on our part would be 
immensely appreciated in the United States, and while by some this 
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concession may be considered uncalled for, there is no doubt that 
such action by our Government would go far to cement the friendly 
relations between this country and the United States. 

Recent events in South Africa are too complicated and too 
partially revealed, to warrant a thorough criticism of the situation 
there. But the statesmanlike course hitherto taken by President 
Kruger in respect to the prisoners of Pretoria certainly arouses hopes 
that his action with regard to the reforms demanded by the 
Uitlanders will be equally just and statesmanlike. It is to be 
sincerely hoped that the commission of inquiry promised by the 
Government to determine upon whom the responsibility for recent 
events in the Transvaal really rests, will be formed with as little delay 
as possible. We can lose nothing of our prestige by showing a 
proper and dignified promptitude in this direction. 


————____- > - 


CuiL1.—Although the President’s message to the Chilian Congress is, 
from a financial standpoint, much more favourable than could have been 
expected in view of the large outlay on armaments, the country, it is clear, 
is spending more than the Treasury receives. Including the surplus from 1894 
the revenue last year amounted to $101,000,000, and the expenditure was 
$93,000,000, leaving a surplus of $8,000,000. In the current year the 
expenditure is estimated at $86,000,000, and the surplus at the close at only 
$3,000,o00o—which indicates that $5,000,000 more will be expended than the 
revenue provides. In.1897 the expenditure is expected to be only 
$79,000,000 ; so that by that time the national account should be brought to 
an equilibrium. The President states that $39,000,000 in notes have been 
withdrawn, and that the Treasury holds $27,000,000 with which to face the 
conversion of a further $18,000,000 in notes. In five years the external 
debt has doubled, rising from $9,000,000 to $18,000,000, which includes the 
new loan of $4,000,000. In the same period $104,000,000 of expenses 
incurred through the civil war, $2,000,000 for international claims, and 
$8,000,000 on account of guano, have been paid. The internal debt has 
been reduced by $45,000,000 and the floating debt by $25,000,000. The 
outlay on public works has reached $55,000,000. In a recent number of the 
Diario Official, the rumours that were in circulation of a new issue of paper 
money by the Chilian Government are denied with much emphasis. The 
official journal says that there is no motive whatever for the Government to 
think, even remotely, of new issues of paper money, since the State not only 
possesses the resources necessary to meet all demands upon it, but has further 
been able to assist banking houses with considerable sums since June, 1895. 
* Tt would be a singular case,” the journal adds, “in the economic history of 
nations, that a State which is not a debtor, but a creditor, should meditate 
an issue of paper without having any use for it, and which would remain as a 
surplus in the Treasury.” 
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STOCK EXCHANGE VALUES. 


HE value of public securities continues to steadily advance. 
Last month we had to record an increase in the value 
of our representative securities of £27,000,000, and for 
the present month a still further appreciation of 
over £30,000,000 is shown, the figures comparing as 











follows :— 
Aggregate value of 325 securities on May 21st, 1896 . -  £3;249,137,000 
” ” » June 2oth, 1896 . - £3,279,507,000 
Increase . ‘i wa 4 30,370,000 


There have been frequent pauses in activity in the stock markets 
during the month: sometimes occasioned by the attractions of Ascot 
and Epsom races, and at another time by various political reports 
more or less adverse. Notwithstanding these influences, however, 
the factor of cheap money has once again proved to be the pre- 
dominating force in the markets, resulting in a further appreciable 
net gain in values, 


Undoubtedly the greatest activity, accompanied by the most 
marked rise in values, has been in English railway ordinary stocks, 
and in South American securities. In the former group, an 
appreciation of nearly seven millions is shown in the capital value of 
nineteen representative stocks, the favourable weekly traffics and 
the dearth of other investment stocks at reasonable prices alike 
favouring the advance. In the list of foreign stocks a rise of over 
five millions is also shown—an advance mainly due to a recovery in 
Italian bonds on the improved tone of the Paris Bourse, and to freer 
speculation in Argentine securities on the prospect of a scheme for 
the unification of the debt of that country. 


Next in importance to these movements may be cited the enor- 
mous demand for all first-class industrial concerns, a selection of 
fifteen stocks alone showing an increase of no less than 13% per 
cent., while in brewery stocks the advance has averaged at about 
10% per cent. In both of these groups the advance recorded in 
Guinness Brewery stock and J. & P. Coats ordinary shares has been 
phenomenal. 


American railway shares, notwithstanding the disturbed condition 
of domestic politics in that country, have tended to rise. English 
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52 STOCK EXCHANGE VALUES. 
bank shares again show a very satisfactory advance, which, coming 
* as it does so near the end of the half-year, looks well. i 
The mining market has been erratic, and prices have varied 
throughout the month in accordance with the daily news from 
Pretoria and Matabeleland. 
TABLE.—SHOWING VALUES OF SECURITIES AND THEIR AGGREGATE VARIATION 
DURING THE PAST MONTH. 
[o00’s omitted. ] 
P ‘ Market Values. Comparison. 
| Nominal Department, Increase 
Amount (Par containing = 
} alue). May 21, 1896.|June 20, 1896. Increase. Decrease. Decrease. 
4 4 4 4 4 Per Cent. 
800,194 | 14 British and Indian| 903,588 | 904,427 839 aa + "09 
Funds * 
36,379 | 8 Corporation (U.K.) 46,078 46,117 39 ae + ‘ol 
Stocks 
49,417 | 11 Colonial Gov. do. 54.552 54,897 345 ase + 06 
29,823 | 5 Do. Inscribed do. 332533 33,647 114 a + 03 
928,539 | 30 Foreign Gov. do.| 812,390] 817,517 5,127 ae + 06 
213,007 | 19 British Rail. Ord.| 325,994 332,821 6,827 ae + 21 
171,118 | 14 Do. Debenture do. | 228,637 229,076 439 He + o2 
128,803 | 13 Do. Preference do.| 206,708 207,600 892 eae + 04 
47,010 | 7 Indian Railway do. 773404 77,904 500 -_ + 06 
56,014 | 8 Railways in British 19,386 19,992 606 sky + 31 
Possessions do. x 
89,000 | 10 American Ry. Shs. 59,290 60,007 717 ren + 12 
59,545 | 12 Do. Bonds (Gold) . 44,054 43,913 ise 141 - 03 
7,605 | 5 Do. do. (Stg.) . 8,199 8,279 80 sil + ro 
19,516 | 12 Foreign Railways . 16,468 16, 108 = 360 - 22 
84,216 | 9 Do. Obligations . 62,012 61,859 sie 153 - o2 | 
35,190 | 30 Bank Shares, z.e. on nee tes wee sa | 
— 10 British Bank Shs. 41,557 41,986 429 ide + ro 
— <4 Australasian do. 8,023 8,106 83 + 10 
— | 6 Other Colonial do. 6,470 6,696 226 + 355 
~- 10 Semi-Foreign do. 15,172 155335 163 + Vl 
| 7,038 | 8 Corporation Stocks 7,509 7,530 21 + 03 
(Col. and For.) 
6,167 | 8 Finan. Land. a 6,662 6,870 208 + 31 
10,842 | 4Gas. ° : 31,829 32,186 357 ee + I'l 
3,956 | 14 Insurance . . 25,052 25,015 las 37 - Ol 
6,055 | 7 Coal, Iron & Steel 6,726 7391 665 we + 99 
20,716 | 6Can.and Dock . 62,367 63,768 1,401 in + 22 
4,529 | 8 Breweries . R 13,722 15,219 1,497 ES + 10°9 
9,944 | 15 Com.Industrial,etc. 26,551 29,591 3,040 a +137 
8,810 | 10 Mines (chiefly S. 445745 50,906 6,161 ed +138 ?, 
_ African) 
4,966 | 8Shipping . . 51733 5,783 50 ee + 09 
17,914 | 9 Telegraph and 21,900 21,961 61 oe + 03 
Telephone . 
4,066 | 11 Tram.andOmnibus 4,992 4,988 cer 4 - Oo! 
8,553 | 10 Waterworks . . 21,834 22,012 178 ase + 08 
31,065 695 Average 
Less | Decrease 695 wee Increase. 
a = Per Cent. 
2,868,932 |325* Totals £] 3,249,137 | 3,279,507 30,370 | Net Increase + 09 
* Different sets of securities taken as from December, 1895. 
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EDUCATIONAL PAPERS IN BANKING AND FINANCE. 
V. 


Constitution of the Bank of England further considered —The Banking 
Department.— Proprietors Capital. Rest.” —“ Public” and “ Other” 
Deposits, &c. 

HAVING carefully considered the nature of the Issue Department 
of the Bank of England, we may now turn our attention to the second 
portion of the balance-sheet given below, and examine the details of 
the Banking Department proper. In so doing, we shall at the same 
time obtain some insight into the general system of banking :— 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An account, pursuant to the Act 7 and 8 Vict., cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Wednesday, April 8th, 1896. 


Issue Department. 




















Notes issued - ‘ - £61,149,680 Government debt = - 411,015,100 
Other securities . = “ 5,784,900 
Gold coin and bullion - 44,349,680 
Silver bullion 2 ‘. _ 
461,149,680 461,149,680 
Banking Department. 
Proprietors’ capital . - £14,553,000 Government securities . - £15,210,953 
est . 2 : ; ; 3,107,270 Other securities . 2 : 28,083,260 
Public deposits (Exchequer, Notes . . ° . 5 34,614,700 
savings banks, Com. Nat. Gold and silver coin . 3 2,528,476 
Debt and div. accounts) . 13,743,101 
Other deposits. ‘ ‘ 48,909, 164 
Seven-day and other bills. 124,854 
£80,437,389 | . £80,437,389 
April oth. H. G. Bowen, Chief Cashier. 


In many respects the banking operations of the Bank of England 
differ in no way from those of other banks in the money market. In 
one respect, however, the Bank of England is affected by special 
legislation which does not apply to any other banking institution. 
In consideration of the large amounts of public money entrusted to 
its care, it was provided by law many years ago that the Bank should 
issue a weekly return showing its assets and liabilities. This weekly 
return, a specimen of which is given above, is at times watched with 
the greatest interest in the money market, inasmuch as the figures 
contained therein often act as a barometer, indicating the condition 
of financial affairs in this country. 
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As we shall see later, however, the Bank of England is no longer 
the controlling factor in the money market, as was the case some few 
years ago, but for the present, and for the purpose of clearly under- 
standing the functions played by the Bank of England, we shall 
ignore that fact, and speak plainly and simply as to the importance 
of the Bank’s operations in the financial world. 

Examining the figures given above, we are at once struck with 
the enormous size of the capital of the Bank as entered under the 
head of “ Proprietors’ Capital.” This amount, it will be found, far 
exceeds that of any other bank in the world; indeed, it exceeds the 
united capitals of the State banks of France and Germany. It will 
be readily seen that this huge amount of proprietors’ capital is an 
immense guarantee to depositors for the prompt repayment of their 
deposits ; and not only is the proprietors’ capital security in this 
respect, but it will be noticed that under the head of “ Rest ” a further 
amount of three millions appears, this being practically the accumu- 
lation of funds which, in an ordinary banker’s balance-sheet, would 
appear as reserve. Thus it will be seen that the Bank has an actual 
working capital of over 1714 millions. Those of our readers who are 
not initiated in banking affairs may, perhaps, be surprised to learn 
that there are few banks which hold in actual cash more than a very 
small percentage of the amounts deposited with them, the remainder 
being represented by marketable securities, “ short bills,” and “ call 
money,” etc., matters we shall fully explain later on. In the case of 
the Bank of England, however, the proportion of capital and reserve 
held against deposits is far greater, and frequently exceeds 50 per 
cent. Whilst adding enormously to the stability of the Bank, it 
must, however, be at once apparent that the very magnitude of the 
Bank’s capital militates against its dividend earning power. Many of 
the joint stock banks in the market have capitals not exceeding four 
to six millions, and it is clear that a smaller amount of profit will 
yield to the shareholders in such concerns a far higher rate of interest 
than that which can be received by the stockholders of the Bank of 
England, where the amount has to be spread over nearly three times 
the capital. 

PUBLIC DEPOSITS. 

This item in the weekly Bank Return deserves considerable atten- 
tion, because it is one which so markedly differentiates the central 
institution from that of other banks. The Bank of England has, in 
fact, the privilege of keeping the account of the British Government. 
The public income, as it is gathered in by customs’ and excise 
officers in the various parts of the country, is paid in at the different 
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branches of the Bank of England; while, on the other hand, the dis- 
bursements the Government has to make to the army and navy, and 
for other purposes, are effected by means of cheques on the Bank. 
A considerable balance, estimated at about three millions, is, however, 
always kept there by the Exchequer free of interest. As Mr. Clare 
states in his valuable Woney-market Primer, this, to a banker, is an 
ideal account, for all its variations can be easily calculated, a hand- 
some balance is always kept, and there is not the least fear of the 
Government withdrawing its money in a panic. Besides the 
Exchequer account, these public deposits comprise the balances 
standing to the credit of the Secretary of State for India, of the 
National Debt Commissioners, and of other “ official ”? accounts. 

We said just now that the various items of the weekly Bank 
Return were watched with great interest by the money market. So 
far, however, as public deposits are concerned, the movements are 
usually so uniform as to be of little interest or consequence to the 
market. For instance, oncé a quarter a heavy decline is usually 
shown in public deposits, but inasmuch as this is due to the 
disbursements of quarterly dividends of consols, the operation is 
anticipated by the market, and is of no special interest or influence. 
Again, in the March quarter of the year a heavy increase is generally 
shown, owing to the ingathering of the taxes at that period of the 
year. These regular variations, as may be imagined, have no sort of 
influence upon the market. If, however, say during March, and 
prior to the payment of the dividends on consols early in April, a 
decline is shown in Government securities, the circumstance is of 
interest to the market as indicating that the Government are probably 
disbursing money for various items of public expenditure. The 
matter is taken note of by the market, because it means, as we shall 
see more fully later, that so much money is being released from 
the Bank of England, and is, more or less, available by bill-brokers 
and others in the open market. Needless to say, the reverse operation, 
namely, the ingathering of Government revenues to be locked up in 
the Bank of England, is also an affair of interest to the money market, 
signifying that so much money has been withdrawn from their 
available resources and deposited at the Bank of England. Only a 
few years ago it was a usual thing, towards the end of March, for 
this transference of money from the open market to the Bank of 
England to have an immediate effect in so depleting the supply of 
money outside the Bank of England, that first, a considerable rise in 
money rates would result ; while the supply of money towards the end 
of the quarter was usually so short, that bill-brokers and others in the 
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outside market had frequently to go to the Bank and obtain their 
‘loans from that institution, which, it may be mentioned, never lends 
at less than 2 per cent. To some extent this condition of things still 
prevails, but for reasons we shall consider later, and to which we 
have already alluded, the Bank of England has no longer the 
complete control over the money market which it held in former 
years. We may say briefly, in passing, that the altered circumstances 
are due to the enormous increase in the available supply of funds in 
the open market. 
OTHER DEPOSITS. 


The preceding paragraph, by a natural order of things, leads us 
to speak of the next item in the Bank Return, namely, “ Other 
deposits,” under which head practically the whole of the Bank’s 
liabilities to the general public are grouped together. Some interesting 
and important facts may be noted about these “ other deposits.” It 
will at once be seen that in amount they exceed those of any other 
bank in the kingdom. This is at first sight remarkable, because, 
unlike other banks, the Bank of England does not allow one farthing 
of interest on the money deposited. In past years other banks have 
allowed tolerably high rates of interest; and although in later times 
a considerable cutting down of the amount of interest allowed has 
taken place, at least one-half per cent. is given by those institutions, 
while the Bank of England, as we have said, gives its depositors no 
return at all on the ‘amount lodged with it. With regard to these 
“other deposits” another and even more striking fact remains to be 
noted, and it is this, that they are largely composed of the reserve 
balances of other bankers. In other words, the outside banks receive 
money from customers on which a certain amount of interest is paid, 
and a portion of which they deposit with the Bank of England, the 
latter institution having the use of this money gratis. Thus we have 
the curious feature of the Bank of England acting as the custodian 
of the reserves of cash of practically its rival institutions in the money 
market. The remainder of “other deposits” not comprised in the 
amount deposited by bankers represent sums deposited by the 
Bank’s own private customers, and the various colonies and corpora- 
tions who keep their balances lying at the Bank of England. It may 
perhaps be wondered why the joint stock and private banks should 
prefer to deposit their reserves of cash in the Bank of England instead 
of taking charge of the amounts themselves. A more natural system, 
it might be supposed, would be that they should deposit the money 
in their own vaults ; but, as has been well described, it is one of the 
peculiarities of English banking that no establishment in the country, 
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excepting the Bank of England, takes charge of its own reserve. Such 
cash as is necessary for daily requirements is kept in hand, but the 
uninvested surplus that must be set aside for unexpected withdrawals 
is assigned to the care of some other bank. The country bank looks 
to the head office; the head office relies on the balance of its London 
agent; and the London agent keeps his reserve at the Bank of 
England. Thus it will be seen that the Bank of England continues 
to play the important function of looking after the cash reserves of 
the whole country. 

It is this fact which gives the weekly returns of the Bank 
of England such importance in the eyes of the money market. 
More or less, the movement shown each week in “other deposits” 
represents the changes which have taken place in the available 
supply of money throughout the kingdom. Thus, supposing a 
decrease of a million or so is shown during any one week, it may 
be seen at once (unless exceptional circumstances prevail) that 
the available supply of money outside is on the decrease, and that 
either private depositors in the Bank have withdrawn large sums 
for the use of their business, for investing or for other purposes, or 
that depositors in other banks have done the same thing, and as a 
result the banks so affected have had to reduce their balance under 
the head of “other deposits” at the Bank of England. Similarly, 
an appreciable increase in “other deposits” often points to the fact 
that, no adequate use being found either by the public for their 
surplus cash, or by banks for money employed in other directions, a 
further amount of “unusable” money has gone to swell “other 
deposits” at the Bank of England. And here an important dis- 
tinction must be borne in mind by the reader between “ public 
deposits” and “other deposits.” For example, we said just now 
that an increase in the amount of “ public deposits” at the Bank of 
England indicated a certain amount of money withdrawn from the 
market and locked up at the Bank of England: that is to say, not 
readily available by the open market; whilst in the case of “ other 
deposits” the reverse is the case. A moment’s consideration will 
suffice to show the difference between the two operations. In the 
case of “public deposits” (chiefly obtained from taxation), the 
money has been taken from the private pockets of individuals and 
placed in the hands of the Bank of England, which does not (except 
in times of stress in the open market) lend out the funds to the 
general market; neither are they drawn upon, excepting at stated 
times, when the Government is making its disbursements, or 
purchasing consols, etc. An increase in “other deposits,’ as we 
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have said, on the other hand, arises not from any forced withdrawals 
from private individuals, as by taxation, but rather by the voluntary 
deposits of surplus capital; and these sums, going to “other deposits,” 
are placed to the credit of an account which can be, and is, drawn 
upon at a moment’s notice. 

Ifthe reader will turn up any recent return of the Bank of England, 
and compare the amount of other deposits with that of, say, six years 
ago, an enormous increase will be noticed in these other deposits. 
The return for the last week of 1890, for example, showed a total of 
“ other deposits ” of 33 millions, while at the present date the total 
stands at nearly 50 millions. The reader will be quite correct in 
inferring from this large increase that the available supplies of money 
in the country had very largely increased, but it will not do for him 
to suppose that they have in reality increased to the amount shown, 
because a very special operation has come into play during the last 
two years—an operation which it is not necessary for us now to go 
deeply into, but which we may mention in passing, so as to avoid 
undue inferences being drawn from the enormous growth in other 
deposits. It will be remembered that, on the completion of the war 
between China and Japan, a very heavy indemnity had to be paid by 
China to Japan. This money was raised by means of a large Chinese 
loan, both here and on the Continent, and the amount thus raised 
was, by order of Japan, paid to its credit at the Bank of England. 
So it will be seen that the operation (which is not yet completed) 
practically mcant that certain sums of money, here and on the 
Continent, were withdrawn from the pockets of private individuals 
and placed to the credit of Japan, who opened an account at the Bank 
of England, and swelled to an enormous extent the amount of “ other 
deposits.” Now the intelligent student will readily see that a 
Government such as Japan is not quite in the same position as a 
banker who likewise keeps his unemployed balance under the head of 
“other deposits”’ at the Bank of England. The banker has from day 
to day to find a profitable use for the funds placed at his disposal, 
and when favourable opportunities for turning his money over to 
advantage present themselves, he employs his funds in some direction 
where he can obtain interest upon it, and, in doing this, frequently 
draws upon his account at the Bank of England. The Japanese 
Government, like our own Government, have also at times to draw 
cheques upon the amount of their credit at the Bank, but the 
frequency of such operations is far less than in the case of banks and 
private individuals. So that, toa certain extent, the amount (roughly 
estimated at 14 millions) now deposited by Japan at the Bank of 
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England, is more or less considered by the market as “locked up ” 
there, and it is not in the same sense so readily available as are 
bankers’ and other balances, lying at the credit of deposit accounts. 

There are one or two other features in connection with these “ other 
deposits” to which we should refer before leaving the subject. At 
the close of each half-year a large increase is frequently shown in 
other deposits, a circumstance which is due to the fact that bankers 
making up their balance-sheets at those periods are anxious to show 
their reserves of cash to be as large as possible. On the last day of 
the half-year they frequently, therefore, increase their balances at the 
Bank of England to an abnormal extent, solely for the purpose we 
have just indicated. 

Another influence, which generally affects the total of these “ other 
deposits,” is a period of crisis in the money market. It might be 
hastily supposed that at a period when depositors in the provinces 
and in London are commencing to withdraw their deposits from the 
banks, an immediate decrease would be shown in the surplus balances 
of the banks, as represented by their deposits at the Bank of England. 
Such, however, is not the case. Bankers who are aware that such a 
crisis has commenced, or is imminent, immediately set about turning 
a portion of their available securities into cash, and by depositing the 
cash obtained thereby at the central institution, at once strengthen 
their own position, whilst the publication of their balance-sheets, 
showing the increase in their available supplies of cash, does much 
to allay the feelings of distrust in the public mind. Just one concrete 
example of this reflex action will make the matter quite clear. The 
following is a table extracted from Mr. Clare’s Money-market Primer, 





On the Millions. | Millions. 





19th May | The other deposits stood at. : ; ; - -| 417 
and the bankers’ balances at . ; ‘ 5 ‘ 473 

22nd May. Crisis at Rio; suspension of large bank; 
reported embarrassments in London. 











26th May}. 3 ; “ ; é 19°4 10 
3Ist May. Large failures. 
2nd June |. : : : pe ° : : . ° ‘ -| 21.6 rg 
3rd to 8th June. No further failures ; confidence partially 
restored. 
oth June |. . ° : - ° : . ‘i : . -| 20°1 10°5 
15th to 19th June. Failure of A. Collie & Co., followed 
by others. 
23rd June |. . ° ° ° ; . 22°8 12°4 
24th to 29th June. More failures. 
3oth June |. “ sl ° ; x : 25°3 142 





which we should preface by mentioning that the year 1875 was 
made memorable by the failure of the Manchester firm of Collie and 
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other mercantile institutions. The table is all the more interesting 
“because the changes which then took place in bankers’ balances are 
known with certainty. Prior to 1875 returns were published show- 
ing how much of “ other deposits ” represented bankers’ balances, but 
the analysis of the figures, however, has for many years been discon- 
tinued. 


We have said sufficient here on the question of “other deposits ” 
to enlighten our readers as to their nature, and their significance to 
the money market; but those who have time to study the subject 
in all its ramifications, and in particular the lessons to be learned 
from the fluctuations of these deposits during past years, will do well 
to obtain the work from which we have already quoted.* 


SEVEN-DAY AND OTHER BILLS. 


The remaining item in the above return of £125,000, under the 
head of “ Seven-day and other bills,”’ is easy to understand, and calls 
for little comment. The Bank of England frequently discounts for 
its own customers and bill-brokers short-dated bills, advancing 
money upon the same—the bills deposited, of course, appearing on 
the assets side of the balance-sheet. 


[Next month we shall consider the other items in the balance-sheet, 
and dwell more especially upon what is the most important point in 
the Bank of England ‘return, namely, the “ Reserve.’’] 





THE LONDON AND MIDLAND Bank.—A branch of this bank is now 
open at No. 449 Strand (opposite the terminus of the South Eastern Railway, 
Charing Cross), under the management of Mr. Wm. Hopwood. 


WiLL.—Personal estate of the gross value of £70,603, and of the net 
value of £54,301, has been left by Mr. Henry Gerard Hoare, of Stansted 
House, Godstone, for thirty years master of the Burstow foxhounds, chairman 
of the Central Conservative Association for the Reigate division, and a 
partner in the firm of Charles Hoare and Co., 37 Fleet Street, banker, who 
died on April 16, aged sixty-eight. One of the directions of his will is that no 
part of his capital shall be withdrawn from the business, and that it shall be 
liable for the debts of the bank incurred after as well as before his death, but 
as to the latter not until the capital of the other partners has been exhausted. 





*A Money-market Primer and Key to the Exchanges. George Clare (Effingham Wilson) : 
Price 5s. 
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MESSRS. GOSLINGS AND SHARPE. 


Apropos of the recent amalgamation of this bank with Messrs. Barclays, 
the Zimes of the 15th June had an interesting article, from which we extract 
the following :— 


Messrs. Goslings and Sharpe’s bank is one of the very oldest in the City of London. 
The exact date of its establishment is not known, but as early as 1650 one Henry Pinckney 
was carrying on the business of goldsmith at this house, which was then known as the sign 
of the Three Squirrels. It was about this time that the goldsmiths of Lombard Street and 
the Cheap began to migrate towards Fleet Street and the Strand. It was in 1690 that 
Messrs. Hoare removed from Cheapside to Fleet Street. It is not unlikely, therefore, that 
Pinckney’s was the original business. The house was destroyed in the Great Fire, and to 
encourage his tenant to rebuild, the landlord, Thomas Thorald, included the ground 
previously occupied by the adjoining house, known as the Holy Lambe. Henry Pinckney 
died about 1678, leaving his business to his brother William, who was also a goldsmith, 
carrying on business at the adjoining house under the sign of the Golden Dragon. The 
present bank includes the ground previously occupied by the Golden Dragon, the Crown, the 
Wheatsheaf, the Three Daggers, and the Gun in Hand Alley, otherwise Hercules Pillars 
Alley. The Pinckneys were succeeded by Abraham Chambers, who, on April 28th, 1693, 
was attacked near Ilford by eight highwaymen, and was barbarously stabbed with a sword, 
from which he died that night. James Chambers then appears to have succeeded. He 
died in 1733, having retired from active business some years previously. A monument to 
his memory in St. Dunstan’s Church records his remarkable generosity. George Wanley and 
George Craddock, who were with James Chambers, next carried on the business. Craddock 
died in 1719, and there would appear to have been an amalgamation with the business of 
Richard Nicholls and Abraham Fowler. The former died in 1722. The following year 
Fowler took James Rocke into partnership, and in 1727 John Simpson joined the firm. 
After the decease of Fowler and Rocke, Simpson was joined by Thomas Ward, and at the 
death of his partner, Ward took Sir Francis Gosling into partnership. This was in 1742, 
and in the following year Ward died. Ward’s only child married Edward Stanley, from 
which the Stanleys of Alderley are descended. Sir Francis Gosling was Alderman of 
Farringdon Without, a ward with which the family has been connected for generations. 
Sir William Gosling, like Sir Francis, was also a Sheriff of London, and represented the 
same ward in 1684. Sir Francis never became Lord Mayor. He was compelled through 
illness to decline the office when his turn came, and not long after died. He was on the 
livery of the Stationers’ Company, and served as Master in 1756. In 1743 the firm became 
Gosling and Bennet. In 1754, Robert, brother of Sir Francis, joined the firm. In 1763 it 
was Gosling, Gosling and George Clive, but from 1779 to 1794 the business was conducted 
entirely by the Gosling family. In 1795 Benjamin Sharpe appears to have been taken into 
partnership, and the title of the firm has remained unchanged ever since, now just over 
100 years. 


Few banks preserve their books for any great length of time. Messrs. Child and Messrs. 
Goslings are, however, notable exceptions. The latter have their ledgers intact since 1715. 
They contain the accounts of many illustrious men, especially those eminent in the law, such 
as Lords Camden, Campbell, Ellenborough, Denman and Langdale. But of the historic 
names that might be mentioned those of Lord Clive and Warren Hastings stand pre-eminent. 
Men of varied literary attainments, like Law, Bishop of Carlisle; Percy, Bishop of Dromore ; 
Warburton, Bishop of Gloucester ; Alexander Pope and Samuel Richardson were the bank’s 
customers. Amongst famous printers and booksellers, Jacob and Richard Tonson, Henry 
Lintot, Bernard Lintot, Rivington, Longman, Henry and Henry Sampson Woodfall, and 
curiously suggestive of the Junius controversy is the name of Francis. The son's at least, 
if not Sir Philip’s own, is to be found here. Of newspapers the 7tmes and the Morning 
Advertiser have a long record, probably from their establishment, in the books of Messrs. 
Goslings and Sharpe, as have also some of the old institutions, like the Societies for the 
Propagation of the Gospel and Promoting Christian Knowledge. The change that has now 
taken place in the constitution of the firm will hardly be perceived. Similar changes have 
been going on all round, and the altered circumstances, perhaps, make it inevitable; and, 
whilst admitting to the full the great strength and unquestioned respectability of the new 
combination of banks, one cannot see an old and honoured name pass from the list of 
London bankers without some feeling of regret. 














NOTES ON COLONIAL AND FOREIGN BANKING AND FINANCE. 


Spain.—The imports into Spain for the four months ending 30th April 
amounted to 250,563,465 pesetas, an increase of 1,143,046 pesetas as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 1895. The exports amounted to 
288,319,994 pesetas, an increase of 98,536,258 pesetas. The Customs 
receipts for the first ten months of the present financial year amount to 
94,577,084 pesetas, or 15,041,476 pesetas below the budget estimate, and 
16,139,471 pesetas less than the yield during the corresponding period of the 
previous financial year. 

ITraty.—Referring to the collapse of the big Genoa banking house of 
Bingen Bros., which failed with liabilities probably exceeding 13,000,000 lire, 
of which only 30 per cent. is likely to be recovered, and reference to which 
appeared in this magazine at the time of the failure, our consul at the port 
says that people there were heavily hit by the failure, but seem well able to 
stand their losses, since no other firm has been brought down thereby. 
Already the gap caused by the Bingen smash has been filled by the establish- 
ment of two new banks—the Banca Commerciale Italiana and the Credito 
Italiano—while the Russian Bank of Trade has also opened a branch there. 
As regards the financial outlook in Italy, our consul, of course, cannot express 
himself very hopefully. 

BritisH IND1A.—Our trade records with this part of the world continue 
satisfactory. The value of imported merchandise was rather lower for 
1895-96, being in value but 6,933 lakhs of rupees, as compared with 7,017 
lakhs in 1894-95; but the exports show material improvement. The figures 
for 1895-96 show total merchandise exports of 11,428 lakhs, as compared 
with 10,881 for 1894-95 and 10,645 for 1893-94. The combined aggregate 
thus showed 18,360 lakhs of rupees, which is 320 lakhs better than has been 
hitherto recorded. The import cotton duties being payable throughout the 
year, the Government has obtained from this source 118 lakhs out of the 
total import duties of 657 lakhs. In 1893-94 the total import duties 
amounted only to 351 lakhs of rupees, while for 1894-95 the figures reached 
544 lakhs. 

New SouTH WALES.—The Railway Commissioners of New South Wales, 
in their report for the quarter ending 31st March, state that the railway 
mileage open was the same as in the corresponding quarter of 1895, namely, 
2,531 miles, the revenue derived amounting to £648,982, as against 
447,875 last year. The railway revenue was made up by passenger 
receipts amounting to £277,489, against £264,740; and from merchandise 
producing £371,493, against £383,135. The expenditure for the quarter 
was £372,832, against £368,959; and the train miles run were 1,890,021, 
which compares with 1,867,262. The percentage of expenditure to earnings 
work out at 57°45, against 56°95 ; and the number of passengers carried was 
5,236,431, against 4,846,193. The goods tonnage was 1,015,538, which 
compares with 917,152; and live stock was 40,790 tons, against 40,285 tons. 
The quarter’s revenue thus shows an increase of £1,107 over the correspond- 
ing period of last year. It will thus be seen that during March quarter the 
railways of New South Wales did only moderately well, the increase in gross 
receipts being but £1,107. 
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TRANSVAAL.—The bulk of the exports carried into the South African 
Republic, it is satisfactory to note, was British. According to an official 
report just issued, the imports into the Transvaal during 1895 amounted in 
value to £999,137, all of which must have been carried over the Lorenzo 
Marques Railway. British vessels conveyed 119,766 tons of cargo to 
Delagoa Bay. It is probable that German shipping took from 35,000 to 
40,000 tons, and French vessels less than 1,000 tons. The exports from the 
Bay were very small, having apparently amounted for the first half of the 
year to a total of only £31,255. The report also informs us that Transvaal 
coal may shortly become an article of export. 


Urucuayan Bupcet.—In drawing up the Uruguayan Budget for 1896-7, 
the figures of the previous year’s estimate have been adopted with little 
variation. The estimates do not take into account the new taxes promulgated 
in January, and it is thought in Monte Video these taxes will be utilised 
for the purchase of war materials. The probable revenue is placed at 
$14,779,126, and the expenditure at $14,357,078, leaving a surplus of 
$422,000. The expenditure for the forthcoming year is estimated at 
$14,634,785 ; but a greater increase is anticipated in the revenue, which is 
put at $15,581,300, the customs being expected to produce some $630,000. 
If these figures be adhered to, a surplus of $946,513 should result. 


ARGENTINA.—It is clear that the Argentine Republic is at the moment 
very prosperous, the remarkable increase of railway traffics affording, un- 
doubtedly, the best proof of the reviving prosperity of the republic. The 
improved economic conditions of the country, however, do not appear to 
have benefited to any appreciable extent the finances of the country. 
Although the revenue of 1895 exceeded that of 1894 by about $4,000,000 
paper and $1,550,000 gold, and attained, in round figures, $29,000,000 paper 
and $29,800,000 gold, it remained not only below the returns of 1893, but 
fell very much short of the expenditure of 1895, of $83,923,196 paper and 
$23,797,946 gold. Reducing these paper dollars to gold, a deficit of 

2,462,000 is shown, and the ‘‘ Message,” commenting thereon, says :—‘* We 
remitted to Europe for the service of the debt and in payment of ships and 
other war materials during 1895 and in the first four months of 1896 
$25,000,000, or £ 5,000,000, and that part of this aggregate sum which we 
were short of was supplied by credit operations, which we carried out on 
favourable terms in the great European centres.” This explanation really 
means that Argentina borrowed abroad at least £2,500,000. Some three 
millions sterling has been devoted to the payment of war materials. Such 
an expenditure is very serious for the financial position of Argentina. Senor 
Uriburu has made an urgent appeal to Congress to sanction the Conversion 
and Unification Bill, which, he said, would increase the reputation and credit 
of the Republic. It is thought that the Bill will be re-drafted and ultimately 
passed. ‘The latest information is to the effect that the Argentine Finance 
Minister has decided to postpone the introduction of the Bill. This is not 
surprising in view of the conflicting interests to be arranged. The budget 
estimates gave a revenue for the whole year of $31,418,000 gold and 
$40,760,000 paper. In the first three months the gold receipts came to 
$8,855,514, an increase of nearly $1,000,000 over 1895, and the paper 
income to $8,483,930, an increase of nearly $4,000,000. At this rate the 
gold revenue should be considerably larger than the estimate, and will far 
more than cover any shortage in the paper receipts. 
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GUATEMALA.—The Deutsche Bank intimates that the balance of 
414,500 of the entire sum of £39,500 required for the half-yearly service 
of the foreign debt has now been dispatched. These remittances will cover 
the 2 per cent. scrip coupon due on the 3oth ult., and provide a sum of 
47,500 for the sinking fund. Guatemala obtained great concessions from 
her foreign creditors, and there is no doubt she is well able to pay the small 
amount she has undertaken to provide. The Government has now for twelve 
months fulfilled its engagements, and it is to be hoped that it will continue 
to punctually meet these reduced obligations. 


Mexico.—In recent numbers of the magazine we have had to comment 
on the satisfactory progress of Mexico. The improvement still continues. 
The foreign trade returns for last December and for the first six months of 
the financial year show that the imports, on a gold valuation, in December 
were $3,356,731, against $2,738,621 in December, 1894, a gain of $618,110, 
or nearly 23 per cent. The exports, ona silver valuation, totalled $8,614,358 
in’ December, 1895, against $6,801,858, an increase of $1,812,500, or over 
26 per cent. During the first half of the current fiscal year the imports 
totalled in gold $18,870,380, against $16,625,773, an increase of $2,244,607, 
or 13 per cent. ; while exports were, in silver, $49,692,988, against $39,298,644, 
an increase of $10,394,344, or 26 per cent. Of the increase in exports, 
$4,796,418 was contributed by the precious metals, and $5,597,926 by 
other articles. 





> 
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BANKERS AT THE MANSION HOUSE. 


Tue Lorp Mayor entertained on the 17th June the bankers and merchants of the City at 
dinner, at the Mansion House. About three hundred sat down, and among those present were 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Lady Lucy Hicks Beach, the Earl and Countess of 
Annesley, the governor of the Bank of England and Mrs. Sandeman, Mr. W. F. D. Smith, 
M.P., and Lady Esther Smith, Mr. H. Colin Smith and Mrs. Smith, Sir Whittaker and 
Lady Ellis, Sir A. K. Rollit, M.P., and Miss Rollit, Mr. Ritchie, M.P., and Mrs. Ritchie, 
Mr. J. S. Gilliat, M.P., and Mrs. Gilliat, Sir F. Dixon-Hartland, M.P., and Lady Dixon- 
Hartland, Sir H. Peek, Bart., Mr. H. R. Grenfell, Mr. Horace Seymour, C.B. (deputy-master 
of the Mint), Sir T. Sutherland, M.P., Sir J. T. D. Llewelyn, Bart., M.P., Sir Reginald 
Hanson, M.P., Mr. A. Brassey, M.P., Mr. H. Rokeby Price, chairman of the London Stock 
Exchange, Alderman Davies, M.P., Mr. R. B. Martin, M.P., Mr. Aird, M.P., Sir Myles 
Fenton, Sir F. H. Evans, M.P., Mr. H. S. Foster, M.P., Mr. Causton, M.P., Mr. Cohen, M.P., 
Mr. S. Hope Morley, Mr. Vaisar Smith, the governor of the Union Bank, the chairman of 
the London and Westminster Bank, the chairman of the National Provincial Bank, the 
chairman of the London and County Bank, the chairman of the London Joint Stock Bank, 
the chairman of the Capital and Counties Bank, the chairman of the City Bank, the chair- 
man of the Consolidated Bank, the chairman of the London and South-Western Bank, the 
chairman of Parr’s and the Alliance Bank, the chairman of the National Bank, Sir J. Puleston, 
Mr. G. F. Glennie, secretary of the Bank of England, and Mr. Kenric B. Murray, secretary 
of the London Chamber of Commerce. 

The loyal toasts having been duly honoured, 

The Lord Mayor gave “ Continued prosperity to the public purse.’’ Of course the public 
purse might to a certain extent be synonymous with our own purse; but there was this 
difference—the public purse had a desire to expand, and refused, indeed, to contract, while 
our own private purses showed a desire to contract, and refused to expand (laughter). When 
the present custodian of the public purse, Sir M. Hicks Beach, unfolded his yearly balance- 
sheet, he did not, tothe regret of many of them, find himself able to take anything off the 
income-tax (hear, hear), but it was a matter of great satisfaction to the citizens of London 
that the funds in the hands of the Chancellor of the Exchequer were used for the best of all 
purposes—-namely, on the Navy, so as to enable them to retain their privileges as citizens 
(cheers). In giving the toast he desired to couple with it the name of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Sir M. Hicks Beach (loud cheers). 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, who was very warmly received, in responding to the 
toast, said he recognised the unselfishness of the company in drinking the toast. He could 
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understand that Cabinet Ministers and the great army of civil servants who drew their salaries 
from the public purse should wish it prosperity, but there were others who might not look 
at it in the same way (laughter). No doubt some of them felt a little impatient of taxation. 
Still, they could imagine it part of his daily duty to look in the obituary columns of the 
newspapers and the consolation he felt in lighting on the name of a millionaire (laughter). 
He hoped there were many millionaires among the bankers and merchants of the City. He 
would not say that he did not wish that they might live for the present year, and he hoped 
that he might meet them another year at that hospitable board (renewed a He 
could also assure them that he looked with a sympathetic interest on the signs of increasing 
speculation on the Stock Exchange, for he knew what that meant in the way of stamp duties, 
and he should watch with great care that speculation during the next nine months (laughter). 
Then there was the income-tax, which, as the Lord Mayor had suggested, they did not 
universally approve. Had that banquet been held six months ago, he might have aroused 
in them some hopes, but, he feared, those hopes had been disappointed (hear, hear). - He 
should have liked to take a penny off the income-tax (hear, hear), but he trusted he might 
assume that they were all so well off that it did not matter (laughter), and that the Govern- 
ment, in their discretion, having resolved to consider other claims, would have in the exercise 
of that discretion, their entire approbation. He, however, felt confident that, whatever 
might be the demerits of an eightpenny income-tax, they would all rejoice that it had been 
employed in adding to the strength of the navy. He believed that those who regarded our 
naval strength as an insurance for the country would not only cheerfully pay the present 
income-tax, but an increased rate, if they thought that by so doing they were providing for 
the safety of the Empire (cheers). No one knew that better than the bankers and merchants 
of the City of London. At a great gathering in the City the other day, it was said that the 
greatness of our Empire meant the prosperity of its commerce. This was true, and no one 
had a more ardent desire than those engaged in the commerce of the City that our commercial 
connection with the Colonies should be friendly. They would all look for the day when a 
fuller and friendlier intercourse would sweep away those customs barriers which now impeded 
trade between the different portions of the Empire, but which had been imposed on growing 
communities in order to avoid the need for direct taxation. That might at present be only 
a pleasant dream, but it was a dream in which they might all do well to indulge (hear, hear). 
It was easy to see that in the early stages of a question like that some crude elementary and, 
perhaps, impossible theories would be propounded ; but, speaking as a free trader, he thought 
they would do no wrong to refuse consideration to theories which, though they might seem 
crude and premature at first sight, were yet propounded with a sincere wish to take a gigantic 
step in the direction of free trade, by sweeping away all the Customs barriers in an Empire 
which contained three hundred millions of people, (loud cheers). What would they think 
now of the wisdom of a small German State which insisted, before the great fiscal change 
involved in the Zollverein, on its own Customs duties. We might depend upon it that, in 
considering these changes, our Colonies would be able to take care of themselves. For 
cheap food and cheap raw material was essential to our commercial prosperity. Those 
present were the bankers of the world, and, in spite of foreign competition and hostile tariffs, 
we had been able to maintain the proud title of the workshop of the world (cheers). All 
that was based on the financial credit of the country. He was not going to deliver a lecture 
on bimetallism (laughter), but it was remarkable what an amount of commerce was done 
with a small amount of metallic currency. That was true not only of the great transactions 
of the City of London, but also of the smaller affairs of our daily life, and he sometimes 
looked forward to the time when even every agricultural labourer would have his banker 
and his cheque book. All the gigantic fabric of our credit rested on the gold standard of 
the country, and he thought it was the opinion of the vast majority of the bankers of the 
City that that gold standard should be maintained (hear hear). Those present were the 
High Priests of the Temple of Finance, and he thought they would do well to take steps to 
make their views known, so that the cotton operatives of Lancashire or the half-ruined 
farmers of the South of England should not be led away by the theories of bimetallists till 
they had heard the other side (cheers). He was sure they were all interested in the pros- 
perity of the public purse, and that they in their turn, would, as their predecessors had 
done, maintain the honour and credit of the City of London as the commercial metropolis 
of the world (cheers). 

The Lord Mayor gave *‘ The Bankers and Merchants of the City of London. 

Mr. Sandeman, governor of the Bank of England, said the bankers and merchants were 
associated in one great brotherhood, and they all joined with the Bank of England in 
maintaining the resources which were necessary for carrying on the affairs of this great 
Empire. The fact that, in spite of the low value of money, the banks had maintained their 
dividends to their shareholders, had been referred to. That fact was explained by the greater 
volume of business which was now done, and the corresponding increase which was made in 
the employment of money. (Hear, hear.) 
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Correspondence, 


To the Editor of the ‘* Bankers’ Magazine.” 


A CRITICISM ON BANKERS’ BALANCE-SHEETS. 


Brighouse, Yorks. 
30th May, 1896. 
S1r,—I have been studying with much interest your valuable tables 
giving the position of the banks of the United Kingdom for the year 1895, 
and among other articles upon the abnormal financial conditions, yours 
which appeared in the April number, entitled “ The Investor’s Dilemma.” 


The first point which calls for remark is the indefiniteness of the language 
used, both by the banks in their original reports, by you in the article referred 
to, and by other writers upon this subject. As however you, sir, may be 
taken as speaking with authority in such matters, and as enunciating the 
opinions of bankers in their own language, it will be quite sufficient if I 
confine myself to quotations of your words. I can conceive no more fatal 
obstacle to sound reasoning upon this most important subject than ambiguity 
in the meaning of the terms employed, and it appears to me that much of the 
discussion which has taken place during the last few years upon monetary 
‘affairs has arisen from: this cause. Much of the apparent difficulty of the 
subject can be traced to the doubtful signification of the words used and to 
the confusion of ideas thereby entailed. Further, when the correct state of 
affairs is not even approximately described by the language used, danger may 
be imminent and yet escape notice. In matters of finance it is of the first 
importance that words should represent facts as they stand with the most 
irreproachable lucidity and truth. 


My first quotation is from the comments you offer upon the figures 
shown in the tables (page 536). It is as follows:—‘ Table F shows the 
cash in hand, at call, and short notice. In these items there has been a 
very large growth— £ 20,000,000 between 1894 and 1895—following upon a 
corresponding increase of £25,000,000 between 1893 and 1894.” 

Now, I hold that these words, “cash at call and at short notice,” express 
a direct contradiction. ‘‘Cash” cannot be in possession of any one who has 
lent it, even “at call.” Even you have been beguiled by this expression, for 
you say, a little further on in the same paragraph from which I have already 
quoted, that this increase arises from two reasons: “the first being a 
genuine desire on the part of the banks to strengthen their resources against 
any period of emergency.” The second reason I will refer to later on. The 
“resources” of banks in times of emergency consist of gold or Bank of 
England notes; but the latter depend upon gold and upon payment in 
gold does the national solvency depend. 
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Your record indicates an increase during the last two years, as quoted, of 
what is called “cash” amounting to 445,000,000. 

The amount of gold received in the United Kingdom on balance during 
these two years was £26,670,090, and we can account for the disposal of 
420,064,997 of that amount by increase in the gold bullion and gold and 
silver coin held by the Bank of England and the Irish and Scotch banks. 
This leaves £6,600,000, as to the disposal of which we have no absolute 
knowledge ; but if we allow £ 1,500,000 per annum for what the arts will absorb 
there will remain only about three millions and three-quarters, of which it 
is possible the banks, other than these named, may have got a portion. Even 
allowing that all this has gone into the banks, there is a discrepancy between 
423,600,000, the greatest amount possible of real “‘ cash,” and the amount 
stated to be “cash” of £21,400,000. No one knows the amount of real 
cash the banks hold. The misrepresentation for two years is a large one ; and 
since the total alleged to be ‘cash in hand, at call, and short notice ” amounts 
to £204,000,000, it appears time that the depositors called for definite state- 
ments of fact. According to Mr. Lloyd’s statement, to which you refer in 
your article, the total of the gold in the country did not exceed at the end of 
1895 495,000,000. 

But probably the ambiguous use of the word “ money” is the cause of 
more useless controversy and beating the wind than any other, and as 
examples of this indefiniteness of the meaning attached to its use, I again 
quote from page 536, from the same paragraph, following — the clause 
already referred to and quoted. You continue as follows:—“ . .. . and 
the second, the difficulty’ which bankers, in common with onan: 
else engaged in business, have experienced during the last year or two in 
finding satisfactory investments for the money in their hands.” The word 
“money ” as used here clearly refers to the amount at the credit of deposit 
and current accounts and their own capital accounts. Again, on page 525 
in your article upon ‘‘ The Investor’s Dilemma” you say :—“ If, for example, 
the securities which A has purchased increase in value say 20 per cent., he is 
able, and does, receive advances from bankers upon his stock to a pro- 
portionately increased extent, and the money thus borrowed not only goes to 
swell the amount of bankers’ current accounts, but by the law of accumulation 
fosters a further advance in stocks, with consequent increased borrowing 
power on the securities purchased.” Here the increase in the amount of 
“current accounts ” is clearly identified with the rise in the price of stocks ; 
the increase in the amount of current accounts is shown to be the cause of 
the rise in the price, and the point I wish particularly to emphasize is, that 
both the amount “in bankers’ hands” and the amount “ borrowed” are 
called by you “ nioney.” Nothing can be clearer than the meaning of this 
statement, viz., that the increase in the quantity of what you call “money ” 
has the effect of raising prices. .Yet on page 529 you make the following 
assertion :—“ It would be easy to cite arguments without end to disprove the 
quantitative theory of money, and to establish the paramount importance of 
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credit.” You apply the word “money” to entirely different and distinct 
entities as if they were the same, and you appear to be perfectly ignorant 
that you do anything absurd. Can there be anything more antagonistic to 
sound thinking and correct conclusions being come to than the use of words 
in this ambiguous fashion ? 


I trust that you will bear with me while I endeavour without straining after 
over-exactitude in definition, though maintaining sufficient clearness to render 
confusion of ideas well-nigh impossible, to put the matter on a logical basis. 


In the old days, before the institution of banks as we know them, 
capitalists, that is, those who have saved, for capital is just the result of saving, 
stored their capital, z.¢., their savings in money, either gold or silver, so that 
it might be available in the most convenient form to employ labour, or to 
purchase the products of labour, or for transport to a distance where the 
capital thus stored and conveyed might be profitably employed. I speak of 
capital being “stored” as distinct from “invested.” The former expression 
conveys the meaning that it can at once be used, and that it is waiting to be 
employed: the latter that it is employed. In those days capitalists lent 
money, actual hard money, either gold or silver, and borrowers borrowed 
money, the transfer from the capitalist to the borrower being effected by 
means of the actual money, for cheques were, we may say, practically unknown ; 
and thus it happens that, although the manner and machinery of doing business 
has been revolutionized, the old phraseology has remained with us. In those 
old days, although the actual hard money was passed, it was not the “ money ” 
which was lent, but the “capital,” the fruit of past labour, the power to 
purchase, or to employ labour; and the “money” which transferred this 
“ capital,” this “ power,” from lender to borrower, was simply the “store ” 
and instrument of conveyance. Nowadays the banks are the great custodians 
and dealers in this kind of “ capital,” and the amount of it is measured by the 
purchasing power of the unit of our money, the gold sovereign. The transfer 
of “capital” is now effected in the majority of cases, not by the actual transfer 
of money, but by means of orders to pay money, familiarly known as cheques, 
bills, ete. The banks are under the obligation to their depositors (both 
current account and deposit account) to afford them when called upon to do 
so, either the power to purchase, equal to the amount of their deposit as 
measured by the purchasing power of so many gold sovereigns, or to pay the 
amount of the deposit in gold sovereigns. Some depositors invest their 
capital on deposit receipts ; others “‘ store” it with the banks. It would be 
very interesting and instructive to learn the amount “stored” with the banks, 
for which they are liable at call, and the amount on deposit receipts for the 
amount of which the banks are supposed to have time for payment. 


So long as the “credit” of the banks remains good, which means the 
belief in their ability to pay in gold if required, their creditors are content, 
but should suspicion arise that they could not do so, then the demand would 
be made for gold. 
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The banks’ method of storing capital reminds me of the experience of 
some friends of mine who undertook a walking excursion on a broiling hot 
day. In case they might not find any streams to supply drinking water, they 
took with them some ginger beer. So long as they did not want to use 
it the beer was there, and they thought they were provided for. At last the 
emergency arose ; they desired to use the beer and took out the corks ; but the 
beer followed the corks and was nearly all lost in froth. 


I will now turn to the figures you give in your tables. The liabilities of 
the banks of the United Kingdom to the public amounted in 1895 to 
£794,591,258, an increase of 473,220,052 in twelve months. 

The following indicates how this huge amount of capital belonging to the 


public, together with the capital belonging to the bank shareholders, has been 
stored and invested :— 


Cash in hand, and at call and short notice ‘ - £204,343,009 
Investments, British Government where stated . 3 104,162,890 
Other investments . = ‘ : 2 ° 110,232,467 
Bills discounted, advances and loans. ; . ‘ 488,540,420 
Buildings and sundry assets. 3 a a ‘ 16,898,876 


From what has already been said we know that a large proportion of the first 
item under the heading of “cash” cannot be real “cash.” If Mr. Lloyd’s 
figures are even approximately correct, a good deal more than half cannot be 
money. As to the other items, I should say that the banks have “ invested ” 
in bills discounted and advances, buildings and sundries, and British 
Government and other securities, and “stored” in what they call “cash.” 
During 1895 the amount invested in “other securities” was about 
413,000,000. We have already seen that during the two years 1894-5 the 
amount called “cash,” but which could not possibly have been cash, reached 
the total of £21,600,000, which large amount of capital must have been lent 
“ at call and short notice,” and for the effect of this I cannot do better than 
refer you to your admirable explanation, already quoted by me, of the snow- 
ball-like influence of what you call “credit.” Verily it indicates a most 
credulous state of mind to invest 13 millions of capital in securities 
which are already at fictitious prices, having been forced up by the action of 
the banks themselves: for the lending of capital upon such securities on 
the short loan market has just about the same effect upon prices or even a 
greater effect than purchases by the banks. 


Now, as to the “quantitative theory of money” which you so scorn, let 
me put the matter plainly, as viewed in light of the above explanations. You 
appear to favour the policy which you imagined the banks had adopted of 
“strengthening their resources against any emergency,” and I think that 
there is a general consensus of opinion that the gold reserves of the banks of 
this country are insufficient. From Mr. Goschen in his famous Leeds speech 
downwards, it has been dinned into the ears of bank managers that they 
should increase their gold reserves. It is all very well to give general advice 
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like this, but it is quite another thing to act upon it. Suppose that during 


the last two years the banks instead of storing 21 millions of capital on the 
short loan market, and during the past year, instead of investing 13 millions 
of capital “in other securities,” had collected gold, where would that gold 
have come from? There is no more gold doing duty in this country than is 
absolutely necessary for the requirements of the people. If they had collected 
the gold from this country they would have taken, according to Mr. Lloyd, 
nearly all the gold in the country. Where else might they have got it from ? 
America has experienced the greatest difficulty in retaining her gold, and 
maintaining specie payment, so, if our banks had added the demand for 
34 millions, the gold reserve of the Treasury would have been more than 
exhausted, and suspension would have been forced upon America. It does 
not appear at all probable that the banks could have drawn any gold from 
either France or Germany or Russia. If, then, America would be forced to 
suspend specie payment by such action of our banks, would not such a 
catastrophe cause a tremendous fall in prices of both stocks and commodities 
both here and abroad? But, apart altogether from the direct influence upon 
prices of American affairs, there would be the alteration brought about in our 
own markets by the diversion of this amount of capital from one form of 
storage to another. If the capital was stored in gold it could not be lent, 
nor could it be invested in “ other securities.” The short loan market would 
be minus this amount of capital, and thus capital would be in shorter supply 
and dearer, while the prices of stocks and probably commodities would be 
lower, as there would not beso much capital to store in them. This is briefly 
what the result of attempting to bring about a much-needed reform would 
have led to under the circumstances of the past. Just suppose now that the 
gold mines of the world had during the period under review yielded 
34 millions more gold than they actually did, our banks could have obtained 
their gold without disturbing prices of either commodities or stocks, which 
might have remained in status guo ante 1894-5. How the banks are now to 
get out of the position they have landed themselves in without most serious 
troubles it is difficult to tell, seeing the opinions held by such authorities as 
yourself. 

Just one word in conclusion with regard to our system of raising the rate 
of discount when goldis exported. It is an anachronism resulting from the 
ambiguity of the language used, and of the want of discrimination between 
money and capital. There may be an excessive demand for capital coinci- 
dent with the demand for gold, but the demand for gold, fer se, is not an 
indication of it. That phenomena indicates, apart from special demands for 
the metal for coinage purposes abroad by states who may be changing their 
money basis, that we as a nation have incurred obligations, and require to 
transport capital to a greater amount than the interest on our foreign invest- 
ments, and the amount transported by means of our manufactured goods will 
cover ; and surely it is most absurd that just when the cost of manufacture 
should be lessened, in order to stimulate exports, the cost of capital should 
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be raised, and the whole financial, commercial and manufacturing community 
taxed. Those who require the gold should pay for it in the shape of a 
premium, not those who only require capital, the power to purchase, the 
power to employ labour. 
I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
Joun W. MILLER. 


CROSSED CHEQUES. 
29th May, 1896. 

S1r,—Exception is taken by your correspondent, F.L.L., to some of the 
views expressed in my letter appearing in your February number on the risks 
incurred by bankers cashing over the counter crossed cheques on themselves. 
He writes: “ The liability is not vague and general, but precise and limited,” 
and he goes on to quote from section 79 of the Bills of Exchange Act— 
“‘he (that is, the banker) is liable to the true owner of the cheque for any 
loss he may sustain owing to the cheque having been so paid.” But this 
restriction, precise and limited as it may be, appears to me to cover the whole 
of the ground. Of course, it is quite open to a banker to cash over the 
counter a crossed cheque on himself, but in doing so, as I will attempt to 
show, he may be incurring very serious risks. If the disposition of the 
proceeds is in every way correct, no question will arise. But how is he to 
know that he is paying the money to the ¢rue owner? He may be certain he 
is paying the money to the right person as nominated in the cheque, but this 
person may not be the ¢vue owner. I can imagine a case where all right to 
such a cheque may have already been relinquished by the payee in favour 
of a third person. Or the payee may be occupying merely a fiduciary 
position, not being himself the true owner of the cheque. For instance, a 
partner receives a crossed cheque in favour of himself, but which is really 
partnership property. The banker on whom it is drawn cashes it over the 
counter for the partner, who misappropriates the proceeds. The banker is 
clearly liable to the firm, who are the true owners. 

My case is fairly illustrated, I think, by Question 41 in Questions on 
Banking Practice, issued by the Institute of Bankers, which I take the liberty 
of reproducing here. 

“Question: The clerk to the Highway Board, in the Northbridge district, A. Sharp, 
has sent to him from the Chalkshire County Council, a cheque for £155, for purposes con- 
nected with the board. The cheque was crossed and made payable to Sharp’s order. He, 
wishing to decamp with the money, takes the cheque to the Chalkshire Bank and demands 
payment. The bank at first demur, but upon someone satisfying them that he really is 


Sharp, the clerk to the Highway Board, they pay him the money, which he goes off with. 
Are the bank liable ? 


“ Answer: Yes; they should not have cashed a crossed cheque over the counter.”’ 

To my mind it is perfectly clear that in this supposed case the clerk, 
although the right person so far as revealed by the cheque, is not the true 
owner. The board themselves are in fact the true owners, and as such 
can recover from the bank. 
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In each of the cases above submitted I contend that, notwithstanding the 
“banker has given cash for the cheque, still no legal payment has been made, 
and therefore the drawer, in the interests of the true owner, still has the right 
to stop payment, or, in other words, to decline to have the amount charged 
to his account. 

Finally, take the case of a mere dispute arising as between the drawer 
of a crossed cheque and the payee, after the banker has given cash for it over 
the counter. The drawer may contend that he gave the cheque under a 
misconception, that goods have not turned out to be what they were warranted 
to be, or that in some other one of a hundred possible ways the contract, in 
respect of which the cheque was given, has not been fulfilled. Whether the 
drawer is right in his contention as against the payee is a question of fact, 
and one which would very likely, in the end, have to be decided by a jury. 
But if it transpires that the drawer is in the right, I submit he will have an 
excellent case against the banker, the cheque having been given to the payee 
by mistake, and the true ownership in it, therefore, never having passed. 


I hope I have shown with sufficient clearness that it may be quite within 
the power of a customer to effectually stop his crossed cheque weeks, or even 
months, efter the banker has given cash for it over the counter. 


I am, Sir, 
Yours obediently, 
F. R.S. 


PRICES OF COMMODITIES. 


3 Moorgate Street Buildings, E.C. 
June 9g. 
S1r,—The following are the index numbers of the prices of forty-five 
commodities, the average of the eleven years 1867-77 being 100. 


1873 = III February, 1895 = 60'0 January, 1896 = 61°4 
1880 — 88 May, 9» = 62'5 February, ,, = 61°4 
1889 —= 72 June, a = 62°4 March, » = 607 
1894 = 63 September, ” = 63'5 April, os “aes 
1895 = 62 December, ,, = 61°2 May, » = 6o1 


During the past month there was little change for corn, meat and copper 
were higher, but butter, as usual at this time of the year, and sugar, coffee, 
cotton and wool ruled lower. 


The movements of articles of food and of materials separately were as 
follows :— 


Feb. Sept. Dec., 1895. March. April. May, 1896. 
Food e 638 . 643 ~- 604 . 602 . 602 . 602 
Materials - §S7Oo ..Gap . GS . Gro . 6% . Coo 


The average is practically on a par with the lowest point last year, but, 
while articles of food are 54 per cent. lower than in February, 1895, materials 
are still 54 per cent. higher. 
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The prices and index numbers of silver were as follows (60°84d. per 0z., 
being the parity of the gold to 1514 silver=1oo) :— 


End February, 1895 . 277d. = 45°3 End April, 1896 . - 31d. = 511 
» December, ,, . 30;4a.= 50°2 » May, » - -  31hed.= 51°3 
» March, 1896 . 31}¢d. = 514 


Yours faithfully, 
A. SAUERBECK. 


ENDORSEMENTS. 


Dear Sir,—I should be obliged if you would answer the following in 
your next issue. Would a banker be right in paying on the endorsement 
of a cheque, as follows, without reference or confirmation ?— 


‘Cheque payable to John Williams, or order.” 
endorsed— 


‘* Per pro Mary Jenkins, 
trading as John Williams. 
Elizth. Watkins.”’ 
Yours faithfully, 


EXETER. 
[The endorsement is correct and in order.—Ep. B.M.] 


IRREGULAR ENDORSEMENTS. 

S1r,—A_ cheque payable to the Eastfield Manufacturing Company is 
endorsed— 

“ Per pro Eastfield Manufacturing Co., Limited. 
A. Eastfield, 
Managing Director.” 

Many such cheques have been passing through my hands, some of 
which have been returned with the answer “ Endorsement irregular.” Is it 
your opinion that a banker is justified in refusing payment of these cheques 
owing to the addition of the word “Limited” in the endorsement? 


Yours faithfully, 
QUERIST. 


[The banker would be quite justified in refusing payment, although as a 
matter of practice such cheques are often passed.— Eb. B.4/,] 
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Rotice to Correspondents. 


Orders and Subscriptions should be sent to the Proprietors, Waterlow & Sons Limited, 
London Wali, London, E.C. 


THE EpiTor invites Bank Managers and other correspondents to send him their Bank 
Reports and other communications early in the month in order to ensure insertion in the 
following number; but he does not undertake to publish unauthenticated communications, 
or to return such as are rejected. Contributions are also invited from bankers and others 
upon current matters affecting, directly or indirectly, banking interests. Letters from 
correspondents seeking information or making suggestions will receive attention under our 
ccrrespondence pages. 














Reviews of Books, etc. 


Money and its Relations to Prices (London: Swan, Sonnenschein and Co. 
Ltd. 1896. By L. L. Price).—Mr. Price, the treasurer of Oriel College, Oxford, 
who was the Newmarch Lecturer in Statistics at University College, London, 
in 1895, has brought together in this volume the substance of his course of 
lectures delivered on that occasion. He tells us in his preface that ‘the 
manuscript has since been rewritten, some of the reasoning recast, the figures 
revised.” Our thanks are due to Mr. Price for having thus preserved 
information which was originally imparted to a comparatively small audience, 
and made it available for a much larger circle. The volume is carefully 
written, and it investigates very difficult and much-debated subjects. No one 
can discuss the question of prices at the present time without bordering, at 
least, on the thorny questions connected with the purchasing power of money, 
and the question of‘ money” is so closely bound up with the subject of the 
standard, that the inclusion of the more difficult point, whether a standard 
composed of two metals is more stable than a standard composed of one, 
might have appeared inevitable. 

Mr. Price has wisely avoided these controversial pitfalls. He has 
contented himself with considering the methods by which changes in prices 
may be recorded, the main results of changes in prices, and a chronicle of the 
principal alterations in general prices known to the student of modern history. 
Of these the earliest, and still perhaps the most important, was the one 
resulting on the great flood of the precious metals, which, passing through 
Spain, spread over Europe after the discovery of America. This was, 
perhaps, the most distinct drop in prices which the world has ever witnessed. 
The movements in this century, though not, perhaps, equally marked so far as 
alteration in prices are concerned, have yet been more striking in character. 
While in the sixteenth century the change was all in one direction, in the 
nineteenth the changes, of which there have been three examples, have been in 
opposite directions—a fall in the earlier ; a rise in the central portion ; a fall 
again towards the end of the century. The fall during the last twenty years 
has been even more marked than the rise which followed the discoveries of gold 
in Australia and California. There has been this difference in the surrounding 
circumstances, that the period in which the drop in prices occurred followed 
the change in monetary regulations in 1873. Some of those then living 
looked forward to the legislation of that date as certain to be followed by, one 
hardly likes to say to produce, the fall of prices which took place. Others 
have maintained that improvements in manufacture, and increased facilities of 
transit, account entirely for the alterations which have occurred. No doubt 
these improvements have had their weight. Mr. Price is justified in saying 
that “man is ever gaining greater control over the forces of nature. He is 
continually winning more fruitful results at a less expenditure of labour.” 
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But while thus fully admitting that economy of production accounts for much 
of the recent reduction in price, Mr. Price cannot feel certain that it fully 


* accounts for the whole. Certain it is that three out of the four periods in 


which changes of price have occurred, and of which he has given the history, 
have also been periods in which the supply of the precious metals has been 
altered in a conspicuous manner, while in the fourth an alteration in the 
legislation regulating the currency has occurred which would’ naturally 
produce the effect which has been ascribed to it. 

A History of Banking in all Nations.*—We have received the second 
volume of this invaluable work. Vol. II. deals with the History of Banking 
in Great Britain (by H. Dunning Macleod) ; Banking in the Russian Empire 
(by Antoine E. Horn), and Savings Banks in the United States (by John P. 
Townsend, LL.D.) There is something fascinating in thus reading side by side 
the history of the struggles, the failures and successes achieved by banking in 
various parts of the world ; and inasmuch as the histories are compiled by well- 
known authorities, the completed work when published should form an 
indispensable item not only in every banker’s library, but in the library of all 
who wish, in their study of present-day financial and banking problems, to 
commence with a thorough knowledge of the various phases of banking in 
past years in all the civilised communities. 


Dutch and English in South Africa. By Hartley Withers, 3s. 6d. (London, 
Clement Wilson).—We think it was “ Junius ” who remarked that “ facts are 
apt to alarm us more than the most dangerous principles.” If this be so, Mr. 
Withers’ little book must bring consternation to many a jingoist whose delight 
it is to look upon the Boer as a creature irredeemably bad. In these days of 
extreme partisanship the great desideratum is a fair presentation of facts. The 
writer of Zhe Dutch and English in South Africa has done the reading public 
good service by his short, impartial historical account of the policy of the 


_ English towards the Dutch from the first landing of the Dutch settlers at the 


Cape down to the most recent date. Our only regret is that the little work 
was not in the hands of the public at the height of the recent turmoil. A 
proper appreciation of the facts leading up to recent events in the Transvaal 
must have modified many harsh views and corrected much unsound reasoning. 
The great South African problem, however, has still to be solved, and every- 
one who desires in a small compass to obtain a strong and comprehensive 
grasp of the situation cannot do better than follow Mr. Withers in his rapid 
but careful sketch of the history of the Dutch Huguenot population, known 
to the man in the street as the “ Boer.” The British people have been misled 





* A History of Banking in all of the Leading Nations.—Compiled by thirteen authors ; edited by the 
editor of The Journal of Ci ce and C. cial Bulleti: Four volumes (of which the first two are 
issued). Price of complete work, 24 dollars. New York: Journal of C. ce and C. cial Bulletin 
19 Beaver St. London: John Jones, 11 Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., and Effingham Wilson, 11 Royal 
Exchange, E.C. 
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_ On many occasions, but it was never more misled than when some twenty 
years ago it was persuaded, by the late Sir Theophilus Shepstone, that the 
Republic of the Transvaal wished to be absorbed in the British Empire. - 
The enthusiasm with which Sir Theophilus Shepstone was received on the 
part of the urban trading population led that official to assume that annexation 
was not viewed in an unfavourable light by the Boers. Shepstone, to use 
Burke’s memorable simile, took note of the half-dozen grasshoppers under 
a fern, making the field ring with their importunate chink, whilst the thousands 
of great cattle at repose, chewing the cud and silent, were, to him, an 
unknown quantity. He soon discovered that those who made the noise 
were not the only inhabitants of the field. The events following are too 
deeply written on the English mind to need recapitulation. It was in 
December, 1880, that the English authorities were openly defied, and on 
Dingan’s Day, December 16th, the flag of the Republic was hoisted. As is 
only too well known, defeat after defeat was inflicted on the British troops, 
resulting in restoration of independence to the Boers. Recent events are 
well known, and the writer prudently devotes but a few pages to what he calls 
the attempt of certain capitalists to run the whole of South and Central 
Africa as “a gigantic joint-stock enterprise.” 


The Fruits of Fraudulent Railroad Management in the United States is 
the title of an interesting article in the current number of the Engineering 
Magazine of New York, by Mr. J. Selwin Tait. 


WE HavVE received the April number of the Journal of the Institute of 
Bankers of New South: Wales. 
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THE COATS’ AMALGAMATION. 

THE directors of J. and P. Coats, Limited, thread manufacturers, have 
issued a circular announcing the completion of preliminaries for the forma- 
tion of a fusion of interests in this trade. The Amalgamation will consist of 
Messrs. J. and P. Coats, Messrs. Clark, Messrs. Jonas Brooks and Brothers, 
and Messrs. James Chadwick and Brother, and the arrangement will form a 
virtual monopoly of the thread manufacture of the country, with establish- 
ments in Canada and the United States. The amount of cash required will 
be about £4,000,000. The directors propose that the capital should be 
increased by the creation of 50,000 preference shares, and 125,000 ordinary 
shares of £10 each, thus raising the share capital to a total of £ 2,500,000 in 
preference shares, and £3,000,000 in ordinary shares. The original deben- 
ture issue of £2,000,000 will remain unchanged. Of the new shares, all the 
preference shares, and a certain number of ordinary shares, have to be made 
over to the vendors of the various businesses, and the balance of 52,500 
ordinary shares is offered to the public at £50 per share. Holders of 
ordinary shares will have the right of preferential allotment in the proportion 
of three new shares to ten existing shares. The new shares will carry 
dividend as from July rst. The agreements will provide that three of the 
present directors of Messrs. Clark and Co., two of the partners of Messrs. 
Jonas Brooks and Brothers, and the chairman of Messrs. James Chadwick and 
Brother, Limited, shall join the board of the company. 


























The CERES LETTER and CARD FILES 


A REVOLUTION IN KEEPING PAPERS. 


THE CERES SYSTEM FOR OFFICES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Worked in Boxes, Cabinets, Desks, &c., holding from 2,000 to 20,000 
Letters or Papers in a single index and chronological 
order, or classified under matters. 











FILE 
mr Foolscap Papers, 
LARGE CABINETS / it . = Share Transfers, 


he 
a 
| dec. &c. 


LETTERS 


lately supplied to the City 

of London School, Messrs. 

W. H. Smith & Son, the 

Rochdale Observer, the House 
of Laymen, &c. 





Tue EQuiTas_e Lire 
fe ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
= (H. W. Manly, Esq., Actuary). 
= May 29th, 186. 

** I consider your cabinet ar- 
vangements for filing letters and 
cards are quite the best ever in- 
vented, and I have much pleasure 
in stating that those you have 
supplied here have given me great 
satisfaction.” 


Send for Explanatory Pam- 
phlet, 56 pp. and 35 = 
Illustrations, Post free. 


Show Room and Offices: 


16 BROOK STREET, W. (corner OF BOND STREET.) 


JOHN DAY & CO. Limited, 


Fldvertising Hgents and Contractors, 
12 COLEMAN STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


(Business Established in 1878), 
Have large experience of, and give special attention to, PROSPECTUSES and announcements of PUBLIC 
COMPANIES and CORPORATIONS. Undertake the entire Advertising of Prospectuses of new issues 
and Companies, including Printing, Addressing and Circulating. Have a special organization for the 
LOCAL DISTRIBUTION of Prospectuses to known Investors in all important towns throughout the 
Provinces, Scotland and Ireland. Advise and assist, by arrangement, clients and customers who contem- 
plate the issue of Prospectuses, in drafting same, and otherwise. 


LEGAL NOTICES. 
Advertisements received for the LONDON GAZETTE, and prompt and special attention given 
to the insertion of LEGAL NOTICES and Solicitors’ business generally. 











FINANCIAL, TRADE AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS INSERTED IN ALL ENGLISH, 
SCOTCH, IRISH, INDIAN AND COLONIAL NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS. 


REPLIES RECEIVED AND FORWARDED. 


Schemes of TRADE ADVERTISING, by the month, year or season, prepared for Manufacturers and 
Engineers, and for every description of Wholesale and Retail businesses. 


Biocxs ror ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS Desicnep ano EnGcraveo sy CompPeTENT ARrTisTs 
AND WoRrRKMEN. 











ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO BE ADDRESSED TO 


Messrs. JOHN DAY & G@., Limited, 


Cheques to be crossed 12 COLEMAN STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
BROWN, JANSON & CO.” 










































MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
ASSETS EXCEED 


oe eet * . NEW YORK 


CMR 
INSURES AN INCOME 


During Lifetime of Insured. 











Life Policies ea . ow « @t 3} per cent. 
Life Option Endowments ate . at4 9 
Consols . do wee . at 6 99 


After Death of Insured. 


Continuous Instalment we a 
Debenture .... ee in Ke on of at 5 per cent. 
20 Year Bond ae ste ad aa ae 








Apply for particulars to any of the Branch Offices, or to Head Office for the United Kingdom: 


D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager, 
17 & 18 Cornhill, London, E.C. 





HONGKONG AND: SHANGHAI] BANKING CORPORATION. 


Incorporated by Special Ordinance of the Legislative Council of Hongkong, 20th July, 1867, 
and confirmed by Her Majesty’s Government. 


CAPITAL. -. $10,000,000, ALL PAID-UP. 
RESERVE FUND, $5,750,000. RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS, $10,000,000. 


Court or Dinectorns— HONGKONG. 
Hon. A. peer acu, (of Messrs. GILMAN & tes poe 
ST. C. MICHAELSEN, Esq. (of Messrs. MELCHERS & CO.) 
J. J. BELL IRVING (of Messrs. JARDINE, ake 




















Hon. ULIUS KRAMI ER, > ot Me Messrs. ARNHOLD, KARBERG & Co. 
G. B. DODWELL, Esq. (of Messrs. DODWELL, CARLILL & C SASSOON, Esq. Tor Messrs. D. SASSOON, SONS & Co.) 
M. D. EZEKIEL, Esq. (of Messrs. E. D. SASSOON & Co.) HEWAN, Esq. (of Messrs. SHEWAN & Co.) 
R. M. GRAY, Esq. (of Messrs. REISS & CO.) N. x SIEBS, Esq. (of Messrs. SIEMSSEN & CO.) 
AuDITORS: 
F. HENDERSON, Esq. | S. G. BIRD, Esq. 
CHIEF MANAGER . ee «. «THOMAS JACKSON. 
Committee IN LONDON: 
E, F. DUNCANSON, Esq. i Messrs. T. A. GIBB & CO.) F. D. BARNES, Esq. (Managing Director, PENINSULAR AND 
Wm. ANASTASIUS JONES, Esq. (Director LONDON AND ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY.) 
COUNTY BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED.) 
MANAGERS IN anne .o = -» EWEN CAMERON AND G. E. NOBLE. 
SuB-MANAGER . GEO. H. BURNETT. 
LONDON BANKERS oe ee THE LONDON AND “COUNTY "BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HEaD neg nea tar 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIE 
Amoy. CaLcuTTa. Hankow, Lyons. New ‘Vorx. RANGOON. SINGAPORE. 
BANGKOK. CoLomBo. 10GO. MANILA. PEKING. SAIGON. TIENTSIN. 
Batavia. Foocuow. Lonpon, NAGASAKI. PENANG. San FRANCISCO. YLoILo. 
BomBay. HAMBURG. SHANGHAI. YokouaMa. 














Drafts granted upon, and Bills negotiated or collected at any of the Branches or Agencies. Letters of 
Credit and Circular Notes issued, negotiable in the principal Cities of Europe, Asia, Australia and America, 
for the use of Travellers. Deposits received for twelve months fixed, at 33 per cent. per annum. 

Current Accounts opened for the convenience of Constituents returning from China, Japan and India. 
The Agency of Constituents connected with the East undertaken. Indian and other Government Securities 
received for safe custody, and Interest and Dividends on the same collected as they fall due. Dividends 
onthe Shares of the Corporation payable in London, on receipt of advice of the meetings held in 
Hongkong in February and August in each year. 


Share Transfer Deeds, Powers of Attorney and other Forms may be had on application. 
gt LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. March, 1896. 
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Report of Bank, etc., Meetings. 


AFRICAN BANKING CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


THE directors beg to submit to the shareholders a statement of the assets and liabilities 
of the bank on 31st March. The balance-sheet shows a gross profit of £63,462. 10s. 9d., 
including £4,746. 9s. 4d. brought forward from last account. After deducting current 
charges and rebate, and allowing £293. 17s. 2d. for depreciation of furniture, and after 
extinguishing the account “ purchase of the goodwill of various local banks” by writing off 
the balance of £6,250, and placing £5,000 to reserve, there remains the sum of £12,502, 
8s. 7d., which the directors propose to apply as follows :—Dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. 
per annum for the half-year ended 31st March, payable 12th June, 1896, free of income-tax, 
47,441. 2s. 6d.; balance to be carried forward, £5,061. 6s. 1d. 


Balance-sheet, 31st March, 1896. 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital :—200,000 shares at £10 each, £2,000,000; of which there 
have been issued—59,529 shares, on which £5 per share has been 





calledup. . £297,645 © O 
Reserve. . ‘ ; = R a" ‘ ° 3 5,000 O O 
Note circulation . ‘ je a : . - S 64,461 0 O 
Current accounts and deposits .  . . oe ee ee 3,048,378 6 9 
Drafts, acceptances, and endorsements . 2 S s . ‘ i 162, 5 2 
Rebate on bills. . > A . 7 $ ; ° ‘ 5,211 6 4 
Balance of profitandlossaccount. . . . .« «© «© + 12,502 8 7 

43,595,296 6 10 
ASSETS. 
Coin and notes on hand and bullion in transit, £902,979. 4s. 7d.; cash 

with bankers and money at call in London, £321,209. 10s. 10d. . £1,224,188 15 5 
British Colonial Government and Corporation, Indian Government 

and railway, and English railway securities, £201,520. 1s. 1d.; other 

securities, £15,807. 10s. . ‘ a 5 e = a ‘ 217,327 II I 
Bills ofexchange purchased . 2. www ll 718,551 2 9 
Bills discounted, loans and advances . “ ° : as - . 1,292,969 3 8 
Liability of constituents for acceptances ‘ a ‘ ‘ ‘ 55,805 Il 7 
Bank premises, furniture stamps and stationery. ‘ ‘ - : 86,454 2 4 


£3,595,296 6 10 





Profit and Loss Account for the Half-year ended 31st March, 1896. 


v. 
Charges at head office and branches, including directors’ remuneration, 





rent, taxes, salaries and all other expenses 3 434,204 18 8 
Rebate on bills. - > ‘ ; ; . . ‘ ; 5,211 6 4 
Depreciation of furniture ‘ = ‘ 2 . ‘ 293 17 2 
Balance of goodwill account written off ‘ ‘ : : . ‘ 6,250 0 O 
Amount carried toreserve . ° . . = z 2 . . 5,000 0 O 
Balance. a ; ‘ . 5 : - . A ; ‘ 12,502 8 7 

£63,462 10 9 

Cr. 

Balance of undivided profit 30th September, 1895. " a - ‘ 44,746 9 4 
Gross profit for the half-year ended 31st March, 1896 . ‘ i . 58,716 I 5 


£63,462 10 9 





ASSETS. 
Cash on hand and in agencies - . ° - 
Deposit with “ Banco Agricola Hipotecario ” for bar silver 


: 
| accounts 
i 
| 
| 


follows :— 


BANK OF BRITISH WEST AFRICA. 


The net profits of the bank during the period included between 15th 
December, 1895, amount to $153,508.33, which sum has been applied by t 


Dividend paid on 1,500 shares (first issue) for the term of five and one- 

























BANCO DE GUATEMALA, GUATEMALA. 
% ESTABLISHED I5TH JULY, 1895. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL $10,000,000. 
Abstract of First Balance-sheet, 31st December, 1895. 

| LIABILITIES. 
| Subscribed capital, oe. 
| Paid-up capital Gen eu Tena 000.00 
| Reserve fund 960,028.33 
| Dividend fund “ 5,000.00 

Second issue of shares. . 240,000.00 

Notes in circulation 1,223,717.00 

Current and deposit accounts 1,140,040.90 
1 Rebate of interest on bills not due 82,000.00 
| Various creditors - & 105,730.91 
$45799,417-14 


$1,842,022.30 


70,000.00 

Premises of Quezaltenango branch 40,800.00 
Liabilities of customers on secured notes and overdrafts in current 

. 2 : : . 3 2,740,606.06 

Bank fixtures 24,540.30 

Various debtors 81,448.48 


$40799,417-14 14 


— July and 31st 31st 


e directors as 



















half months ending aie December . $142,500.00 
Passed to reserve fund . 5,008.33 
Passed to dividend fund 5,000.00 
Fixtures, stationery, etc. 1,000.00 
ad $153,508.33 








BANK OF BRITISH WEST AFRICA, LIMITED. 


THE directors have the pleasure to submit to the shareholders a statement of the 
accounts of the bank for the year ended 31st March. The profit and loss account shows a 
gross profit for the year of Sonat. 15s. 6d., including £318. 5s. 3¢. brought forward from 
last year. After providing for current charges, rebate, depreciation of furniture, and interim 
dividend paid on the 3oth September, 1895, there remains a balance of £4,023. 145. 
It is now proposed to extinguish the amounts standing in the balance-sheet for goodwill 
and preliminary expenses, and to place the sum of £2,000 at the credit of reserve fund, this 
will absorb £3,392. 115., leaving a balance at the credit of profit and loss of £631. 3, 
out of which the directors recommend the payment of a dividend for the half-year at the 
rate of 10 per cent. per annum, making a total distribution for the year of 8 per cent., free of 
income-tax. 

Balance-sheet, 31st March, 1896. 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital—to,coo shares at £10 each, £100,000—of which there have 

been issued 3,000, on which £4 aie share has been called had A . 412,000 0 oO 
Reserve account . A i _ 2,000 0 O 
Current accounts and deposits ‘ ; ‘ " ‘ . - i 108,262 19 8 
Drafts issued 2 - - BS 2 F r ; 3.405 3 3 
Rebate on bills. re : : é : . . 68 6 2 
Balance of profit and loss account . i : a . e : " 631 3 0 


£126,367 12 














' BRITISH LINEN COMPANY BANK. 


ASSETS. ; 
Cash with agents, and bullion in transit oe Oe! Car gt te? Re os 
Consols deposited as security with Crown agents . : . a” us 10,000 O O 
Billsofexchange . . .. . « «+ 32,535 5 2 
Loans, advances, and current accounts . ; ‘ ‘i ; ; ; 26,661 8 8 
Office furniture, stamps and stationery .  . ~~ © war 3 902 17 2 


_ 


£126,367 12 








BRITISH LINEN COMPANY BANK. 


THE directors have pleasure in submitting to the proprietors the following statement of 
the results of the bank’s business for the year ending 15th April last, together with an 
abstract of the general balance-sheet as on that date, certified by the auditors. The net 
profits for the year, after providing for bad and doubtful debts, interest due to customers, 
and rebate on bills current, were £215,744. 4s. I1d.; in addition to which, there have 
arisen special profits on the realization of securities, amounting to £67,636. 1s.—together, 
£283,380. 5s. 11d.; balance from previous year, £60,217. 3s. 5d.—in all, £343,597. 9s. 4d. 3 
of which sum there has been applied in payment of the half-year’s dividend at Christmas 
last, at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum, £93,750; and in reduction of cost of bank 
offices, £5,000; the directors recommend that there now be applied, in payment of the 
second half-year’s dividend on 24th June, at the rate of 17 per cent, per annum, free of 
income-tax, making the dividend for the year 16 per cent. per annum, £106,250; and that 
there be transferred to reserve fund, thereby raising that fund to £1,500,000, £4100,000— 
which will leave £38,597. 9s. 4d. to be carried forward at the credit of the current year’s . 
profit and loss account, making with the reserve fund a total of undivided profits of 
41,538,597- 9s. 4d. It is with great regret that the directors have to intimate the death 
during the year of one of their number, Colin James Mackenzie, Esq., of Portmore, who 
had been a valued member of the board for twenty-three years. It devolves on this 
meeting to elect a successor, and the directors have pleasure in recommending for the office 
Captain Robert Dundas, younger, of Arniston. The year now closed having been the 
150th of the bank’s existence, it has been suggested that some steps should be taken to 
commemorate so interesting a period in the history of the institution, and the directors have 
now to recommend to the proprietors that their governor, His Grace the Duke of Abercorn, 
K.G., and their deputy-governor, Sir Graham Graham-Montgomery, of Stanhope and 
Kinross, Baronet, be invited to sit for their portraits, to be hung in the board room of the 
bank. 

Abstract General Balance-sheet, 15th April, 1896. 


LIABILITIES. » 

Deposit receipts and current accounts, with interest accrued to this 

date, £12,036,199. 8s. 7@.; notes in circulation, £850,541; drafts, 

letters of credit, and transfers by advice outstanding, £144,820. 

6s. 4d.; acceptances—on account of banking customers, £125,600. 

13s. 6d.; on account of other customers, £153,037. 10s. 3¢.— 

£278,638. 3s. 9@.—total liabilities to the public 4 “ f . £13,310,198 18 8 
Capital, £1,250,000; reserve fund or rest, 41,500,000; half-year’s 

dividend, payable at midsummer, £106,250; balance of profits 

carried forward, £38,597. 9s. 4¢.—total liabilities to the proprietors 2,894,847 9 4 


Total liabilities to the public and the proprietors . £16,205,046 8 o 
6 
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80 COLONIAL BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


ASSETS. 


” Gold and silver coin, notes of other banks, cash balances with London 


bankers, and money at call or short notice in London, 41,613,516. 

13s. 2d.; stock in 2$ and 2} per cents., local loans 3 per cents., 

Egyptian guaranteed 3 per cents., and Indian and Colonial Govern- 

ment securities, £2,535,620. 18s.; stock in Bank of England, 

corporation, railway debenture and other stocks (including 

£674. 10s. of the bank’s own stock), £1,469,944. 10s. . .  . £5,619,082 1 2 
Bills discounted, and advances on cash credit and current accounts, 

46,265,705. 4s. 4d.; loans for short terms on stocks and other 

securities, 43,653,130. 9s. 6d.; securities against acceptances, 

£278,638. 3s. 9@.; bank premises at head office and branches, 

£240,400. 16s. 7d.; other heritable property yielding rent, 

£148,089. 125. 8d. ‘ . “ ; a : ‘ ; 10,585,964 6 10 


Total assets of the bank. ; . £16,205,046 8 Oo 








COLONIAL BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, LIMITED. 


THE directors beg to submit to the shareholders their sixth report, with a balance-sheet 
and statement of profit and loss for the half-year ended. 31st March, duly audited. After 
providing for expenses of management, interest accrued on deposits, rebate on bills current 
and tax on note circulation, the net profit, including the balance brought forward from 
previous half-year, amounted to £3,587. 16s., which the directors recommend be carried 
forward to next half-year. During the half-year under review, the directors have 
experienced great difficulty in finding sound and profitable investments for the employment 
of the bank’s funds, and the profits of the bank have been materially affected by the low 
rates ruling for money. The amendment of the Companies Act not having been passed 
by. Parliament, the losses referred to in previous reports cannot yet be provided for by 
writing off a portion of the capital. 


. Balance-sheet, 31st March, 1896. 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital paid up—31,184 fully paid-up preference shares at £9. 15s. 

each, £304,044; ordinary shares—125,000 subscribed to £9. 15s. 

each, £1,218,750; Jess uncalled, £562,500; /ess 15s. per share called, 

but not yet due, £93,750—£656,250 —£ 562,500 ; Jess calls unpaid, 

436,257. 10s.—£ 526,242. 10s. ; capital paid in advance, £19,229. 5s. 

—total paid up, £849,515. 15s.; profit and loss, £3,587. 16s. . - £853,103 11 
Notes in circulation ‘ a ‘ ‘ ‘ : 7 F 99,455 oO 
Bills in circulation 


FoR Heme} 





95,246 14 
Balances due to other banks . ‘ ‘ ‘ 5 ‘ P = . 235 17 
Deposits—current accounts, new fixed deposits and other moneys, 
£668,198. 115. 8d.; deferred deposits, £1,597,354. Os. 11d.— 
42,265,552. 12s. 7d.; interest accrued thereon, and rebate on bills 
current, £17,047. 9s. 9d. . P b ‘ : ‘ a 2,282,600 2 4 
£3,330,641 5 10 
ASSETS. 
Coin and bullion, £370,227. 8s. 11d.; coin in transitu, £20,000; 
balances due from other banks, £115,781. 19s. 11d. - 5 ; £506,009 8 10 
Government debentures : ‘ ‘ 1,000 0 O 
Foreign bills in transitu 28,118 14 II 
Bank premises 198,815 16 2 


Bills receivable, and other advances 


2,596,697 5 II 
43,330,641 5 10 





(Subject to adjustment of losses—See Report.) 

















LONDON AND SAN FRANCISCO BANK. 81 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 





Dr. 
Current expenses (including salaries, rents, repairs, stationery, etc.) . £20,218 10 9 
Bank-note tax " . ‘ ‘ . 5 ‘ ; 810 13 10 
Balance 3,587 16 oO 
£24,617 0 7 
Cr. 
Gross profits for the half-year, after allowing for interest accrued on 
deposits and rebate on bills current eg case OP oie 423,593 19 9 
Amount brought forward from 30th September, 1895 . . . : 1,023 0 10 


£24,617 0 7 





-_———————— 
CONSOLIDATED BANK, LIMITED. 


AN extraordinary meeting of the Consolidated Bank, Limited, was held on the 4th June, 
at the Cannon Street Hotel. Mr. James Tulloch presided, and proposed that the following 
resolution, passed at an extraordinary meeting held on the 19th of last month, be confirmed : 
“That this meeting deems it desirable to amalgamate the business of the Consolidated Bank, 
Limited, with the business of Parr’s Banking Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited, 
and accordingly that the Consolidated Bank, Limited, be wound up voluntarily, and that 
Messrs. James Alexander Bannerman, James Tulloch, and Emil Heinemann, three of the 
directors of the Consolidated Bank, be and they are hereby appointed liquidators for the 
purpose of such winding up, and that they be and are hereby authorised to enter into 
an agreement in the terms of the draft proposal submitted to the meeting, and to carry 
the same into effect with such (if any) modification as the said liquidators may approve, and to 
exercise all or any of the powers capable of being vested in them by virtue of Sections 159, 
160, and 161 respectively of the Companies Act, 1862. Sir John James Harwood seconded 
the resolution, which was unanimously adopted. 


—_~L> 
> 





LONDON AND SAN FRANCISCO BANK, LIMITED. 


THE directors beg to submit to the shareholders the general balance-sheet of the bank 
and the profit and loss account for the year ended 31st March, 1896. After providing for 
bad and doubtful debts, rebate of interest, and all charges at head office and branches, there 
remains a net profit for the year of £24,787. 8s. 1d., making, with £1,782. 15s. 4@. brought 
forward from last account, £26,570. 3s. 5d. available for appropriation. The stagnation in 
business on the Pacific Coast, alluded to in last year’s report, unfortunately still continues, 
and the directors regret to say that they have thought it advisable to transfer a further sum 
of £25,000 from the reserve fund to the special doubtful debts reserve account. A dividend 
on account, of 23 per cent., absorbing £12,250, has already been paid, and it is now 
recommended that £12,250 be applied to the payment of a further dividend of 2} per cent., 
making 5 per cent. for the year, free of income-tax, to be paid on and after Saturday, the 
30th May, leaving £2,070. 35. 5d. to be carried to profit and loss new account. 


General Balance-sheet, March 31st, 1896. 


CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. 
Capital—7o,000 shares of £7 each, fully paid ‘ . ‘ . “ 
Reserve fund—amount as per last account, £75,000: Jess amount 

transferred to doubtful debts reserve account, £25,000 


£490,000 0 O 


: ; ; 50,000 
Liabilities—amount due on current and deposit accounts, bills payable 
and other liabilities . ‘ ‘ 3 ‘ ; : : ; c 914,839 6 8 
Profit and loss account—balance from old account, £1,782. 155. 4d. ; 
net profit for year ended March 31st, 1896, £24,787. 8s. 1d.— 
£26,570. 3s. 5d.; Jess dividend on account of 2} per cent. for the 
half-year ended September 30th, 1895, £12,250 = : ; 14,320 3 5 


41,469,159 10 1 











82 ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 








ASSETS. 
Cash on hand and at bankers . F ‘ ‘ F . F = £158,654 7 2 
Bills receivable, bills discounted, current accounts and other assets - 1,250,505 2 II 
Bank buildings, San Francisco. ‘ ° : ‘ . ; : 60,000 0 O 
£1,469,159 10 1 


PARR’S BANKING COMPANY AND THE ALLIANCE BANK, LIMITED. 


AN extraordinary general meeting of this company was held on the 4th June, at Cannon 
Street Hotel, for the purpose of confirming the resolutions passed on the 19th ult. in favour 
of carrying out an agreement for amalgamating the business of the Consolidated Bank, 
Limited, with this company; of changing the name of this company to Parr’s Bank, 
Limited ; of increasing the capital to 46,600,000 by the creation of 16,000 new shares of 
4100 each, to be allotted in accordance with the agreement mentioned; and of electing six 
directors of the Consolidated Bank to be directors of this company. Mr. Cecil Parr presided, 
and formally moved the confirmation of the resolutions. The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Peter Stubbs and carried. : 


> 
> 





ROYAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


THE directors beg to submit herewith balance-sheet and statement of accounts to 31st 
March, duly audited and certified, shewing a profit for the half-year of £2,099. 8s. 2d., which, 
with the balance previously at credit of profit and loss account, they propose to carry forward. 
It is a matter for much regret that another session of Parliament has ended without the 
passing of an amendment of the Companies Act, and that the directors are ther efore still 
without the necessary legislative authority to write down capital or declare a dividend out of 
the profits earned during the half-year. The volume of business is well kept up, and it 
will be noticed that the bank’s financial position continues strong, the cash reserves being 
35 per cent. of the liabilities to the public. 


Balance-sheet, 31st March, 1896. 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital authorised—600,000 shares of £5 each, £ 3,000,000. 
Capital subscribed—first issue of 150,000 shares, £750,000. 





Capital paid-up, £300,000 ; profit and loss account, £19,477. 13s. 8d. . 4319,477 13 8 
Notes in circulation a ; ‘ ‘ i : : 4,372 0 O 
Bills in circulation , ; 3 ? P 5 . ; : ‘ 23,686 8 9 
Fixed deposits and current account balances . - - . : = 229,172 16 2 
Interest accrued on deposits and rebate on bills current : a . 2,248 oO 6 

£578,956 19 1 

ASSETS. 

Coin, cash at bankers, and money at call and short notice . ‘ : £89,981 2 4 
Bank furniture, fittings, stationery, etc. . ‘ - : . 5 : 275 0 0 
Bills receivable (London) and in transitu . ‘ : ; ; : 36,315 9 4 
Bills receivable and other advances A a r . A ; ; *452,385 7 5 


£578,956 19 1 


(Subject to adjustment of losses—see report.) 





ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 


THE net profits of the half-year which ended on 11th April last, after all necessary 
deductions, amounted to £84,059. 3s. 3¢. The directors recommend a half-year’s dividend 
at Midsummer, at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, free of income-tax, £80,000; leaving 
a balance of £4,059. 3s. 3@. over and above the rest of £757,638. 9s. 
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Provincial Clearing=-house Returns. 











1895. BIRMINGHAM. LEEDs. LercesTeR. | LIvERPOOL. | MANCHESTER. tye 
| 
Week ending £ £ -— |. 2 £ £ 
29th June. 819,030 | 206,810 182,574 | 2,009,666 | 3,586,685 563,960 
6th July . | 1,394,864 | 361,989 | 293,557 | 2,444,825 | 4,282,017 |1,142,900 
13th = y, 7939470 | 204,295 198,913 | 2,261,222 | 3,552,441 | 954,140 
zoth ,, 704,350 | 202,420 170,584 | 1,921,778 | 3,061,669 | 856,220 
27th 5, -| 753:210 | 176,299 | 146,931 | 1,733:840 | 3,077,157 | 923,410 
3rd Aug. . | 1,038,451 285,254 233,414 | 1,830,112 | 3,765,328 | 1,010,720 
loth ,, 530,494 153,899 127,095 | 1,635,115 | 3332,317 869,810 
17th yy 794,274 | 208,832 169,720 | 2,247,446 | 3:413,424 | 1,132,700 
24th sy, 704,304 | 199,108 147,166 | 1,932,689 | 2,754,705 | 933,960 
ZIst 59 + | 704,895 | 236,995 157,024 | 2,195,510 | 3,164,102 | 883,590 
7th Sept. . 954,098 241,315 208,485 | 2,116,782 | 3,552,656 | 970,620 
14th 4, 721,246 | 183,101 145,193 | 22955345 | 39359905 | 965,530 
a 681,669 188,435 157,269 | 2,263,217 | 3,037,278 | 974,940 
oe : 718,400 | 202,647 158,644 | 2,298,789 | 3,296,114 986, 320 
5th Oct. . | 1,082,489 | 260,155 | 283,264 | 2,927,259 | 4,260,911 | 1,203,060 
I2th 4, -| 692,950 | 198,540 | 208,960 | 2,415,434 | 31535703 | 1,020,120 
roth sy, 802,786 | 229,853 187,5°0 | 2,575:837 | 3,629,739 | 1,095,180 
26th 4, -| 835,235 | 234,559 | 175:715 | 2,913,940 | 3,276,299 | 885,140 
2nd Nov. . | 1,049,906 257,242 238,888 | 2,375,588 | 3,700,372 968,710 
gth 4, 825,592 219,322 204,933 | 2,276,077 | 3,707,237 967,780 
16th ,, 817,570 | 211,104 170,767 | 2,688,172 | 3,509,478 | 1,116,460 
co —_— 751,867 | 208,661 163,019 | 2,179,166 | 3,169,981 982,520 
goth = 4, . | 763,656 | 267,085 148,207 | 2,387,345 | 3,531,375 | 865,620 
7th Dec... | 992,626 | 305,392 | 251,767 | 2,349,510 | 3,927,878 | 1,004,730 
14th 5, 756,272 | 194,553 206,078 | 2,512,556 | 3,269,175 | 982,510 
ait sg; 816,320 | 221,159 169,961 | 2,480,366 | 3,455,402 | 1,081,940 
28th 5, 760,624 | 163,012 120,777 | 1,478,793 | 2,838,337 | 757,350 
1896. 
4th Jan. . | 1,020,560 | 367,191 | 294,950 | 3,054,240 | 4,159,870 | 1,134,060 
11th 4, 736,017 | 248,765 161,994 | 2,111,259 | 3,584,710 | 928,950 
ith ,, 850,671 214,310 169,564 | 2,578,220 | 3,723,550 | 1,241,270 
25th 4» . 773,945 214,950 184,529 | 2,037,145 | 3,268,208 956,690 
Ist Feb. . 875,058 270,513 200,648 | 2,282,598 | 3,718,431 874,810 
8th, 997,776 288,271 210,784 2,514,150 | 4,204,071 | 1,116,340 
isth 4, 867,878 242,024 189,721 2,590,717 | 3,948,806 | 1,096,880 
22nd_sCs, 867,747 209,927 151,528 | 2,352,181 | 3,330,210 | 997,990 
a ne 792,851 283,628 151,915 | 2,262,911 | 3,584,163 | 925,750 
7th Mar. . | 1,117,474 | 290,452 | 204,094 | 2,841,011 | 4,321,609 | 1,069,900 
14th 45 743,539 | 202,748 156,045 | 2,779,633 | 3,650,134 | 1,137,290 
ot os 743,354 | 201,843 135,300 | 2,013,176 | 3,325,625 | 1,022,920 
28th 5, «| 783,806 | 230,479 | 213,346 | 2,079,628 | 3,692,081 | 887,320 
4th April . | 1,042,727 285,725 220,404 | 2,124,636 | 3,583,362 | 1,174,440 
11th yy 531,171 144,167 159,295 1,779,915 | 3,325,183 763,170 
18th 5, 874,472 | 227,507 179,157 | 2,444,351 | 3,861,791 | 1,028,890 
25th 45 «| 7939271 | 224,215 185,374 | 2,058,981 | 3,471,958 | 1,031,270 
2nd May . | 1,173,335 | 280,335 | 208,338 | 2,356,747 | 3,913,750 | 1,097,600 
oth 4, ~ | 1,097,937 | 226,259 | 211,336 | 2,234,318 | 3,827,774 | 966,070 
16th yy - 977:278 | 252,233 188,956 | 2,331,412 | 3,784,344 | 1,305,570 
23rd 4, 955,695 | 269,140 155,541 | 2,057,397 | 3,664,910 | 1,150,730 
a ae 719,513 160,406 102,544 1,652,781 | 2,224,903 801,100 
6th June . | 1,089,237 240,791 218,667 | 2,451,125 | 3,824,083 932,010 
oo 973,818 187,850 160,909 | 2,234,923 | 3,668,132 | 1,043,960 
2oth 4, -| 884,808 | 177,779 | 151,084 | 2,269,637 | 3,312,057 | 950,710 









































Bank of England Weekly Returns. 


Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th of Victoria, cap. 32, for the Weeks ending as follow :— 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 




























































































1896. 1896. 1896. 1896. 1896. 
May 20. May 27. - June 3. June ro. June 17. 
Notes issued 461,486,590 | £61,532,945 | 462,109,910 | £62,651,320 | £63,404,220 
Government debt aS 411,015,100 | £11,015,100 | $11,015,100 | £11,015,100 | £11,015,100 
Other securities .. 53784,900 51784,900 51784,900 51784,900 5:784,900 
Gold coin and bullion 44,686,590 4417321945 451309,G10 45,851,320 46,604,220 
Silver bullion _— _ — _ _ 
£61,486,590 | £61,532,945 | £62,109,910 | £62,651,320 | £63,404,220 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
1896. 1896. 1896. 1896. 1896. 
olay aw May 27. June 3 June ro. June 17. 
Proprietors’ capital 414,553,000 | £14,553,000 | $14,553,000 | £14,553,000 | £14,553,000 
est - : 39132,321 351345247 3,084,833 3,084,455 3,085,404 
Public deposits 15,637,151 15,225,694 14,447,552 14,094,815 13,150,787 
Other deposits 49,262,506 48,791,964 49,887,670 50,484,841 52,325,365 
Soundig 3 and other bills 165,619 134,815 138,266 153,636 164,613 
482,750,597 | £81,839,720 | 482,111,321 | £82,370,747 | £83,279,169 
Government securities .. 415,260,785 | 415,260,785 | £15,257,690 | 415,257,690 | £15,205,022 
Other securities .. 29,496,225 28,514,322 28,577,580 28,524,624 28,734,469 
Notes .. + 3504135415 35:572,015 35750410 36,096,215 36,864,705 
Gold and silver coin 2,580,172 2,492,598 2,525,041 2,492,218 2,474,973 
482,750,537 | 481,839,720 | £82,111,321 | £82,370,747 | £83,279,169 
THE EXC HAN GES. 
1896. 1896. 1896. 1896. 
Lonpon— May 26. June 2. June 9. June 16. 
Amsterdam, short oe : P 12 2 12 2} 12 2$ 12 2 
Ditto months .. 12 4 12 4 12 12 3 
Rotterdam, ditto me E i 12 4 12 4 wz 4 12 3 
Antwerp and Brussels, ditto $3 i 25 32% 25 332 25 32% 25 323 
Paris, short s ee 25 16% 25 16 25 16% 25 16} 
Ditto, 3 months . wee e 25 287 25 30 25 30 25 30 
Marseilles, ditto ie 25 30 25 31 25 30 25 30 
Hamburg, ditto . ise 20 59 20 57 20 56 20 55 
Berlin, ditto oe =a 20 59 20 58 20 57 20 56 
Leipsic, ditto .. . bs 20 59 20 58 20 57 20 57 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, “ditto es 20 59 20 58 20 57 20 57 
Petersburg, ditto : a 2448 25 25 25 
Copenhagen, ditto e es: 18 31 18 31 18 30 18 29 
Stockholm, ditto Be 5 18 32 18 32 18 31 18 30 
Christiania, ditto 7 =f 18 32 18 32 18 31 18 30 
Vienna, ditto pe 12 15 12 12} 12 12 12 12¢ 
Trieste, ditto 2 12 15 12 133 12 13 12 12% 
Zurich and Basle, ‘ditto 2 25 43% 25 43% 25 42 25 424 
Madrid, ditto ..  .. ‘ 3038 asf 39 aol? 
Cadiz, ditto eS : " 3912 39 39 30¢s 
Seville, ditto ; : 3048 392 39 30te 
Barcelona, ditto .. > 3948 39% 39 3048 
Malaga, ditto ee 3916 302 308 39te 
Granada, ditto . oe : 39%8 39% 3 39f8 
Santander, ditto . oe : 3018 30% 39 3938 
Bilboa, ditto ee oe 3043 302 “a 3048 
Zaragoza, ditto “ 3918 39% 39) 3048 
Genoa, Milan, Leghorn, ditto <: ‘ ye 27 22% 27 25 27 17 27 22% 
Venice, ditto .. . ; sie 27 22% 27 25 27 17 27 = 
Naples, ditto .. : ‘ : 27 22 27 25 27 17 27 «22 
Palermo and Messina, ditto |" é es 27 22% 27 25 27 17 27 «22 
Lisbon, go days . ° currency. currency. currency currency. 
Oporto, ditto E : 408 40k 4 4088 
Calcutta, demd. ne Ke : 11} rr} 1°2 11g 
Calcutta & Bombay, 30 days .. _ — - — 
New York (Gold) demd. 488 4848 49 Bis 
PRICES OF BULLION. 
Per Oz. Per Oz. Per Oz, Per Oz. 
4s. a. s. d@. &s a 4s a 
Foreign Gold in Bars th 317 9 317 9 317 9 317 9 
Silver in Bars (Standard) o 2 7% °o 2 7%6 o 27 pil 4 
Mexican Dollars °o 2 64 °o 2 o 2 6 = a. 
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Date. Notes in and Bullion ofCoinand| Securities Securities Public 
Circulation. in Issue Bullion to} _in Banking in Banking Deposits. 
Department. |Circulation} Department. | Department. 
1895. £ & % £ £ £ 
June 19 | 25,384,490 | 35,417,845 | 140 13,931,339 | 21,053,344 | 8,987,975 
26 | 26,101,185 | 35,284,675 | 1385 13,981,561 | 21,481,427 | 9,084,880 
July 3 | 26,309,820 | 35,155,770 | 183 | 14,481,477 | 22,512,705 | 9,768,498 
10 | 26,672,700 | 34,805,160 | 130 14,391,370 | 22,530,496 | 5,974,419 
17 | 26,420,710 | 34,831,385 | 1382 | 14,191,370 | 23,492,047 | 6,735,917 
24 | 26,244,885 | 35,330,915 134 14,191,370 | 23,420,235 | 6,606,015 
31 | 26,831,660 | 35,557,915 | 132 | 14,690,370 | 23,677,694 | 6,627,564 
August 7 | 26,759,640 | 35,502,495 | 133 14,7955425 | 23,595,498 | 5,491,992 
14 | 26,436,975 | 36,419,085 138 14,795s425 | 23,944,062 | 5,681,657 
21 | 26,457,030 | 37,765,710 143 1457959425 | 24,341,032 | 7,113,531 
28 | 26,289,815 | 38,650,175 147 14,795:425 | 24,153,781 | 6,785,235 
Sept. 4 | 26,556,315 | 39,106,455 | 147 14,791,425 | 24,692,119 | 6,102,039 
11 | 26,310,950 | 39,583,135 | 150 14,792,304 | 24,607,377 | 6,022,593 
18 | 26,225,115 | 40,495,955 154 147925304 | 25,462,721 | 6,612,409 
25 | 25,898,520 | 41,375,610 | 160 | 14,827,486 | 25,008,487 | 7,428,225 
October 2 | 27,113,025 | 40,279,760 | 148 14,825,088 | 25,316,778 | 6,722,739 
9 | 26,762,935 | 39,326,595 | 147 16,521,473 | 25,119,989 | 5,324,986 
16 | 26,523,165 | 38,729,580 | 146 16,221,473 | 25,219,120 | 4,695,361 
23 | 26,103,565 | 39,079,055 | 150 15,436,525 | 25,500,463 | 4,816,743 
30 | 26,188,740 | 39,222,495 | 150 15,236,525 | 25,487,715 | 4,669,204 
November 6 | 26,237,005 | 38,437,530 | 146 14,836,525 | 25,593,752 | 4,629,746 
13 | 25,907,965 | 38,573,705 | 149 | 14,836,525 | 25,734,723 | 593751440 
20 | 25,469,355 | 39,029,750 | 154 14,836,525 | 27,042,066 | 7,146,011 
27 | 25,497,595 | 40,064,835 | 157 14,836,525 | 26,079,956 | 7,531,984 
December 4 | 25,815,040 | 41,970,335 | 162 14,836,432 | 25,775955 | 72758593 
II | 25,565,960 | 42,376,115 | 166 | 14,836,249 | 25,951,512 | 7,760,003 
18 | 25,720,120 | 42,390,915 | 164 14,836,249 | 26,482,785 | 8,573,260 
25 | 26,274,190 | 41,566,760 | 158 14,936,249 | 26,615,700 | 9,451,244 
1896. 
January 1 | 26,468,425 | 42,968,325 | 162 | 14,936,164 | 33,985,875 | 9,934,220 
8 | 25,979,865 | 43,390,360 | 167 14,682,555 | 26,963,121 | 7,227,940 
15 | 25,780,000 ; 43,816,875 | 170 14,682,555 | 27,020,712 | 8,520,976 
22 | 25,323,500 | 45,389,195 | 179 | 14,682,555 | 26,732,225 | 9,686,609 
29 | 25,286,050 | 46,120,180 | 183 14,682,555 | 26,493,812 |10,589,781 
February 5 | 25,448,925 | 46,188,195 181 14,469,328 | 26,551,772 |11,795,393 
12 | 24,968,510 | 45,664,790 | 183 | 14,569,328 | 26,449,522 |13,843,563 
19 | 24,852,265 | 46,298,845 187 14,569,328 | 27,052,239 |16,396,973 
26 | 24,919,335 | 46,607,430 187 14,569,328 | 27,061,603 |17,011,268 | 
March = 4 | 25,373,990 | 46,382,445 | 183 | 15,157,328 | 27,956,967 |18,009,335 | 
II | 25,034,915 | 46,313,885 185 15,157,328 | 27,454,217 |18,633,007 
18 | 25,018,615 | 46,540,645 186 15,157,328 | 27,600,665 |19,175,392 
: 25 | 25,379,580 | 46,169,250 | 182 15,151,621 | 27,525,404 |18,719,227 | 
April I | 26,733,230 | 44,590,295 167 15,214,563 | 28,549,418 |17,211,199 
8 | 26,534,980 | 44,349,680 | 167 15,210,953 | 28,083,260 |13,743,101 | 
15 | 26,201,050 | 44,866,405 | 171 155 27,951,631 |13,072,689 | 
22 | 26,039,160 | 45,261,990 | 174 15,206,660 | 28,159,257 |14,037,888 
29 | 26,303,905 | 45,015,365 | 171 15,260,785 | 28,161,877 |14,150,797 
May 6 | 26,255,350 | 44,560,715 | 170 | 15,260,785 | 28,569,200 |13,701, 
13 | 26,194,170 | 44,574,255 170 15,260,785 | 28,501,086 14,152,165 
20 | 26,073,175 | 44,686,590 171 15,260,785 | 29,496,225 |15,637,151 
27 | 25,960,930 | 44,732,945 173 15,260,785 | 28,516,322 |15,225,694 
June 3 | 26,359,500 | 45,309,910 | 172 15,257,690 | 28,577,580 |14,447,552 
10 | 26,555,105 | 45,851,320 1738 15,257,690 | 28,524,624 |14,094,315 
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Date. 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Feb. 


May 


June 


June 











Other Bank 
Deposits. Post Bills. 
£ ' 

37,832,270 125,512 
375326,195 138,353 
37,881,242 141,003 
49,5735575 156,997 
40,911,365 119,329 
41,593,968 101,775 
41,922,559 101,349 
42,977,668 164,085 
445441,537 119,605 
44,734,131 142,808 
451930,212 96,778 
46,943,671 149,375 
47,471,096 150,235 
48,815,090 111,577 
48,703,901 180,631 
47,561,360 152,620 
50,295,171 135,697 
50,405,834 119,421 
50,572,490 101,893 
50,592,755 121,352 
49,426,760 180,746 
49,237,697 | 134,625 
49,812,242 123,025 
49,496,032 119,034 
50,387,364 160,530 
51,220,937 130,065 
50,643,907 113,657 
48,497,984 117,871 
56,526,619 88,775 
52,794,637 121,066 
52,201,850 | 150,090 
52,852,149 120,022 
52,367,495 115,998 
51,046,284 169,369 
49,007,702 149,673 
47,830,709 162,579 
47,511,698 154,642 
47,120,514 173305 
46,255,682 162,450 
46,115,323 142,211 
4597453427 I 12,738 
459327,128 134,157 
48,909,164 124,854 
50,311,453 141,992 
50,135,815 139,785 
49558,904 145,677 
49,969,566 152,569 
491441,954 159,802 
49,262,506 165,619 
48,791,964 134,815 
49,887,670 138,266 
50,484,841 153,636 














Proportion] 
Total Deposits 
and Bank Post Reserve, | f Reserve as. 

Bills, Liabilities. 

4 £ % % 
46,945,757 | 29,562,341 63 2 
46,549,428 28,697,280 62 re 
47,790,743 | 28,424,018 59 = 
46,704,991 | 27,597,506 59 aid 
47,766,611 27,903,029 58 patil 
48,301,758 | 28,516,487 59 ine 
48,651,472 28,102,348 58 ag 
48,633,745 | 28,136,414 58 - 
50,242,799 | 29,399,277 59 = 
51,990,470 | 30,764,711 59 = 
52,812,225 | 31,749,137 60 i 
532195,085 31,856,334 60 ni 
53,643,924 32,388,666 60 eA 
552539:076 | 33,448,921 60 _ 
56,312,757 34,644,732 61 and 
541436,719 325459,290 59 sia 
5597559854 | 31,763,706 57 = 
555220,616 31,434,060 57 — 
552491,126 32,221,593 58 —_ 
551393.311 32,315,289 58 aa 
545237,252 31,465,639 58 <a 
541747,762 3! 9839,803 58 nl 
57,081,278 32,870,688 57 _ 
57147,050 331907736 59 i 
58,306,487 | 35,323,725 60 ~ 
59111,005 | 35,958,621 61 = 
595335:824 | 35,656,415 60 08 
58,067,099 34,158,131 59 re 
66,549,614 | 35,291,631 53 = 
60, 143,643 36,351 1946 60 = 
60,872,916 37;072,703 61 ia 
62,658,780 | 39,172,881 62 - 
63,073,274 | 39,828,229 63 = 
63,011,046 | 39,946,764 63 ~ 
63,000,938 39:941,895 63 = 
64,390,261 | 40,745,340 63 - 
64,677,608 40,996,678 63 bial 
6553035154 | 40,383,159 62 - 
65,051,139 | 40,636,437 62 - 
651432,926 | 40,896,329 62 ” 
64,577,392 | 40,124,377 62 me 
62,672,514 37129,464 59 = 
62,777,1 19 3791435176 59 a 
631526,134 38,042,790 60 a” 
643135488 38,629,506 60 =e 
6358555378 | 38,118,588 60 - 
63,823 9935 37,668,509 59 _ 
635753921 37,672,586 59 sis 
65,065,276 | 37,993,587 59 ane 
64,152,473 | 38,004,613 59 = 
645473,488 38,276,051 59 sid 
64,733,292 38,588,433 60 = 
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Bankers’ Weekly Circulation Returns. 


PURSUANT TO THE AcT 7 & 8 VICTORIA, C. 32. 


(Extracted from the LONDON GAZETTE.) 


PRIVATE BANKS. 














AVERAGE AMOUNT. 








NAME OF BANK. — 
May 16. May 23. May 30. June 6. 
& & & & & 
1 Ashford Bank . ‘ ‘ 11,849 4,260 4,086 3,955 3,980 
2 Aylesbury Old Bank . 48,461 75308 71384 75425 7,402 
3 Banbury Bank . 43457 59115 53054 5,124 5,123 
4 Banbury Old Bank . 555153 5270 59328 5,329 5,218 
3 Bedford Bank . 34,218 | 11,590 | 11,725 11,525 11,529 
— Leighton Buzzard 
Ban 36,829 | 13,700 | 13,505 | 12,949 | 12,585 
7 wean and Oxfordshire Bank . 27,090 8,124 8,123 7,931 7,855 
8 Buckingham Bank . . _ 29,657 6,428 6,427 6,217 6,431 
9 Bury and Suffolk Bank . 82,362} 13,530 13,209 12,951 12,960 
10 Cambridge and Cambridgeshire 
ank . . . 49,916 18,950 18,550 18,705 18,373 
11 Canterbury Bank 33,071 5,660 5,269 53450 5,058 
12 City Bank, Exeter . 21,527 4,083 39776 39745 35746 
13 Colchester Bank 25,082 | 10,362 10,271 9,912 10,210 
14 Darlington Bank 86,218} 40,143 38,594 38,050 | 39,223 
15 Derby Bank—Smith & Co. 41,304 6,070 6,166 5,843 5730 
16 se Ro Old Bank. 48,807] 15,650] 15,452 15,295 155371 
17 East Riding Bank . 535392 | 33032 | 33.213 | 32,910] 32,423 
18 Exeter Bank . . 37,894| 8,197 75916 73994 ,068 
19 Faversham Bank . 6,681 2,200 2,226 2,t51 3297 
20 Hertfordshire, Hitchin Bank . 38,764] 13,550] 12,895] 12,922] 12,993 
21 Hull & Kingston-upon-Hull Bk. 19,979 | 10,000 95390 9,964 10,360 
22 Huntingdon Town & County Bk. 56,591 7,947 7,916 7,835 7,871 
23 Ipswich Bank . 27,689 | 11,651 11,289 10,745 11,334 
24 Ipswich & Needham Market Bk. 80,699 | 24,489 | 24,194 | 24,1 23,872 
25 Kington and Radnorshire Bank 26,050 | - 12,441 12,781 12,039 11,710 
26 Leeds Old Bank. 130,757] 46,211 45,221 43117 | 43,855 
27 Leeds Union—W. W. Brown 
& Co. . > . 37459 | 18,624 20,735 20,230 18,070 
28 Lincoln Bank . 100,342 | 60,845 579342 559195 545163 
29 Llandovery Bank & Liandilo 
Bank . 32,945] 12,140 10,730 11,423 12,019 
30 Lymington Bank . 5,038 _ — _ — 
31 Lynn Regis & Lincolnshire Bk. 42,817 | 11,788 11,959 11,875 11,842 
32 Naval Bank, Plymouth 27,321 5,260 5,125 5,109 59153 
33 Newark Bank . 28,788 6,606 6,589 6,426 9331 
34 Newark and Sleaford Bank 51,615 | 12,951 11,627 | 10,705 | 10,406 
35 Newmarket Bank . 23,098 6,753 6,514 6,298 6,232 
36 Norwich and Norfolk Bank 108,720] 33,706 | 32,943 | 32,537 | 32,973 
37 Nottingham Bank . 31,047 | 17, 15,738 | 15,070| 14,759 
38 Oxford Old Bank . 34,391 | 15,378 14,805 145545 14,262 
39 Oxfordshire, Witney Bank ; 11,852 3,850 39744 32590 3,682 
40 Reading Bank—Simonds & Co. 372519 | 10,034 9,885 9,516 9,222 



































































































































WEEKLY RETURNS OF BANKS OF ISSUE. 
- AVERAGE AMOUNT. 
NAME OF BANK. —— 
May 16. May 23. May 30. June 6. 
41 Reading Bank — Seapine, 4 4 4 4 4 
Blandy & Co. . 43,271 8,813 95355 8,983 8,982 
42 Richmond Bank, Yorkshire 6,889 3,808 4,008 4,181 4,003 
43 Royston Bank 16,393 2,886 2,883 2,896 2,873 
44 Saffron Walden&North Essex Bk. 47,646 73144 6,882 6,755 6,654 
45 Salisbury Old Bank 15,659 1,529 1,502 13529 1,633 
46 Scarborough Old Bank . 24,813 8,623 8,645 8,554 8,630 
47 Tring Bank and Chesham Bank 13,531 8,208 7,880 7» 354 7,473 
48 Uxbridge Old Bank. ‘ 25,136 839 826 857 856 
49 Wallingford Bank . 17,064 1,117 1,100 1,095 1,059 
50 Wellington Somerset Bank 6,528 3,166 3377 3,837 4,235 
51 West Riding Bank . 46,158 19,285 18,800] 18,840 18,667 
52 Weymouth Old Bank 16,461 39340 3,191 3349 35415 
53 Wisbech and Lincolnshire Bank 59,713 10,436 10,174 10,155 9,890 
54 Worcester Old Bank . A 87,448 13,756 13,646 153255 13,245 
55 Yarmouth and Suffolk Bank . 53,060 14,635 14,350 14,115 14,381 
56 Yarmouth,Norfolk & Suffolk Bk. 13,229 3,890 3,801 3580 3,630 
TOTALS + [2,220,048 | 673,031 | 658,116 | 648,263 | 644,967 
BANK OF FRANCE.—[In £’s sterling—oo,oo0’s omitted.] 
Cash. ‘ ; ? | 
, . Circula- | Publ P; | 
: —a Gh | ai m\| tion. | Deposits Deposits 
May 21 419,7 | &50,x | £129,8 | £235 | £143,8 Spt | £2147 
» «28 79:9 50,2 130,r | = 25,3 143,2 6,8 25,2 
james 4 ff 80,4 50,2 130,6 21,1 144,6 559 22,0 
” Ire 80,9 50,2 131,t | 21,5 14355 6,4 22,4 
» 18 81,4 5,3 131,7 21,7 143,3 6,9 22,6 
June 20, 1895 £81,8 £50,3 4132,1 | £15,1 4138,9 48,5 417,9 
x9 2T, 1894 7154 51,1 122,5 18,7 135,5 6,4 1754 
99 22, 1893 68,6 51,1 119,7 20,3 136,3 597 16,0 
BANK OF GERMANY.—[In £’s sterling—doo’s omitted. ] 
Date 1896. Cash. Discounts. Loans. Notes. a 
May 15. 4451552 430,930 44,906 452,410 | 425,280 
» 23 46,290 31395 4,063 51,154 | 27,438 
» 30 - 46,054 32,152 5,028 52,012 27,423 
4 June 6. 46,219 30,471 4,838 51,258 26,563 
» 5 - 46,723 31,191 4:773 50,885 | 28,269 
| 
June 15, 1895 453,840 427,128 43,475 452,728 | £28,290 
1 15, 1894 47,187 27,563 4,006 45,886 29,899 
ye 15) 1893 44,117 31,944 41366 46.445 | 29,980 



































WEEKLY RETURNS OF BANKS OF ISSUE. 


JOINT STOCK BANKS. 








AVERAGE AMOUNT. 





























NAME OF BANK. oe 
May 16. May 23. May 30. June 6. 
& & & 
1 Bank of Whitehaven, Limited . 32,681 13,912 13,947 14,610 14,733 
2 Barnsley Banking Co., Limited 9,563 4,12 49330 4,232 4,120 
3 Bradford Banking Co., Limited 49,292 16,509| 15,706) 15,281 14,999 
4 Bradford Commercial ” Banking 
Co., Limited ‘ . 20,084 13,340 13,431 13,106 13,960 
5 Burton Union Bank, Limited - 60,701 17,690 17,294 18,024 18,210 
6 Carlisle & Cumberland Banking 
Company, Limited . 25,610] 23,660] 24,950] 24,432 23,418 
7 Carlisle City & District Bk., Ltd. 19,972 19,304 19,810 19,849 18,715 
8 County of Gloucester Banking 
Co., Limited 144,352] 31,293] 30,130] 29,647] 30,158 
9 Cumberland Union Banking 
Co., Limited _. 359395 | 359475] 36,584] 34,643] 31,960 
10 Derb & Derbyshire Bkg. Co. La. 20,093 5,291 4,967 45875 55787 
11 Halifax and Huddersfield Union 
Banking Co., Limited . ‘ 445137 12,504 12,584 12,212 12,260 
12 Halifax ommercial Banking 
Co., Limited ‘ 13,733 8,128 8,190 7,915 8,756 
13 Halifax Joint Stock Banking : 
Co., Limited . 18,534 14,046 14,655 14,531 14,710 
14 Huddersfield Banking Co., Ltd. 375354 23,363] 23,505] 23,963] 23,096 
15 Knaresborough & Claro Banking 
Company, Limited . 28,059| 21,702] 20,690} 21,216] 20,688 
16 Lancaster Banking Company .| 64,311| 58,403] 57,305] 55,805| 53,533 
17 Leicestershire Banking Co., Ltd 86,060} 33,925] 32,502 30,952] 31,372 
18 Lincoln & Lindsey Bkg. -Co., Ltd 51,620} 52,285] 47,420] 45,085] 44,295 
19 Moore & Robinson’s Notts. 
Banking Company, Limited. 35,813 12,557 11,518 10,569 11,634 
20 North & South Wales Bank,Ltd. 63,951 559338] 529137] 50,692] 49,649 
21 Nottingham and Notts. Banking 
Company, Limited 29,477| 24:438| 235343] 22,516] 22,343 
22 “a Leicestershire Banking 
o., Limited 00 2. 6 24,08 22,760 22,052 
23 Sheffield —  Hilianchie | ™ ined ' ° - 
23,52. 640 8,231 871 ° 
24 Shefteld an and _ Joint — _ ” aa aad 
tock Banking Co., Limite 52,496 13,709 13,195 13,240 I 
25 Sheffield Banking Co., Limited | 35,843] 13,317| 13,230 sake my 
26 Stamford, Spalding and Boston 
_ Banking Company, —" 350721 349789 | 32,565] 31,375 301526 
2 uckey’s Banking Co 123,51 122,42 120,0 118,180 
28 Swaledale and Wensleydale — am _ — . 
Banking Company, Limited. 2 151 208 I 
29 Wake el ¢ oul Wally Geis 54537 45915 45s 43,697 | 41,749 
Bank, Limited 14,604| 6,979} 6,960) 7,285] 7,524 
30 West Ridi Union Bk Co. Ld. 02! I I 12 12,608 
Ff Whitehaven Joint Sto s: k Bank. 34,029 33093 39473 9799 ’ 
ng Company, Limited. . | 31,916] 25,728| 24,835 24,820] 23,482 
32 wilts & Dorset Bkg. Co., Ltd. 76,162) 55,514] 53,939] 53,019 Pp 
33 York City&County Bkg.Co.,Ld. | 94,695| 90,044 90,876| 90,157 | 90,622 
34 Yorkshire Banking Co., Ltd. 122,532 | 104,218] 103,395] 99,480] 99,063 
35 York Union Banking Co., Ltd. 71,240| 68,697] 68,637) 67,088] 67,785 
ToTaLls  . 1,974,202 |1, 123,791 |1, 106,054 |1,081,061 |1,068,'704 
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State of the Fixed Fssues in Great Britain and Freland. 


Amounts authorized by the Acts of eae and — 


England— _ Bank of England . . ° . 
am 207 Private Banks = 7 ‘ : . ° 

72 Joint Stock Banks . ‘ ‘ A ° * ° . 

Scotland— 19 Joint Stock Banks . : . : : . . . 
Ireland— 6 Joint Stock Banks . ° . ° ° . ° ° 


Add, Increase, since, in authorized amount of Bank of England :— 
1855—Dec. 7th . : ; . - £475,000 


1861—July roth . : . < ° 175,000 
1866—Feb. 21st . : . 3 3 350,000 
1881—April Ist. x ° . 750,000 
1887—Sept. 15th . ; e ° A 450,000 
1889—Feb. 8th . r ° F ‘ 250,000 
1894—Jan. 29th . ; P . = 350,000 


Deduct, Lapsed Issues— 


England—143 Private Banks . ‘ ‘ : P - £2,902,997 
“i 37 Joint Stock Banks. ; F ‘ - 1,504,028 
44,407,025 


Scotland— 2 Joint Stock Banks, namely— 
Western Bank of Scotland (combining 
issue of the Ayrshire Bank) . a 4337938 
City of Glasgow Bank : . ‘ 72,921 


410,859 


4 
> 





Summary of Present Fixed Fssues. 


England— Bank of England. . ° ° ° ° . ° 
- 56 Private Banks . n ° 2 . 
35 Joint Stock Banks 
Scotland— 10 Joint Stock Banks . ° e ° ° ‘ : 
Ireland— 6 Joint Stock Banks . ° ° : . . ° ° 


414,000,000 
¢ 59153s417 
+ 32478,230 
+ 3,087,209 
- 6,354,494 


432,073,350 


2,800,000 


£34,873,350 


4,817,884 
$30,055,466 





416,800,000 
2,220,048 

+ 1,974,202 
+ 2,676,350 
+ 6,354,494 


£ 30,025,094 





Note.—The number of Private Banks authorized to issue their own notes in 


England, by the Act of 1844, was, at that date 
Diminished in number by amalgamation . ° ° . ° 
Lapsed Issues. ° ° ° ° ° = ° . ° 


207 


7 
144 151 


s —_— 


The number of Joint Stock Banks authorized to issue their own notes by the same 


Act, was at that date ° ‘. ° ° 2 , ° ° 
Lapsed Issues. . . ° . ° . ° ° . 


The number of Banks authorized to issue their own notes in eran by the Act 

of 1845, was . ‘ = z ° ° 
Diminished in number by amalgamation : . 
Lapsed Issues, as stated above . ° : = : : ° 





‘ 72 
. 37 


los | 


lua. 





92 CIRCULATION RETURNS. 


: Summary of Weekly Returns of Banks of Fssue 


For Four WEEKS ENDING JUNE 6TH, 1896. 











Fixed Issues.| May 16. May 23. May 30. June 6. 
& & £ £ & 
56 Private Banks ; -| 2,220,048 673,031 658,116 648,263 644,967 
35 Joint-Stock Banks . -| 1,974,202 | 1,123,791 } 1,106,054 | 1,081,061 | 1,068,704 
9! Totals . «| 45194,250| 1,796,822 | 1,764,170] 1,729,324 | 1,713,671 


























Average Weekly Circulation of these banks - the month seats as above :— 


Private Banks A ‘ £656,094 
Joint-Stock Banks . . ° . . . . : . 





1,094,902 
Together. - + £15750,996 
On comparing these nine with the ‘Seen tes the previous sss they 
show :— 
Decrease in the notes of Private Banks . ; i ; P ° , 416,654 
Decrease in the notes of Joint-Stock Banks . ‘ : ? . : 8,130 
Total Decrease on the month ‘ ‘ . , £24,784 
And, as compared with the corresponding period of tent year: — 
Decrease in the notes of Private Banks. ‘ ‘ ‘ 454,241 
Decrease in the notes of Joint-Stock Banks. ° F ‘ . ‘ 34,481 
_ Total Decrease as compared with the corresponding period of last year. £88,722 
The following is the comparative state of the circulation as regards the Fixed 
Issues — 
The Private Banks are de/ow their fixed issues . ° , ° . - 41,563,954 
The Joint-Stock Banks are Je/ow their fixed issues . ° ° ° ° 879,300 
Total de/ow their fixed issues . 42,443,254 





a 
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Summary of Frisb and Scotch Returns 
To May 16TH, 1896. 
The Returns of Circulation of the Irish and Scotch Banks for the four weeks ending as 


above, when added together, give the following as the Average Weekly Circulation of these 
banks during the past month, viz. :— 


Average Circulation of the Irish Banks . . ‘ ; ‘ ‘ - 46,585,551 
Average Circulation of the Scotch Banks ‘ > P ° ° *  75354,988 
Together . + + £13,940,539 
On comparing these main with the Reteeen in the previous sai hie 
show— 


Increase in the Circulation of Irish Banks 


° ° ° . 181 
Increase in the Circulation of Scotch Banks £18,399 


. . ° . 603,031 
Total Zucrease on the month . 


. £784,390 
And as compared with the corresponding month al et year— 

Decrease in the Circulation of Irish Banks . ° 483,558 

Increase in the Circulation of Scotch Banks . 5 219,436 





Total /ncrease as compared with the corresponding period of last year . £135,878 
































CIRCULATION RETURNS. 93 


The Fixed Issues of the Irish and Scotch Banks at the present time are :— 


Ireland, 6 Joint-Stock Banks . A 3 3 2 : ‘ . £6,354494 
Scotland, 10 Joint-Stock Banks . . ° F + ° . ° 2,676,350 
Together 16 ‘ ee ; mS ‘ ; ; ; 49,030,844, 


The Actual Circulation compared with the above gives the following results :— 


Irish Banks are adove their fixed issues : : £231,057 
Scotch Banks are adove their fixed issues. . : i ‘ ‘ 4,678,638 
Total adove fixed issues . - : ; 3 ; ; ; : 44,909,695 


Average amounts of Gold and Silver coin held by these Banks during the past month :— 


Gold and Silver held by the Irish Banks. = 43 167,225 
Gold and Silver held by the Scotch Banks . ; ‘ ; . ; 597459559 
Together . . z 7 . ‘ < é ‘ ‘ . ‘ £8,912,784 


Being a decrease of £24,699 on the part of the Irish Banks, and an zucrease of £577,375 
on the part of the Scotch Banks, as compared with the Returns of the previous month. 





Circulation of the Wnited Ringdom 
To JUNE 6TH, 1896. 


Average Weekly Circulation for the month ending as above, as compared with 
previous month :— 




















May. \ June. Increase. Decrease. 
Bank of England (month ending L 4 4 4 
June roth) . s ‘ - | 26,199,866 | 26,237,177 37,311 sa 
Private Banks. “ . 672,748 656,094 aes 16,654 
Joint-Stock Banks . : . 1,103,032 1,094,902 We 8,130 
Total in England . - | 27,975,646 | 27,988,173 37,311 24,784 
Scotland é . , 6,751,957 75354,988 603,031 aes 
Ireland . i . ‘ : 6,404,192 655855551 181,359 
United Kingdom : - | 41,131,795 | 41,928,712 | 796,917 | Net increase 

















As compared with the corresponding period of last year, the’ Returns show an increase in 
the Bank of England circulation of £425,657, a decrease in Private Banks of £54,241, 
and a decrease in Joint-Stock Banks of £34,481; in Scotland an zucrease of £219,436, 
and in Ireland a decrease of £83,558, thus showing that the month ending June 6th, 
as compared with the corresponding period last year, presents an increase of £336,935 
in England, and an zucrease of £472,813 in the United Kingdom. 


The Returns of the Bank of England for the month ending June loth give an 
average amount of Bullion, in both departments, of £47,667,848. On a comparison of 
this with the Return for the previous month, there appears to be an increase of £153,134, 
and as compared with the corresponding period of last year, an zncrease of £10,509,781. 


The average amount of Coin held by the Banks of Issue in Scotland and Ireland during 
the month ending May 16th was £8,912,784, being an increase of £552,676 as com- 
pared with the Return of the previous month, and an increase of £164,252 as compared 
with the corresponding period of last year. 














94 $risb and Scotch Circulation Returns. 





THE FouR WEEKS ENDED SATURDAY, THE 16TH MAy, 1806. 


IRISH BANKS. 


AVERAGE CIRCULATION AND COIN HELD BY THE IRISH AND SCOTCH BANKS DURING 
























































Average Circulation during Four Weeks | 4 O°St®6 14 
Satin ending as above. ‘and Silver 
NAME OF BANK. Fer ae sa ps 
Asand, | Under £5. | Totals, | Weeks ending 
£ & £ £ & 
1 Bank of Ireland . 3»738,428 || 1,700,900 897,525 | 2,598,425 609,756 
2 Provincial Bank of Ireland 927,667 365,151 388,376 | 753,527 | 347,183 
3 Belfast Bank . ‘ 281,611 296,439 256,199 552,638 3575530 
4 Northern Bank 243,440 283,500 | 280,910 | 564,410 | 390,154 
5 Ulster Bank . 311,079 460,871 358,324 819,195 643,029 
6 The National Bank 852,269 834,757 | 462,599 | 1,297,356 | 810,567 
Torats (Irish Banks) . || 6,354,494 || 3,941,618 | 2,643,933 | 6,585,551 | 3,167,225 
SCOTCH BANKS. 
1 Bank of Scotland . 343,418 || 359,424 | 754,129 | 1,113,553 | 945,636 | 
2 Royal Bank of Scotland . 216,451 312,081 | 649,441 | 961,522 | 864,307 
3 British Linen Company . 438,024 258,727 622,283 881,010 | 572,491 
4 Comcl. Bank of Scotland 374,880 270,088 | 674,887 | 944,975 557) 
5 National Bk. of Scotland || 297,024 254,155 | 590,042 | 844,197 | 682,733 
6 Union Bank of Scotland 454,346 || 304,090 | 689,047 | 993,137 | 730,510 
7 Aberdeen Town&Cy. Bk. 70,133 135,490 163,940 | 299,430 | 262,760 
8 a a oy a 154,319 209,524 | 234,325 | 443,849 | 318,646 
9 Clydesdale Banking Co. . 274,321 240,094 | 505,912 746,006 | 592,961 
10 Caledonian Banking Co. 539434 49,987 77,322 | 127,309 89,719 
Torats (Scotch Banks).. || 2,676,350 || 2,393,660 | 4,961,328 | 7,354,988 | 5,745,559 | 





Bills on $nodia. 






































Councit BILts. TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS. 
1896. 

Average. Minimum. Average. Minimum. 

: ‘ BS : & d@. s €. es & 
May z2oth to 1 133 1 1844 1 133 
: I 1824 

I 1°844 
May 27th to 1 13 1 1875 1 if 

I 1848 
June 3rd I 1°937 I 1f§ 1 1°968 1 1% 
June roth I 2 k 2 I 2°031 I 235 
June 17th I 2°062 I 2y5 _- _- 
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Bankers’ 





Magazine Sbare List. 














BANKS. 
No, of Shares 

Senaaal Dividend. NAME, 

100,000 1/2 Agra, Limited oe ae ee ee 

50,000 2/ Anglo-Argentine, Ld., ; Nos. 1 to 0,000 oe oo oo os 
150,000 9 fl. Ange sae (Pa: yt Currency). ae ee ee a 

29,979 5/ Angl ° oo 

000 3/ Angle Eeyptan, —. me o oe ° 

60,000 5/ Anglo-Foreign honking, Limited... ae ee 

10,000 7/23 Anglo-Italian, Limited .. we re ue ae 

40,000 7/6 Bank of Africa, Limited 

44,000 2d, Do. New (issued at £3 pm., * all paid, 40,001 to > 84,000) 

40,000 20/ Bank of Australasia . ee 

30,000 10/ Bank of British Columbia, ‘Nos. 1 to 30/000 ws ee oe 

20,000 20/ Bank of British North America .. ne om oe 

20,000 17/6 Bank of Egypt, Limited .. ake ae eo 

000 |*13% peran.| Bank of Liverpool, Limited 
94,710 18/ Bank of New South Wales (on London Reg. a 23,848 ‘Shares) 
42,000,000 4% A <a Zealand 4% nee — - val in. - by 

50,000 6/ Bank of Roumania .. * 
100,000 2/6 Bank of Tarapaca and London, Limited" 

122,500 4/6 The Birmin: wT District and Counties Banking Co., Limited 

50,000 12/ British Ban! South America, Limited 

93,250 16/ Capital and Counties Bank, Limited, Nos. 1 to > 93,250 

40,000 18/ Chartered of India, Australia — - ina 
100,000 8/ City, Limited .. a ee oe 

20,000 30/ Colonial ly si Me on ait 
200,000 3/2% Consolidated, Limited ae ie pt oa o 

13,505 7/6 Delhi and London, Limited ae a we a =e 

40,000 5/ German Bank of London, Limited 

80,000 25/ Hong-Kong & Shanghat Bk. Corp. (Zon. Reg. * 144,000 Shs. ‘) 

99,800 4/ Imperial tad bef Persia, Nos. seaman 
500,000 10/ Imperial 

20,000 7/6 so aa Bank of London, Limited. 

12,6207 10/ Ionian Bank, Limited 

30,000 124 % Livi 1 ‘Union Bank, Limited : 

222,500 11/2 Llo ited we 7 sie ae 

75,000 18/ London and Brazilian, Limited oe we oe 
100,000 40/ London and County, Limited 2: 

78,656 18/9 London and Midland, Limited, Nos. x to 78, 656 
120,000 8/6 London and Provincial, Limited, Nos. 1 to 120,000 .. oe 

000 21/ London and River Plate, Limited, Nos. 1 to 60,000 . 

70,000 3/6 London and San Francisco, Limited 

30,000 20/ London and South Western, Limited, Nos. I to 30,000 
140,000 20/ London and Westminster, Limit 

000 5/ London Bank of Mexico and S, America, La, Nos. I to Bo,000 
120,000 13/6 London Joint Stock, Limited eo ie 

25,000 12/10 London, Paris and American Bank, Limited i 

50,000 | 15% per an.| Manchester and County Bank, Limited.. 

100,000 20/ Manchester and Liverpool District Banking Co., Limited : 

75,000 1/7} Merchant, Limited . 

94,000 6/3 Metropolitan Bank of England & Wales, Ld., Nos. rto 94,009 
150,000 8/ National, Limited ne eo 
200,000 9/6 National Bank of Mexico .. 

100,000 1/3 National Bank of New Zealand, Limited, Nos. I to "100,000 

50,000 8/ —— oe of the South African Republic Bearer — 

OS. I-50 

40,000 16/9 —- Provincial Bank of England, Limited 

215,000 19/2 do. do. do. 
000 124 None ‘and South Wales Bank, Limited .. 

40,000 6/ North Eastern, Limited 

50,000 19/ Parr’s Banking Co. and the Alliance =. ‘Ld., Nos. 1 to $0,000 

40,000 12/6 Provincial of Ireland, Limited, old S hares 

40,000 40/ Standard of South Africa, Limited, Nos, 1 to 40,000 . 

60,000 12/6 Union of Australia, Limited (0 Lon. Reg., 47,711 Shares). 

4750,000 4% Do. 4% Inscribed Stock its,1905 x. 
110,000 14/ Union of London, Linited he vis 
24,975 s/ Union Bank of Spain and ¢ Rngland, Limited <: 




















*Including bonus, 




















Bankers’. Magazine Sbare List. 


















































































INSURANCE. 
‘com Picts 
; rom January 2 to 
'| ‘Share | dend. NAME, Paid. | Quotation.| __June 19. 
| Highest. | Lowest. 
i 20 4/ Alliance Assurance P £2 4/ ur 11 1075 
j 100 10/ Alliance Marine and General “Assurance, Limited 25 51 50% 49 
} so | 6a Atlas, Nos. 1 to 24,000 . 6 274 27% 27 
20 12/ British and Foreign Marine, Lim., Nos. 1 to thom 4 25 258 23§ 
to gid. | British Law Fire, Limited, Nos. 1 to 100,000 ca 14 The Tye 
t 25 7/6 | Clerical, Medical and General Life, Nos. 1 to 20,000 | £2 10/ 164 17% 17% 
i 5° 17/6 | Commercial Union, Limited, Nos. 1 to 50,000 5 374 38% 352 
i] Stock | 4% Do. 4% “ Westof England” Term. Deb. Stk. 100 1133 113 1124 
}] 100 47% eg Fire, Nos. 1 to 4,000 : 80 155 154 1534 
5° | - 2/6 5 5sixd st 44 
' 10 3/ Ee Ried ‘Liability Assurance Corporation, Lim., ™ 
OS, I tO 75,000 . 2 3 3 28 
Too 21/ Equity and Law Life 6 23 233 23 
100 7/6 | General Life, Nos. 1 to 10,000 5 12} 12 It 
5 5% | Gresham. Life, Nos. 1,737 to 20.000 .. 15/ 2 ae = 
10 6/ Guardian Fire and Life, Limited, Nos. 1 to 200,000 5 113xd 11} 93 
20 10/ Imperial, Limited, Nos. 1 to 60,000 .. 5 30 293 28 
20 5/6 | Imperial Life, Nos. 1 to 37,500 4 72 85 73 
15 3/ Indemnity Mutual Marine, Lim., Nos. 1 to 67,000 3 to} 10$ Bt 
20 1/ Lancashire, Nos. 1 to 136,493 -- 2 st 5? 5h 
100 20/ Law Fire, Nos. 1 to 50,000 24 16 16% 16 
10 7} Law Guarantee & Trust Soc., Ld., Nos. 1 to 100,000 I 1} 1% 1} 
20 9 Law Life, Nos. 1 to50,000 %s 25 25h 24 
10 2/9 | Law Union & aa Fire and Life, Nos. 1to 150, 000 12/ 63 7v% 635 
Stock 4% Debenture Stock | 100 113 T15 114 
5° 14/ Soak and Guend’ Life, Nos. 1 to 20,000 re 8 14 = > 
8} 9a Lion Fire, Limit 13 { 3 rr 
Stock | 22/ Liverpool and London and Globe Cons. Stock _: 2 54 55 48 
— | 10 Do. do. (Globe Ar Anonity) . = 33 322 32 
25 | 35/ London, Nos rto 5,862 as 124 61 62 57 
25 7/ London and Lancashire Fire, Nos. 1 to 771363 24 19 19 18 
10 2/ London and Lancashire Life, Nos. 1to 10,0c0 2 42 42 4% 
20 2/ mee = Provincial Marine, Limited, Nos, 1 to 4 ; 
2 3 3 2 
5 6/ Lasdon ¢ Guarantee and Accident, Limited, Ordny. 2 8 8$ 78 
25 To/ Marine, Limited . aie 44 40 4t 372 
10 2/ Maritime, Limited, Nos. 1 to 50,000 « 2 5 -_ - 
10 1/6 | Merchants’ Marine, Limited, Nos. 1 to 50,000 2 23 2} ot 
9 1/ National Marine, Limited, Nos. 1 to 50,000 oe I 2 -- _ 
25 32/6 | North British and yong Nos, 1 to 110,000 .. 63 38 aot 364 
100 20/ Northern, Nos. 1 to to 77, 77 69 
100 50/ Norwich Union Fire van ‘Soc., Nos.x to 11,000 12 |122}xd &b 113 109 
5 7/6 | Ocean -_ & Guar. Corp. Ld., Nos.60,001 to 71,814 5 15 15% 148 
5 1/6 do. os. 701 to 41,630 I 23 2g a 
25 7/6 | Ocean Al Limited, Nos. 1 to 40,000 .. 2} ot 9t 8 
10 2/ Palatine Insurance, Limited, _. 1 to ong 2 3 3? 3 
10 2/6 | Pelican, Nos. x to 100,000 - I 23 23 2 
5° 23/ Phenix .. me e 50 42h 424 35: 
100 | 25/ Provident Life, Nos. 1 to 2,500. To 35 35 334 
10 5/ Railwa‘ —tyeagagagtty a Ito 100,000. ne 2 8 8 7 
5 2/6 Rock L sf : oe we To/ 5 et 5k 
Stock | 8% | Royal mR 100 365 366 335 
20 15/ Royal Insurance, Nos. 1- 99,515 & 100, oor- 125,719 3 56 56 49% 
10 4/6 | Sun, Nos. 1 to 240,000 .. oe ae a ‘ To/ 10}xd 10% 92 
10 3/9 | Sun Life, Nos. 1 to 48,000... a a ae 7% 14 14h 132 
20 6/ Thames and Mersey Marine, Ltd., Nos. 1 to 100,000 2 12 113 118 
10 9/ Union Assurance, Nos. 1 to — ee oe ew 24 22k 22 
20 4/ Union Marine, Limited . we BS a 3 9 
100 12/ Universal Life .. oe ° eo re ee 39 40 39 














* Law Life.—To which has been added £18 out of profits, but the liability still remains, 


















LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL - _* THREE MILLIONS. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND FUNDS, 21,500,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Indisputable, World-wide Policies, No Restrictions. 


Moderate Rates, Interim Bonuses, Payment of Claims on Proof of Death and Title, 
Two Independent Valuations of Liie Liabilities, Quotations of Life Rates to meet 
Special Contingencies, Immediate Provision for Payment of Death Duties. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT, 
Insurances granted at Home and Abroad at Equitable Rates. 














Board of Directors. 
EDWARD CowWARD, Esq., Chairman. 





JOHN ALEX. BEITH, Esq. SirJas KinG,Bt.,LL.D.,Glasgow | ADAM MuRRAY, Esq. 

Tuos., H. BIRLEY, Esq. Sir BospIN T. LEECH. JAMES PARLANE, Esq. 

G. BEeaTson BLairR, Esq. Sir DoNALD MATHESON, K.C.B. | F. W. REYNOLDs, Esq , Liverpool. 
ITuGH Brown, Esq., Glasgow. | Glasgow. Henry L. WRIGHT, Esq. 





head Office: 
The LANCASHIRE INSURANCE BUILDINGS, EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 


DIGBY JOHNSON, General Manager. 












December, 1895. CHARLES POVAH, Sub-Manager. 
EAGLE INSURANCE CO. 
otiine. ESTAB. 1807. wae ’ odie. 
Dead Office: City Office: 
79 PALL MALL, 41 Threadneedle Street, 
London, S.W. E.C. 


Birmingham, 104 Colmore Row; Bristol, 11 Clare Street; Leeds, 8 South Parade; Manchester, 64 Cross Street. 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS - * * = £&2,500,000 
ANNUAL INCOME - - - = - = £260,000 
CLAIMS PAID during past 48 Years - =* =* £12,000,000. 





ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING.—The Directors reported that, in accordance with the powers 
conferred upon them under the Company’s Deed of Settlement, certain alterations had been made in the 
method of apportioning the quinquennial surplus, the object of which was to gradually increase the 
share of the Policyholders from the 80 per cent., to which they are at present entitled, to 9O per 
cent. The new Clauses in the Deed effecting this important change were laid before the Meeting of 
Shareholders and unanimously approved. 





PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION: 








FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 





E@nployers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, 


LIMITED, 


84 & 85, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000, Subscribed, £750,000. Paid up, £150,000. 


Guarantee Bonds granted at low rates to Public Officials. 











Tue Bonps oF THE CORPORATION ARE ACCEPTED BY— 
The Lords of the Treasury ; The High Court of Justice, England ; 
The High Court of Justice, Ireland; The Board of Trade; 

The Commissioners of Inland Revenue; &o. &o. 





COLLECTIVE POLICIES, by which a whole staff of any number over five are 
guaranteed, are issued by the Corporation. 





GENERAL, RAILWAY and MARINE ACCIDENTS Assured against. 





Forms of proposal and full particulars will be forwarded on application, addressed as above. 
S. STANLEY BROWN, General Manager. 
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rounoeD 1208 INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Claims Paid Exceed - - £5,000,000. 





Life Assurances granted with or 
without Medical Examination. 


BONUSES MAY BE APPLIED TO MAKE A POLICY PAYABLE DURING LIFE, 





THUS SECURING 
AN ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE AT WHOLE OF LIFE RATES. 


PERFECT NON-FORFEITABLE SYSTEM. WORLD-WIDE POLICIES. MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
LIBERAL SURRENDER VALUES AND PAID-UP POLICIES. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


SECURITY OF THE HIGHEST ORDER: PREMIUMS AT CURRENT RATES. 








ACTIVE AND INFLUENTIAL AGENTS WANTED. 





Head Office—19 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON : 82 King William Street, E.C., and 14 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
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$nsurance and Actuarial Record. 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES AND THE FALLING RATE 
OF INTEREST. 


HERE HAS been witnessed in this country during the past 
few years a continuous appreciation in value of all first- 
class securities, with a consequent steady decline, on 
the basis of market prices, in the rate of interest yielded ; 
a difficulty has thus arisen of obtaining suitable invest- 

ments for the accumulating funds of life assurance companies, and 

that this is developing into a formidable problem for solution by 
those responsible for their management is generally admitted. The 
average rate earned on the assets is so essential a factor in the 
prosperity of a life office that it may not be without interest to briefly 
summarise the chief circumstances to which the present lowness of 
rates is to be attributed—distinguishing between those apparently of 

a temporary character, and those whose influence is more far-reaching 

and permanent—and then to consider in what ways the fall may be 

met, and its effects in some degree counterbalanced. 

A dozen years ago the 3 per cent. consols were standing at just 
above par; the debentures of British corporations, such as Bir- 
mingham, Leeds, Bradford and Leicester, were yielding from 
£3. 11s. 10d. to £3. 17s. 8d. per cent. on the market price. The 
debentures of first-class home railways afforded a return of 31% per 
cent., and the ordinary stocks 4% per cent. New Zealand Government 
and Cape of Good Hope securities gave 4% to 434 per cent., and 
other good colonial stocks offered equally satisfactory returns. 

But “those merry times have flown.” No more can we rejoice 
in the “ sweet simplicity of the 3 per cents.” With bated breath and 
dizzy brain we have watched the 234 per cent. consols soar to the 
unprecedented height of 114; 2% per cent. is now a common yield 
on corporation securities ; the return on home railway debentures is 
in some instances even less than this, while the ordinary stocks and 
colonials pay but a trifle over 3 per cent. Our saddened spirits, by 
long contemplation, have become familiarised with a 2 per cent. bank 
rate, and the waiting capitalist receives with mingled feelings the not 
excessive return of £2. tos. half-yearly on his deposit of each 
thousand pounds. 

To what cause or causes is this extraordinary rise in values to be 
ascribed ? To a large extent it is due to the fact that old channels, 
through which the funds of British investors freely flowed, have been 
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either considerably narrowed or closed up altogether, some of them 
- under most disastrous circumstances. 

During the eight years ending in November, 1890, the sums 
borrowed by Argentina in Europe, but chiefly in London, and 
excluding loans raised for conversion purposes, amounted to not less 
than 120 millions sterling, being at the rate of some 15 millions 
sterling per annum. If we add European, but chiefly British, invest- 
ments in the United States, the loans raised by Brazil, Peru, Chili, 
and other South American States, also Canada, India, and the 
Australasian colonies, we shall find there was withdrawn from this 
country a sum of something like 80 millions sterling per annum. 
The Baring crisis occurred in November, 1890, and was followed by 
the default of the South American States ; then we had the difficulties 
of Portugal, Greece, Italy and Spain. In September, 1892, came 
the collapse of the “ Liberator” and allied institutions. In the 
sprinz of the following year the suspension of the Australian banks 
took place. In the next. six months there occurred, abroad, the 
currency difficulties in India and the United States, also the civil war 
in Brazil; and, at home, the great coal strike and the fall of the 
Winchester House group of companies. The confidence of all classes, 
from the wealthy capitalist to the thrifty artisan, has been most severely 
shaken ; hence it is not surprising that the pendulum should swing far 
in the opposite direction, and that the simple faith of the British 
investor—pathetic in the light of subsequent events—should give 
place to an excessive caution born of suspicion and distrust. Since 
this series of disasters, continually recurring political apprehensions 
concerning our relations with the United States, Germany, and our 
interests in the Far East and in Africa, have prevented any revival of 
confidence that might otherwise have taken place. 

But the clouds are rolling away. Far-reaching as the con- 
sequences of some of the calamitous events referred to appeared at 
the time to be, they are steadily diminishing. The arrangement 
with the guarantors in connection with the Baring crisis has 
terminated. The trade of Argentina is rapidly improving, and the 

credit of the Government rising. The currency outlook is still 
unsatisfactory in the United States, and while it continues investment 
in that part of the world will be checked, but there is reason to hope 
that the sound sense of the American people will defeat the schemes 
of wire-pulling politicians. The débris of the Liberator companies 
has been gathered up, and some return in that quarter may be 
expected. Commerce is expanding. The Board of Trade returns 
exhibit an increase in the imports for the first five months of this 
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year of £11,471,114, compared with the corresponding period last 
year, while for the same five months the exports were augmented to 
the extent of £10,155,253. The railways publish large increases week 
after week both in passenger and goods traffics, and the substantial 
improvement in the Clearing-house returns is further evidence of 
growing activity. 

Confidence, then, is slowly reviving, and if only we can have 
freedom from political alarms, it will ere long manifest itself, in spite 
of the current high prices, in the purchase of all kinds of Stock 
Exchange securities on an extensive scale. 

We come now to some causes of the falling rate of interest whose 
influence is not likely to abate, but rather, from their nature, to 
become more operative as time goes on. 

Chief among these must be mentioned the organised modes in 
which the savings of the people are collected in all the towns and 
villages throughout the kingdom by great institutions, which compete 
with one another for investments for their vast and rapidly increasing 
funds. According to the Government blue book just issued, the 
amount paid in for the year to life assurance companies in this 
country for premiums and consideration for annuities exceeded 
25 millions sterling, the total accumulations (excluding capital) 
heing over 203 millions sterling. The total amount at the credit 
of the fund for savings banks and the Post-office Savings Banks 
Fund exceeds 149 millions sterling,* having increased by II 
millions during the last twelve months. Then there are the large 
funds of friendly societies, of building societies, and the enormous 
deposits in joint-stock banks, this last item alone amounting, at the 
end of 1895, to 760 millions sterling, having risen by 210 millions in 
a single decennial period. All these institutions are more or less 
active competitors in the market for first-class securities. 

During the past two years, chiefly owing to the employment of 
more effective mechanical means and of improved chemical processes, 
there has been an enormous increase in the world’s output of gold, 
principally from South Africa, and a large proportion of this and 
other newly-acquired wealth falling into the possession of compara- 
tively few people, combined with the effective systems referred to for 
collecting and concentrating surplus moneys, brings about that great 
disparity between lenders and borrowers which, according to Hume, 
is the true cause of a fall in the rate of interest. 

The continuous reduction made in the national debt, and the 
fact that large amounts of the debt are held by public departments 





* May goth. 
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and by trustees who have no motive for selling, thus further limiting 
the floating supply, must not be overlooked, and although holders of 
first-class stocks see large profits in numbers of instances, they refrain 
from realising because of the difficulty of procuring investments 
elsewhere offering equal security with a higher yield. 

The age of steam has merged into the age of electricity. Means 
of rapid communication now exist with all parts of the world, hence 
the rates of interest on similar classes of securities tend everywhere 
to approximate. The increased facilities for despatch and accelerated 
transit of goods involve the employment of less capital, and permit 
it to be locked up for much shorter periods than formerly. 

For these and other reasons the nation’s savings are accumulating 
much faster than the opportunities for investing them; hence the 
steady decline in the rate of interest. 

The following table exhibits the annual yield for the past twelve 
years upon the total funds of the life assurance companies of the 
kingdom, based on the Board of Trade returns. The usual method 
for obtaining the effective rate has been applied, viz., half the interest 
received during the year is deducted from the mean of the funds 
at the beginning and end of the year, and the proportion borne 
thereto by the amount of interest received is then ascertained :— 


























Flue Book, | Total Funds.” | Rateof | Rive Books| tora Funds, | Rate 
& 4 4 £s. a. 

1885 140,750,808 449 1891 | 165,809,134 419 
18&6 144,649,252 4 4 8 1892, | ——-171,547,169 417 
1887 147,933,581 445 1893 | 176,199,924 421 
1888 151,275,956 425 1894 | 181,692,907 4.2 2 
1889 155,208,202 4 2 3 1895 | 188,372,536 3 19 11 
1890 | 160,172,605 4 111 1896 | 196,010,383 318 6 








The difference between the rate of interest realised in the first 
year in the foregoing table and that received according to the last 
issued Blue Book, viz., 6s. 3d. per cent., calculated on the present 
accumulated funds of the companies, practically £200,000,000, comes 
to £625,000—truly a substantial item! It need hardly be added 
that this annual difference, taken over a series of years, would swell 
to a simply huge amount. 

Let us now enquire in what ways assurance companies can meet 
these changing conditions, and whether any influences are at work in 
their favour which may in some degree neutralise these effects. 

The resources of our great British life offices are ample; from the 
nature of their business they need never have the least apprehension 
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of a “run”; their liabilities mature at various intervals, and are 
spread over long periods ; identified with their management are some 
of the ablest and most sagacious men in this country; that the 
security they afford therefore will always be most thoroughly main- 
tained is a matter upon which no business man ever entertains the 
slightest doubt. 

The rate of interest assumed in the valuation of a life company’s 
assets and liabilities is of course a matter of fundamental importance, 
the difference between this and the rate actually earned constituting 
the main source of profit. It is in having recourse to more rigorous 
bases of valuation that the offices have their chief safeguard, and that 
they are making full provision for the effects of the falling yield is 
indicated by the much severer methods adopted in recent valuations. 

During the last two years no less than fifteen of the companies 
that transact annuity business have revised their rates, with the result 
that purchasers now get a substantially smaller annuity for a given 
payment than previously ; it is understood that at least five others 
will shortly follow the same course. Some of the proprietary offices 
have reduced the shareholders’ proportion of the divisible profits 
from 20 per cent. to 10 per cent., and we shall not improbably hear 
of these examples being imitated in other quarters where the need 
for the alteration would certainly appear to be at least as great. 

Many, if not all, of the companies have a concealed reserve in the 
much higher values at which their securities could be realised than 
those at which they stand in the balance-sheets. Debentures 
purchased at a premium and maturing at more or less distant dates 
are written down to their redemption price in advance, with the result 
that the diminution in the rate of yield of the total assets is more 
gradual. Within the last thirty years good suburban freehold ground 
rents were obtainable for less than twenty-five years’ purchase, 
showing a clear return of 4 per cent., while the approach of the 
periods when the reversions fall in, apart from other reasons, gives 
them a steadily enhancing value, although in this connection the 
possibility of future adverse legislation must not be lost sight of. 
The heads of that colossal structure of human skill and industry— 
the Prudential Assurance Company—with characteristic foresight, 
included the item of freehold ground rents among their assets twenty- 
three years ago, and have since made large additions to it. Other 
institutions are also interested in this class of security. 

The difficulty of employing money satisfactorily would appear to 
press more hardly on those companies transacting a new business 
which is large in comparison with their total assurances in force than 
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on those, necessarily old-established, whose income from premiums and 
interest does not much exceed their outgo in claims, surrenders and 
expenses, rendering unnecessary on the one hand the disturbance of 
funds which in years gone by were placed in securities yielding a 
high return, and on the other any occasion for investing fresh moneys. 

Some of the offices are taking steps to alter the conditions of 
their deed of settlement, or memorandum of association, as the case 
may be, for the purpose of obtaining—to quote from a circular lately 
issued to its members by one of our old life offices—“ the extension 
of the powers of investment, by reason of the difficulty the directors 
have found in employing the society’s funds profitably within the very 
restricted limits of the present regulation.” 

Reference must not be omitted to the high improbability, after the 
yield on some specific class of securities has declined from, say, 4 
per cent. to 3 per cent., that it should then be depressed a further 
I per cent., except after a much greater lapse of time. 

That the large bonuses “as advertised,” will be indefinitely con- 
tinued, must not be expected by the public; although a reduction 
need not at once be looked for, the fall must inevitably come. Regret 
is often expressed that so much of the business of life assurance 
companies is attracted by appeals to the speculative instinct, the 
original principle of life assurance as affording immediate protection 
for dependents in return for a small annual outlay having been, 
perhaps not superseded, but certainly overshadowed by this element. 
This is not a matter of moment when funds can be made to produce 
over 4 per cent., but with the prospect in the not distant future of 
companies having to be content with a yield of less than 3 per cent. 
on their new investments, and, owing to conversions, on some portion 
of their existing assets, the subject would appear to become of 
greater consequence. 

The ideal system of assurance would appear to be that in which 
the pure, or risk, premium was charged, with such an addition as 
was necessary to cover working expenses, and yield, in the case of a 

“proprietary office, a satisfactory return on the share capital, the 
principle of bonuses to the assured being altogether excluded. But 
while some are of opinion that it is along these lines assurance 
business of the future will tend to travel, there are at present few 
indications of it. 

To the difficulty experienced by investors in suitably placing 
their money, owing to the decline in the rate of interest, must, no 
doubt, be partly attributed the substantial increases in new business 
reported by nearly all the offices for the past year. In this respect, 
therefore, they have actually benefited by the falling value of money. 
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New spheres for investment will ere long be presenting themselves. 
The mists in the political atmosphere of South Africa move slowly, 
but that they will eventually disperse, and that the development of 
that country’s vast resources will be vigorously proceeded with, few 
people can doubt. Large tracts of pasturable and other land in 
Australia are awaiting occupation. Japan will soon be taking her 
place as one of the great powers of the world; she has already 
placed very large orders in this country, and, no doubt, materials for 
railways and other public works will shortly be required. China has 
been rudely awakened from her sleep of ages; self-interest—indeed, 
self-preservation—will compel her to come into line with progressive 
nations ; under the tuition—more or less disinterested —of her new 
ally, we may expect to hear of railways and telegraphs being pro- 
ceeded with, new roads being constructed, and fresh regions opened up 
which hitherto have been ‘¢erre incognite tothe merchant and the 
trader. 


It is not, of course, suggested that these countries offer suitable 
fields for the investment of assurance companies’ funds, but that the 
promotion of fresh enterprise in these and other quarters will afford 
scope for the employment of British capital, and by thus causing it 
to flow in new directions relieve the tension at home. 


While, however, the falling rate operates detrimentally to 
assurance companies, there is another principle at work which, 
though of an entirely different character, may in some degree 
compensate for its effects; we allude to the improving mortality of 
the kingdom. An investigation of the Registrar-General’s returns 
reveals the fact that whereas the mean death-rate of the population 
of this country for the decade 1846-1855 was 23°02 per thousand, it 
has’ since gradually diminished, as shown in the following annual 
record for the period since elapsed :— 











Rate per | Rate per Rate per 
va, Thousand. i vo Theos. — Thousand. 
1856 20°5 1869 22°3 1882 19°6 
1857 21°8 1870 22°9 1883 19°5 
1858 23°1 1871 22°6 1884 19°6 
1859 22°4 1872 213 1885 19°2 
1860 21°2 1873 211 1886 19°5 
1861 21°6 1874 22°3 1887 19°! 
1862 21°5 1875 22°38 1888 18°2 
1863 231 1876 210 1889 18°2 
1864 23°9 1877 20°4 1890 19°5 
1865 23°4 1878 217 1891 20°2 
1866 236 1879 20°7 1892 19°0 
1867 21°7 1880 20°6 1893 19°2 
1868 21°9 1881 189 1894 16°6 
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It will be observed that a comparatively steady decline is exhibited 
. down to the years 1888 and 1889 inclusive, the excess in the death- 
rates in the four subsequent years being mainly due to quite 
exceptional causes, viz., epidemic influenza and its complications. 
Then, for the year 1894, we have the unprecedentedly low record 
of 16°6 per thousand. The improvement is, of course, due to a 
variety of circumstances, among them being the greater attention 
paid to young children, but the chief cause is, no doubt, the better 
social and sanitary conditions of the people; and having regard to 
the remarkably low death-rates exhibited in the temperance sections 
of such offices as the United Kingdom Temperance and General 
Provident Institution, and the Sceptre Life Association, probably a 
further factor in the diminishing death-rate is the rapid rise and 
development of the practice of total abstinence, especially during the 
last thirty years, among the middle and working classes of the 
population. 

The improving mortality, of course, cuts both ways in the case of 
offices that grant annuities, but the amount of ordinary life business 
so greatly exceeds the total amount of annuities that the law will 
still operate in favour of the companies. 

From a consideration of these facts we arrive at the conclusion 
that while a rise must ere long take place in the current rates, in so 
far as they are due to exceptional causes, yet the general trend of 
the rate of interest must be downward, that insurance companies have 
foreseen. this, and are taking steps to meet it, and that while the 
public need not apprehend any immediate appreciable decline in 
bonuses, yet some falling away from their present generally high 
scale cannot, for any lengthened period, be postponed. 


W. ERNEST WRIGHT. 
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MANCHESTER FIRE ASSURANCE CompPaNy.—The directors of the 
Manchester Fire Assurance Company have concluded a provisional agree- 
ment, under which that company acquires the business and assets of the 
Times Mutual Insurance Company, Limited, on terms advantageous to both 
companies. The “Times Mutual” shareholders will have their present 
dividend of 10 per cent. continued, and will receive a return in cash of 125. 
per share out of their assets, part of the shares of that company having been 
issued to the present holders at a premium of about 50 percent. On the 
other hand, the “ Manchester” becomes possessed of a select business of a 
most profitable character, the gross premiums of the “ Times Mutual” 
amounting to about £8,000. There is no doubt that the connection can be 
worked to great advantage by a strong company with large limits like the 
“Manchester.” The directors, manager and staff of the “Times Mutual” 
will become associated with the ‘“ Manchester,” and it is proposed to con- 


tinue the Sprinkler Department of the latter at the present offices of the 
“Times Mutual.” 
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EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 


WeY THE passing of the Employers’ Liability Act a new 
branch of insurance business was created, and special 
companies had to be established to cover the new and 
peculiar class of risk. Prominent among these, both 
.in magnitude and in its progressive character, has 
been the Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, which as 
a first-comer had the advantage of picking the only name that 
conveys an idea of the special business it transacts. This is no small 
advantage, and although many companies now cover the same field, 
they find great difficulty in cutting into the business of the office 
that enjoys the authoritative title. The Employers’ Liability 
Corporation has not been slow to avail itself of the benefits that 
attach to early appearance on the ground, and under its management 
it has made great headway and is still going strong. 

During the fifteen years of its existence it has piled up a 
premium income amounting for the past year to £309,000, and the 
recent rate of progress may be gathered from the fact that in the 
preceding year the figure was only £266,430. Not content with its 
extensive organisation in this country, it has invaded the United 
States, Canada, Holland, Sweden, the Transvaal, New South Wales 
and South Australia; so that, with such a world-wide ambition, 
there is no limit to the expansion that may yet take place. In foreign 
business there is, of course, always the disadvantage that supervision 
of the business is more difficult ; but the company’s representatives 
abroad appear well able to look after its interests. For instance, 
the name of Mr. Chauncey Depew, the president of the New York 
Central Railway, as a member of the Boston Advisory Board, shows 
that the American business is in strong hands. It is from the United 
States that most of the premium increase last year was derived, and 
it is very satisfactory to learn from the speech of Lord Claud 
Hamilton, the chairman, at the recent meeting, that this advance has 
taken place although the manager in the United States ‘* had received 
strict instructions to take no risky business whatever.” 

Naturally the United States were responsible also for a consider- 
able amount of the losses, but the ratio of the American claims to 
the American premiums does not appear to have been unsatisfactory. 
At the same time the desirability of obtaining higher rates in 
America as well as in Great Britain is being kept in mind. Over 
there they have the advantage of a tariff association, and by this 
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means may achieve the further increase that is wanted; but in this 

.country all attempts to form such an association have been frustrated 
by the uncertainty as to the present law relating to employers’ 
liability being permanent. We think, however, that the companies 
are making a great mistake in not forming at least a temporary 
association, for there is no real sign at present of the Act being 
superseded. The absence of such a joint committee gravely handi- 
caps the offices in these earlier years of the business. 

The experience of the Employers’ Liability Corporation during 
1895-6, has been a total of £257,166 in commissions and losses. We 
would suggest that it would be a great improvement in the accounts 
to separate these two items, for there is no real connection between 
commission to agents and claims under the policies, and we cannot 
at present get at the important fact of how much the actual losses 
came to during the year. The amount is heavy, comparatively 
speaking, in any case; and we are told by the chairman that the 
number of clainis paid was 13,540, as against 10,387 in the previous 
year, but that the average payment per claim was only £10. 16s., as 
against £12. 8s., so that there was compensation after all. The board’s 
explanation of the increase in the number of claims is two-fold— 
firstly, that the public is becoming uncomfortably familiar with the 
terms of the Act, and “ knows exactly when to claim” ; and secondly, 
that solicitors are showing too much alacrity to take up “ fishing 
cases.” It is difficult, however, to raise any serious objection to either 
source of increase. The remedy lies in raising rates. Not only are 
the directors endeavouring to do this, as we have said, but they are 
also pruning expenditure. On the top of a saving in 1894-5 of 
£2,808 in expenses, the past year has seen a further economy of 
£2,663. In other words, expenses and commissions in their relation 
to receipts have fallen during the year 3% per cent.—from 38°10 to 
35°3- Even that ratio will doubtless be further reduced in future 
years. Meantime the corporation is in a position to pay 7% per 
cent. for the year in dividend, and to carry forward reserves of 
4188,222 in amount, which is a very encouraging result for a 
company of the age and type of the Employers’ Liability. 


& 
— 





THE Citizen states that a smart representative of a leading fire office 
working the Mark Lane business actually carries blank policy forms signed 
and sealed, and is open to give a client a policy on the spot. This is 


expedition with a vengeance, but it is undoubtedly what the business in the 
district is coming to. 
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NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


_|HE NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE INSURANCE 
3) COMPANY has held its eighty-sixth annual general 
meeting, and it has also completed a quinquennial 
investigation. The actuaries in charge of the valuation 
state that the full details are being arranged in the 
forms prescribed by the Life Assurance Companies Acts, 1870. 
They are, therefore, awanting in the meantime for purposes of 
comparison. This company is an amalgamation of the North 
British and the London and Mercantile offices, and it has two 
chief offices, one in London and one in Edinburgh, with a manager 
and a secretary in each place. There is a board of directors in each 
place, but London undoubtedly dominates the situation. The 
interests there are very considerable, and as an investment centre 
there is certainly nothing to match it. The company’s meetings, 
however, are held by statute in Edinburgh, where there are very 
many shareholders—perhaps more than in London ; but this is of not 
so much moment, as a head office should be planted where business 
demands it. The company does an extremely large business, and 
comes forward with a record report for 1895 in the life, fire and 


annuity business. It has evidently made a supreme effort, and it has 
succeeded. 





In the fire business for the year the premiums received, less re- 
assurances, amounted to 41,478,414, as against 41,440,509 in 1894, 
an increase of £37,905. The gain for 1895 was £114,233, which was 
taken into profit and loss account (No. 2), leaving a balance at the 
credit of that account of £405,711. This is eminently satisfactory 
after the disastrous results of other years, two of which were quite 
phenomenal. The report makes a contrast between the business of 
the past five years and that for the preceding quinquennium, in which 
the latter period takes a double precedence. The former indicates 
a loss rate of exactly 7 per cent. more than the latter. 











Years. Premiums. Losses. Percentage of Losses. 
1886-90. . £6,274,100 $3,541,966 56°5 
1891-95. 7,275,563 4,618,367 63°5 














Turning to the single years, the figures show better than any- 
thing else the lean years and the fat years in the fire business of the 
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quinquennium just ended. There are no mortality statistics to guide 
companies safely through fire risks: these belong to the unknown, 
and therefore unforeseen. The losses, and the ratio of expenses as 
well, appear in the following figures :— 











Razses. Trading Ratio of 

Year. Premiums. Losses. — Surplus. Surplus. 
Losses. | Expenses. 

1891 41,441,931 £871,332 60°4 341 | £79,695 | 5°5 
1892 1,467,318 998,384 680 328 | -11,180 | -08 
1893 1,447,389 1,050,184 72°5 32°8 -77,5095 | -5'3 
1894 1,440,509 825,494 57°3 331 137,891 | 96 
1895 1,478,414 872,971 59°0 32°3 126,867 87 




















It will be observed that while the ratio of losses is a trifle higher 
than last year, the ratio of expenses is the lowest in the whole period 
of the quinquennium—a good sign when the economy is a sound one, 
and to the benefit of the office. If the company can succeed in 
avoiding serious fire losses, it will take away some of that disposition 
to grumble in which several of the shareholders have lately been 
indulging, and leave a large sum, as at present, to be added to profit 
and loss account as the contribution of the fire account to that 
fund. 

' The new life business for the past year is the largest ordinary new 
business ever completed by the company in any one year. This has 
been the experience of most of the companies, and the general cause 
of this has already been alluded to. The company has reassured 
in 1895 to the extent of £219,150, and a comparison between this 
year and 1894 in the gross amounts and those less reassurance, will 
show as under :— 




















Caer No. of Sums Assured Sums Assured New Premiums 
: Policies. (Gross). (Net). (Net). 
1895 2,553 41,691,365 41,472,215 £55,025 
1894 2,290 1,567,721 1,329,221 52,111 
Increase . 263 £123,644 4142,994 42,914 














The income of the life branch from premiums and interest for the 
year 1895 amounted to £954,390, not far from a million sterling. 
The claims made in respect of deaths and endowment policies, 
etc., were for £579,169—the amount with bonus additions and minus 
reassurances. 

The North British is noted for its large fire, life and annuity 
business, and there is no other company to excel or even equal it in 
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the whole three lines combined. In its life business it made a great 
stroke when some five years ago it entered into a pact with the 
Civil Service Assurance Society. No fewer than between 7,000 and 
8,000 of the civil servants were insured by the company under this 
arrangement, which is said to be working well. Objections were 
taken on actuarial grounds to such a_ wholesale assurance, and 
chiefly to the large discount allowed to policyholders of that class, 
an annual discount exceeding the annual ratio of expense, and which 
no other first-class office, having regard to the interests of a// its 
policyholders, would allow. The nature of the lives thus assured 
remains to be seen, but there is nothing abnormal in the meantime 
in the mortality, although some losses were made through deaths 
of several of the civil servants who were weakly when insured. The 
sums for which they were each assured were not heavy, however. 

The growth in life business of the company is well seen in 
tabular form :— 

















~ Gross. Net. 
Year. of Policies. 
Sums New Sums Net 
Assured. Premiums. Assured. Premiums. 
1891 3,688 41,936,495 £76,680 41,670,790 | £63,287 
1892 75275 2,464,627 88,427 2,302,827 82,775 
1893 2,216 1,448,075 47,744 1,241,125 42,764 
1894 2,290 1,567,721 58,229 1,329,221 52,112 
1895 2,553 1,691,365 61,673 1,472,215 55,025 
18,022 £9,108,283 £332,753 48,016,178 | £295,963 
1886 Last | quinquennium 
to 9,613 5,937:433 220,498 513145747 201,000 
1899 ) | 
Increase 8,409 43,170,850 4112,255 42,701,431 £94,963 




















The first comparison shows a great increase in the years 1891 and 
1892 of the number of policies issued, due to the civil servants 
insuring in so large numbers. The subsequent increase is not nearly 
so great till 1895 is reached, when a few hundreds of an increase 
appear. Although there are only seventy-four more policies in 1894 
than 1893, the sums assured and the premium are much heavier ; 
while in 1895, with many more, the total assured and total premium 
received are not proportionately greater: the policies of 1894 would 
thus appear to have been for larger amount and with greater 
premiums than in 1893 or 1895. Until the valuation details are out 
nothing can be said of the different classes of policies--endowment, 
joint lives, death, etc., policies. In regard to a comparison of the 





| | 
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two quinquenniums the wholesale assurance undoubtedly turns the 


. scales; but, without that, the quinquennium just passed would have 


beaten its predecessor in policies, sums assured and premiums 
received considerably, though, of course, not tothe same extent. The 
life assurance fund now amounts to 46,848,369, the year’s increase 
alone being £178,894. The company has thus a very flourishing life 
business, which is growing in amount year by year. 

The curious position in which annuity business finds itself lends 
the more interest to the operation of the company in this direction. 
Companies have been compelled to revise their rates in consequence of 
the non-remunerative character of the business, owing to the low rates 
of interest obtaining at present, and likely to rule for some time to 
come. The North British, as will be seen, has not restricted its 
business, though it was one of the first to level up its rates to the 
altered situation. 


The new annuity business is as follows :— 




















No. of Annuities Sing] A 1 

Year. Tenention, Soak on. Sepnunie. 
1895 729 £47,352 £534,160 £698 
1894 547 36,686 364,251 527 
Increase | 182 | £10,666 £169,909 4Ai71 








The increase in each item will be remarked, and it arises more 
particularly in connection with the purchase of immediate annuities 
and survivorship annuities. The single payment appears to be 
growing steadily in favour with annuities, but all branches show an 
increase which is greater during the past two years. This is not to 
be wondered at, when banks give either little or no interest, and 
when investments are so difficult to be had. 

The North British used at last quinquennium a valuation of the 
life assurance liabilities on the H™- table of the Institute of Actuaries, 
with interest at 314 per cent.; and a valuation made on the same basis 


shows a surplus amply sufficient to pay the same rate of bonus as that 
declared in 1891. 


In consequence of the general fall in the rate of interest, the 
directors adopted the actuaries’ recommendation to proceed on a 3 
per cent. basis, using the H™: table as before. This is a great reduc- 
tion in the case of a huge company like the North British, and must 
result in diminishing the surplus available for distribution on the 
present occasion. On the other hand, the laying aside of an 
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additional reserve must be to the company’s benefit, for the future 


has to be faced, and there are no signs of a betterment in the rates 
of interest. 


The life fund amounted at 31st December, 1895, to 46,926,511, 
and the total liability under the life policies by the new system of 
valuation to 46,239,216. The difference of £687,295, along with 
prospective bonuses paid during the quinquennium, amounting to 
£51,540, make up £738,836, the total profits for the quinquennium. 
Policyholders receive £660,974 of this by way of bonuses, which 
are apportioned thus :—41.6s. per cent. per annum to the policies of 
the North British and Mercantile Insurance Company ; 41. Is. 10d. 
to those of the Scottish Provincial Company; and Igs. 3d. to those 
of the United Kingdom Company. Shareholders receive £73,441, 
or one-tenth of the whole sum divided, and the balance carried 
forward is £4,419. 


The bonuses, which are compound, leave nothing to be desired, 
that to the North British and Mercantile policyholders being equiva- 
lent, if taken as a percentage on the original sum in the policies, 
to an addition of from £2. 13s. 4d. per cent. per annum on the oldest 
policies, to £1. 6s. per cent. per annum on those recently effected. 

The valuation has been made on more stringent methods than 
heretofore. The pure premiums have been taken and the whole 
loading reserved for future expenses and profits. Such things have 
also been wisely taken into consideration, that claims are now paid 
upon proof of death and title, and that the greater portion of the 
premium revenue falls due towards the end of the year. Special 
loading reserves have, it is stated, been made for single payments 


and terminable premium policies, and for depreciation in Indian 
currency. 


The mortality experience of the past quinquennium, spite of the 
civil servant influx, appears to have been more favourable than during 
the preceding five years, in respect of the number of deaths. But 
the amount of money paid for death claims has been greater than 
usual, though these are stated to have been well within the amount 
of expectation. This arises from the policies having been for larger 
amounts than ordinary. 


The Annuity Fund was 42,317,280, and the value of annuities 
£2,296,245, leaving a surplus of £21,035. The annuity business, 
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at 31st December, 1890, and at 31st December, 1895, may be 
compared :— 





| | 

| »- _ | Amount of Annuities 
" nu: ? 

| No. of Annuities. | “].<. Reassurances. 








At 31st December, 1895 - | 3,973 £242,721 

~~ as x 1890 . ° | 2,120 134,591 
| 

Increase during the past five years ‘ 1,853 £108,130 








This shows that the company does not intend to give up its 
annuity business, but rather to push it if necessary. The system of 
valuing the annuities current at 31st December, 1895, was, by the 
Government Annuitants’ (Select) Mortality Table, 1883, at 3 per 
cent. interest, with a loading for expenses. As already stated, the 
full details of the life valuation are not yet to hand. 

A plébiscite was taken as to whether shareholders wished their 
proportion of the profits from the life and annuity business for the 
quinquennium ending 31st December, 1895, paid in one sum or in 
equal annual instalments during the next five years. An absolute 
majority stated that they desired payment in one single sum, as 
heretofore, and the directors will act on this. 

The auditors appointed by the shareholders draw attention to the 
expenses in the fire. premiums department, and state that “it seems 
to the auditors a reasonable expectation that, as the amount of 
, ‘emium income increases, the ratio of expenses should diminish, but 
this expectation has not been realized.” No doubt they expect that 
less commission should be paid on renewal premiums, but this does 
not appear to be the case, and often the law of diminishing returns 
operates when a company extends too greatly its business. 

With so splendid a report, and thirteen millions of assets, the 
company has much to be thankful for. 





2 
— 


NorwicH AND LONDON ACCIDENT.—The directors have declared an 
interim dividend of 5s. per share (free of income-tax), being at the rate of 
1o per cent. per annum. 

INSURANCE OF NEWSPAPER OFFICEs.—At the annual meeting of the 
Newspaper Society, held recently at the Salisbury Hotel, E.C., Mr. W. T. 
Madge (the president) in the chair, it was unanimously resolved that, owing 
to the increase in the fire insurance rates on newspaper printing offices, “the 
question of establishing a company for mutual fire insurance of newspaper 
offices be referred to the committee to consider and prepare a scheme.” 
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THE SCOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


HIS COMPANY has completed the first year following its 
last quinquennium, which terminated on 31st December, 
1894. Asa consequence, the details of the company’s 
seventy-first annual report lack the minute details, 
valuations and comparisons furnished in the quin- 

quennial statement. Like other companies, the efforts made 

to swell the life business of the last year of that period have 
resulted in a falling-off during 1895, as compared with its immediate 
predecessor. This is seen by a statement of the figures. The new 
proposals were in 1894 1,361, sums assured £755,318, premiums 
£30,525; while in 1895 these were respectively 1170, £597,820, 
and £25,053; showing a diminution of 191 in policies, in amount 
insured £157,518, and in premiums received £5,472. Inreassurances 
there is a diminution to the extent of £46,925, but it is not stated what 
premiums are involved in this amount. What strikes one in the 
present report is its extreme baldness. Perhaps the company does 
not believe, except at the quinquennial periods, in issuing more than 

a bare summary. Policyholders and shareholders are, however, alike 

in desiring such an account of the company’s doings as will interest 

them and induce them to commend it to their friends. 





Other companies furnish more data as to the nature of' the 
business performed. For example, there is no mention as to how 
many, or what amount of the policies were single-payment ones, nor 
how many, and of what value, were issued on the endowment princi- 
ple. The premiums on, and the number of reassured policies, might 
also have been given. These items would have been of service in 
making comparisons and in watching the course of the company’s 
operations. It will also be observed that the report itself makes no 
comparisons, as many other reports do—it speaks for the year alone 
with which it deals. The annuity business transacted is evidently 
of a meagre character. 

The company, in addition to its life, has also a very large fire 
business, which is not confined to this country. Its experience has 
been varied, for in common with other companies it suffered severely 
in 1891, 1892 and 1893, and mainly in the United States. Some 
offices thought of quitting that vast continent, because of the huge 
losses which they met with there. The Scottish Union and National 
has, however, manfully stuck to its guns; and although the more 
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hazardous risks have been eliminated, and higher rates imposed in 
some instances, the fire business shows no sign of diminution, but the 
contrary ; the fire premiums received show this :— 


1890. : ; ‘ . £251,370 
189r. ° . . + 311,333 
1892. ‘“ : : - 371,901 
1893. i . . - 462,066 
1894 . . . . + 510,031 
1895. ; ‘ - 528,904 


There is here an immense progression, although it is not so marked 
in the last year. The company’s head office in America is at 
Hartford, Connecticut. The claims and charges on last year’s fire 
business leave a net surplus of £66,295, or a profit of rather more than 
12 per cent. on the business done. The account of the fire premium 
reserve is benefited to the extent of £50,000, while £18,536 is carried 
forward to next year. In addition, a dividend of 16 per cent. is to be 
paid as usual, but a bonus of 1% per cent. is also to be paid, both 
being free of income-tax. This is satisfactory to shareholders, for 
they are always open-mouthed to such things. The fire business has 
contributed much to this bonus and dividend. 


The company appears to invest considerably in American 
securities, and, we presume, does this directly. It also holds Indian 
and Colonial scrip and fixed deposits—the last a doubtful security if 
it refers to reconstructed Australian banks. The item of mortgages 
out of the United Kingdom contains, perhaps, some made in 
Australia, where the company is represented by qualified agents who 
should know the situation well. The company is to be congratulated 
on a very fair report, and it evidently makes way under the new 
management. 





»™ 
— 


ALLIANCE MARINE AND GENERAL ASSURANCE CoMPANY.—The directors 
declare a dividend for the year 1895 of 30s. per share, and a bonus of tos. 
per share, free of income-tax. An interim dividend of ros. per share having 
been paid on January 1st, there remains a balance of 3os. per share to be 
distributed. 

LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION.—The quinquennial valuation of the 
liabilities of the life department, as at December gist, 1895, has been made 
by the H™: table at 3 per cent. interest, instead of at 3% per cent., as on 
the previous occasion. The surplus in the participating series amounts to 
£214,080, and the resulting cash bonus to holders of life policies is at the 
rate of 27% per cent. of the premiums paid in the five years. 
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SUN FIRE OFFICE. 


INCE 1710 the Sun Insurance Office has stood in the 
front rank of fire insurance, and although many rivals 
have sprung up around it during the 186 years of its 
existence, still it has easily held its own against them 
all. So popular is the company with the insuring 

public that its premium income is now fast approaching the round 
million per annum; and that is a sum not readily obtainable 
in fire insurance premiums. The actual figure for the year 1895 
was £979,395—and this represents only the net figure retained, 
reinsurances having been deducted as usual. The increase as 
compared with 1894 was £19,496; so that if this rate of progression 
be maintained for only one year more, the goal of a million will be 
again reached (for it was reached in 1892), and the slight relapse must 
have been gall and wormwood to the staff, although the idea is, after 
all, only sentimental. We may be sure the officials will strain every 
nerve to bring about this magnificent result once more in the current 
twelvemonth. 

But even more striking than the size of the premium income 
is the gigantic total of the sums insured, the aggregate being no less 
than £390,774,956, a sum that makes one gasp at the tremendous 
responsibilities of our great insurance offices. Moreover, the total 
shows a decrease of £2,847,473 as compared with 1894, but the 
decline is a mere bagatelle in relation to the vast aggregate, and is 
airily dismissed in the report. That the amount at risk should have 
been reduced in one year by nearly three millions sterling, while at 
the same time the premium income has been increased by nearly 
£20,000, speaks volumes for the skilful management of the board 
and of Mr. E. H. Mannering, the secretary. It implies both a 
careful lopping-off of undesirable risks, and a firm maintenance of 
rates, which is very welcome at a time when competition has made 
the temptation so strong to cut rates as finely as the tariff will 
possibly admit. , 

To see how steadily the company is “enlarging its borders,” we 
need only go back to 1889, when the premium income was £793,000, 
and the company was then considered to be doing wonders. 
Naturally the losses have advanced with the premium income, for it 
is the essential principle of insurance that rates should be so adjusted 
that a natural ratio should be maintained. In the past year the 
9* 
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claims paid amounted to as much as £546,522, but the percentage of 
the losses to the premium income was no more than 55°8 per cent., 
whereas the figure in 1893 was 75°06 per cent., and in 1892 it was 
65°93 per cent. The experience, therefore, of the company is 
returning to the normal, for in 1889 and 1890 the percentage was 
only about 54 per cent. Turning to the expenses of management 
(including commission and all other working charges) we find the 
amount works out at 32°97 per cent. of the premiums. A reduction 
in this ratio might, we think, yet be attained; but it compares by no 
means unfavourably with that of most offices engaged in the same 
class of business. It is mainly because the Sun Office is so large 
that we think it might succeed in running its business at a smaller 
percentage of expenses, for the amount thus expended is nearly 
£323,000 on a premium income of £979,000. In 1889 the ratio was 
only about 30% per cent., and a return to this figure might, we think, 
be attained. That, however, is a point on which the management 
could doubtless offer a very strong defence, and it is hard to cavil when 
we find that the net profit for the year amounts to as much as 
£167,517. 

To this sum the income from investments has contributed no less 
than £65,339, which goes a long way towards covering the dividend 
distribution of £90,000 for the year. The balance, after this dividend, 
is dealt with as follows:—The sum of £25,000 is carried to general 
reserve, bringing the total up to £1,150,000; the sum of £50,000 is 
carried to dividend reserve, as an additional security for the share- 
holders, while a balance of £107,244 is carried forward. The 
consequence is that the total accumulated funds of the office now 
amount to almost a couple of millions—the exact figure being 
£1,843,254—and if insurers are not satisfied with these reserves 
we do not know what would please them. Yet the shareholders 
would be equally hard to satisfy if they were not gratified by a 
dividend for the year of 7/6 per share with only 10/- paid up on 
each. 


& 
~~ 





ScottisH LirE ASSURANCE CoMPANY.—The London office has been 
removed to 13 Clement’s Lane, King William Street, E.C. 


One of the largest insurances ever effected on any building is reported 
to have been completed in the case of the Hotel Cecil. The huge building 
and its contents have been insured for the enormous sum of £750,000. 


THE Equity aND Law LIFE ASSURANCE Society has been registered 
as an unlimited company, having originally been constituted by deed of 
settlement, dated December 1st, 1845. 
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A Mutua Puate-Giass INSURANCE SociETy has just been formed at 
Yarmouth. 

Mr. HAMILTON DissTon, a saw manufacturer of Philadelphia, who 
recently died, was insured for £200,c00. 

FinE ART AND GENERAL.—At the general meeting a dividend at the 
rate of 4% per cent., free of income-tax, was declared. 

NATIONAL INSURANCE CoMPANY OF NEW ZEALAND.—The London 
office have received a cablegram intimating that a dividend at the rate of 
15 per cent. per annum had been declared for the six months ended 
March 31st. 

Moral Hazard 1N ACCIDENT INSURANCE.—This is the gravest diffi- 
culty in accident underwriting. It is so grave that unless the most thorough- 
going care is exercised the loss ratio will develop on a constantly ascending 
scale. People, as a matter of fact, get educated in the making of claims. 
They learn the requirements, and they fit their proofs to the end in view. 
There are careless companies, and these are educators of claimants for the 
whole line of companies. Our agents have seen policyholders shoot off a 
hand or a leg just to recover the indemnity provided for in accident policies 
taken out in preparation for such accidents. They have seen croton oil used 
as a hypodermic to produce the appearance of a sprain of the wrist or ankle. 
They have seen reputable men claiming disability who have not lost a day 
from their business because of the slight injury actually sustained. They 
know of chronic claimants. They know the men who get worsted with drink 
and are fit subjects for accidents. If all agents would be “ underwriters first 
and solicitors afterward,” they would rid us measurably of the moral hazard. 
The efforts of the home office will be futile without the co-operation of agents. 
We have the right to ask them to stand up to their duty in the matter.— 
Monthly Bulletin F. & C. Co. 

‘THE Mapras EQUITABLE ASSURANCE SociETY.—We have received a 
copy of the report of Mr. Ralph P. Hardy, actuary, on the working of the 
society during the quinquennium 1891-5. For reasons briefly indicated, he 
strongly urges upon the members to exercise an abstinence that will both 
strengthen the society and serve to maintain it in the front rank of provident 
associations for mutual assurance. With an appropriation of profit so guarded, 
he adds, “I consider the position of the society to be very satisfactory, and 
that the members may be sincerely congratulated both upon the results 
disclosed and upon the prospects they enjoy of a sound family provision, 
coupled with an economical administration that restores to the contributors 
so large a portion of the payments that their own excellent death-rate has 
saved.” During the year, twenty proposals were received for assuring the 
sum of #s. 1,77,000, of which Rs. 62,000 were not taken up, and seventeen 
policies were issued assuring Rs. 1,15,000, producing a new annual premium 
income of Rs. 5,552. Of the policies issued, one for Fs. 4,000 was fora 
“term of five years,” and the remainder for the ‘‘ whole term of life.” In 
1894, twenty-one policies were issued assuring Fs. 1,09,500. The claims by 
death amounted to &s. 1,33,000 under twenty policies covering fourteen lives. 
The amount named is exclusive of the sums due from the society’s guarantee 
fund in respect of some of the assurances. In 1894, the death claims 
amounted to &s. 1,24,400. 
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An exhibition of manufactures, appliances and inventions for the saving of 
life is to be held at the Central Hall, Holborn, from the gth to 18th of this 
month, in aid of the Guy’s Hospital Fund. Demonstrations by members of 
the St. John’s Ambulance and the Life Saving Society will be given. 


ANOTHER ANCIENT FIRE Po.icy.—Aistoricus, writing to the Post 
Magazine, says :—“In pursuing some investigations on another subject, I 
have, just lately and by mere accident, come across a policy of the Friendly 
Society ten years older than that of Lady Elizabeth Cromwell, of which you 
were good enough to print acopy in your issue of 31st August last. Lady 
Cromwell’s policy (No. 15,301) was dated 13th October, 1702, whilst the one 
of Viscount Sydney (of which he encloses a copy) is of date 16th February, 
1692, and numbered 8,236. It will be observed that the form of policy is 
substantially the same, subject to variations in spelling. Like Policy 
No. 15,301 and Policy 2,966, dated 11th December, 1686, in the possession 
of Mr. J. A. Cunninghame, secretary of the Yorkshire Insurance Company, 
it is copper-plate engraved in italics. The contract is, this time, with Jeremy 
Hale and Henry Spelman. In Policy 2,966 it was with William Hale and 
Henry Spelman, and in Policy 15,301 with William Spelman alone. 
Viscount Sydney’s policy (No. 8,236) is in excellent preservation, bears no 
Government stamp nor endorsements, and is executed by James Spelman 
(deputy) and Henry Spelman. The seal opposite James Spelman’s signature, 
in wax (broken), has for its device a sheaf of arrows, the crest of Hale, of 
King’s Walden, co. Hertford, and Henry Spelman’s seal, also in wax (broken), 
is that of the arms of Spelman, co. Norfolk, viz., sa, ten plates (qy. ten 
bezants), detw. two flanches ar. For the information of those who may wish 
to inspect this document at the British Museum, I refer them to the Sydney 
Letters— Addit. MSS. 15,914, folio 123.” 


_-._ > 
_— 





$nsurance Publications. 


Journal of the Institute of Actuaries, April, 1896 (C. & E. Layton. 
Price 2s. 6d¢.).—The new number opens with a paper by Mr. F. Schooling, on 
‘Some methods of grouping policies for the purpose of valuation.” Mr. 
Schooling is actuary to the Prudential, and in that capacity has to make an 
annual valuation of millions of policies. It is therefore of the utmost im- 
portance to him to discover the most expeditious methods, consistent with 
bringing out correct results from the valuation. The grouping of whole- 
life policies presents no great difficulty, and consequently, in the paper and 
discussion, interest centred very much on the questions of grouping endow- 
ment assurances and joint-life policies, on which Mr. Schooling from his 
extensive experience had many valuable suggestions to offer. This is 
followed by an exhaustive paper by Mr. H. W. Andras on the connection 
between bonuses on the simple and reversionary bonus plans, the calculation 
of office premiums, and the financial conditions of the present day. The 
financial conditions referred to are the greater knowledge of the incidence 
of mortality, the higher rates of expenditure, the fall in interest rates, and 
the severe competition which the calculated premiums will have to face. 
There seems to be an increasing desire among actuaries to solve the 
problem, as between bonus plans and premium rates, by settling the bonus 
plans first and the formula for the premium rates afterwards. The old theory 
was that premiums were calculated to provide for the sum assured, and that 
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bonuses were a sort of unavoidable accident: now the bonus systems at any 
rate, if not the bonuses themselves, form part of the premium calculations. 
The remainder of the journal is occupied by shorter communications on 
the subjects of “graduation formulas” and “the force of mortality,” which 
are far too technical for the general reader, but which offer valuable 
developments, springing out of the contributions of the new writers in the 
previous issue, who thus get an agreeable practical recognition of their efforts. 


Journal of the Institute of Actuaries. Index to Volumes XXI. to XXX. 
inclusive (C. & E. Layton. Price 2s. 6d.).—If Mr G. H. Ryan, the 
honorary editor of the journal, had rendered no other service to actuarial 
science than the preparation, under his active superintendence, of this index, 
he would have earned the lasting gratitude of the profession. The Journadl of 
the Institute is a vast storehouse of actuarial knowledge, but one in which it 
is very difficult to trace all that has been said or written on any particular 
branch of the study, because the subjects are so closely interwoven the one 
with the other, and cross and recross in so perplexing a manner. It even runs 
to this, that the journal reports the debates at the institute, and a speaker 
may refer to some question not at all suggested by the title of the paper 
under discussion, but which, while intimately connected with some aspect of 
the subject, throws a new light upon an entirely different problem. Such 
references would be lost to all practical purposes, if they were not very 
fully and comprehensively indexed. The plan of the work is very wisely based 
upon that devised by Dr. Sprague for the index to the first twenty volumes, 
with such further improvements as later experience has suggested. It is 
not a mere index of titles and authors: it is rather a concordance or key, than 
an index in the usual sense of the term, all the contributions, and even all the 
debates just referred to, having been thoroughly examined and their contents 
indexed. Authors have need to be very grateful to Mr. Ryan, for not only 
has he indexed all that they have said, but also all that later writers have said 
about them. The value of the journal is immensely increased by the publi- 
cation of this index. 

Bourne’s Guides, by William Schooling, F.R.A.S. (Library Bureau, 10 
Bloomsbury Street, W.C. Price 3d. each).—The April number is the 
quarterly Handy Assurance Guide, containing the figures of the total funds, 
new business, premium income and expenses of all the life offices. A fair 
sprinkling of the accounts for 1895 is included, but many of the offices take a 
long time to produce their balance-sheets. A few more of the companies 
have brought themselves up to date inthe May issue, which is devoted to 
“New Life Business, and its Cost.” The plan now adopted for tabulating 
the expense ratios (Schooling’s method) seems to do very fair justice between 
the companies. 

The Surplus Funds of Life Assurance Offices, 1896; by W. M. Monilaws 
(The Author, Lomond Road, Trinity, Edinburgh, Price 6s.).—The new 
edition of “Surplus Funds” is in form much the same as its predecessor, the 
arrangement of the material, adopted in 1895, having been found so 
exceedingly convenient, that it can hardly be improved upon. We have 
already taken an opportunity of quoting, from the introduction to the work, 
some of the figures contained in the summaries, relating to “twelve years 
of life assurance.” These interesting figures occupy but a few pages, and 
may be said to be apart from the main object of the bouk, which is to tell all that 
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.can be known about bonuses—past, present and to come. The claims of 
the author, as an indefatigable compiler and clear-headed and accurate 
digester of facts and figures, are unsurpassed. All the varied questions 
relating to bonuses are not dying out, but are becoming daily more and more 
important. The true character of bonuses as additional sums assured is 
becoming continually better recognized. They are distinguished from the 
sums assured, commonly so called, by the fact that the latter are definitely 
guaranteed from the commencement, and their amount is fixed at the 
outset, while the bonuses vary in amount with the varying prosperity of the 
company, and their amount is not guaranteed until they have been 
ascertained at periodical intervals, but they are additional sums assured for 
all that. To ascertain approximately how much those additional assurances 
are likely to amount to may, perhaps, fairly be said to be the main object of 
studying the bonus history of any company. All the figures necessary for 
such a study are here brought together, and lucidly arranged upon one 
opening of the book, for each office. A further important section is given to 
a complete summary of all the bonus regulations of the companies, which it 
will be found are many and various. A supplement is added this year, 
relating to endowment assurances, with an epitome of bonuses under this 
form of policy. That the information in this section is very inchoate and 
deficient is not the fault of Mr. Monilaws, but of the companies, very many 
of whom have not yet made up their minds as to the proper way of treating 
endowment assurances in respect of bonuses. Mr. Monilaws’ digest may 
help them to fix their ideas. 


Life Assurance Companies’ Statements deposited with the Board of Trade 
during 1895 (Eyre & Spottiswoode, East Harding Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 
Price 3s.)—The annual official blue-book has been published, containing all 
accounts, statements and valuations deposited during the year 1895, and there- 
fore relating for the most part to the year ending 31st December, 1894. The 
chief merit of the publication is, of course, its trustworthy official character. 
We wonder why the name of the Reliance is still retained on the list, with 
the remark ‘No account deposited.” The returns of the transfer of 
the business to the Norwich Union were published in the last year’s blue- 
book, but can it be that the transfer is not even yet completely carried 
through? The only transfer returns in the present issue are those of the 
West of England to the Commercial Union. The volume contains a great 
many important valuation returns, but nothing, we think, in accounts or 
valuations that has not already seen the light, and there are no new 
companies on the list. The companies, whose accounts are published 
ae correspondence,” are only two, which have been in that position 

efore. 


a 
> 





THE LATE MR WILLIAM SMITH. 


THE following interesting details of the career of Mr. William Smith, 
formerly manager in Edinburgh of the English and Scottish Law Life 
Assurance Association, are taken from the Scotsman :— 


By the death of Dr. William Smith, in his eightieth year, Edinburgh has lost a worthy 
citizen, the business of insurance, of which it is a centre, an eminent representative, and its 
too limited literary circles a characteristic member. Born in Liverpool on 30th December, 
1816, and his father dying while he was an infant, his early years were spent in the home 
of his grandfather, a Radical and dissenter, in Edinburgh. After an ordinary elementary 
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education he had to make his own way from his thirteenth year, and throughout his life he 

showed many of the qualities of a self-educated and self-made man. Yet a seven-years’ 

apprenticeship with a bookseller, followed by seven-years’ service as a clerk in a newspaper 

office, was not a bad form of practical education for a youth with an inclination for reading 

and writing ; and one who had a singular capacity for making and keeping friends did not 

require the society of a college, though a university education might have modified his after 
life and led him to pursue literature or embrace one of the learned professions. As it was, 

his circumstances naturally threw him into business, for which he soon showed a singular 

aptitude. It was not, however, till 1845 that he entered on the line of business which was 

to be his chief life work, being appointed in that year head clerk to the British Guarantee 
Association, of which Mr. Robert Mackay, W.S., was manager. Two years later, he was 
selected as manager in Edinburgh of the English and Scottish Law Life Assurance 
Association, a federal office supported by leading members of both branches of the legal 

professions in London and Edinburgh. He held this post for the long period of forty-five 
years, and on his retirement in 1893 became one of the directors. Such associations and 

companies often secure the faithful and devoted services of men of great ability, and 

Dr. Smith had several such associates and competitors in the ranks of the insurance 
managers of his day, but none of them would have disputed his claim to be one of the best 
of their number. In the conduct of business he was clear-headed, far-sighted, and 

determined ; and he did not fail to continue his education in the scientific department of 
insurance, so that, although the association had in Mr. Hill Williams an eminent actuary in 
London, Dr. Smith, who became a Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries of Great Britain and 
Ireland in 1846, and of Scotland in 1856, was always ready and able for consultation and 
suggestion in the variety of questions of delicacy and difficulty which have arisen in the 
many developments of insurance business during the last half-century. In 1862 he served 
on the Committee for the Collection of the Mortality Experiences of British Offices, which led 
to the formation of “ The Institute Mortality Tables,”? now in general use. From 1879 to 
1881, he was chairman of the Association of Scottish Managers, and in that capacity he 
drafted the useful Married Women’s Policies of Assurance (Scotland) Act, 1880. Dr. Smith 
was much more than an able insurance manager, whose management largely conduced to 
the success of the company to which he always gave his first thoughts. Early attracted to 
the study of German literature, he made himself sufficiently master both of the language and 
thought of Germany to translate the series of Fichte’s well-known works on Zhe Vocation of 
a Man and The Vocation of a Scholar, in which the duties of patriotism, public spirit, and 
self-culture were so eloquently taught with such important results in the history of modern 
Germany and the character of its nation. He was the presiding guardian of the 
Philosophical Institution which brought so many men of talent and genius to Edinburgh 
during his vice-presidency, and chiefly owing to his initiation the Institution entertained 
Christopher North and Brougham, Bishop Thirlwall and Robert Lowe, Prevost Paradol, 
Froude and Lowell; while the list of lectures would include a large number of the men of 
mark in literature, science, and politics in the present and past generations. In politics, 
Dr. Smith was a strong Liberal from the days of the Parliamentary Reform of 1832, which 
had excited him as a boy. In 1852 he took an active part in the second return of Macaulay 
as member for Edinburgh, and promoted the election of Adam Black as Macaulay’s 
successor in 1856. An enthusiastic admirer of Mr. Gladstone, he adhered to him when so 
many Liberals were unable to accept his Irish Home Rule policy; and having a county 
qualification from his residence at Currie he contributed to the success of the first Midlothian 
campaign. As a thinker, he was largely influenced by the writings of Carlyle and Emerson, 
both of whom he knew personally ; James Martineau was an intimate friend. A happy 
marriage of forty-three years to a daughter of Mr. Robert Hardie, manager of the University 
Printing Press, brought him a family of nine children, of whom seven survive. He received 
the degree of LL.D. from the University of Edinburgh in 1872. His death, though it cannot 
be deemed premature, for his health had virtually failed during the last few years, will be 


sincerely mourned by his fellow-citizens, and not least by some of them who differed from 
certain of his opinions, but most of all in the circle of his own family and friends. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


THE directors have pleasure in submitting their sixty-first annual report, together with 
the audited accounts. ; 

During the past year there have been received 265 proposals for assurance amounting to 
4261,180: of these, 219 have been accepted and policies issued for £198,180, producing 
new premiums of £6,358. ad 

Claims have arisen in respect of 166 policies assuring £133,099, and 35 policies, for 
£18,550, have been surrendered. The total amount of claims paid by the society since its 
establishment is £4,094,593. 

The rates of abatement declared as at 5th April, 1895, namely 71, 56, and 41 per cent. for 
the first, second, and third series respectively, are maintained for the current year. The total 
amount returned to the members by way of abatement of premium from the foundation of 
the society to the end of 1895, is £2,646,419. 

The number of policies in force on the society’s books on 31st December last, was 6,877, 
assuring £5,472,969; and the total funds in hand amounted to £2,009,570, showing an 
average reserve of £36. 14s. 4d. for every £100 assured. Pe 

Having regard to the present condition of the estate market in respect of building land, 
the directors have deemed it prudent to write off the sum of £8,336. 5s. 4d. from the society’s 
asset, “ freehold land.” 

A further sum of £10,000 has been carried to the reserve fund. The board propose, as 
explained in previous reports, to add to this fund as occasion offers; as they deem it 
expedient, in face of the continuous fall in the rate of interest on high class investments, to 
strengthen the society’s reserves rather than to increase the rate of abatement allowed to 
members. 

The directors retiring by rotation are Messrs. G. R. Burnett, S. S. Lloyd, jun. 
(Birmingham), and W. C. Scott, and these gentlemen, being eligible, offer themselves for 
re-election. 

The auditors, Messrs. Deloitte, Dever, Griffiths & Co., and Mr. Fredk. W. Smith, 
chartered accountants, retire pursuant to the society’s regulations, and offer themselves for 
re-election. 

F. HaRwoopD LESCHER, 
4th May, 1896. Chairman. 
Revenue Account for the Year 1895. 


(Pursuant to ‘‘ The Life Assurance Companies Act, 1870.”) 


Dr. 
Amount of funds at the beginning of the year :— 

Assurance fund . i ‘ 41,953,904 8 7 
Reserve fund . 








- ‘ ‘ 9 - 30,000 O O 
Investments reserve fund ; é s ‘ 15,000 O O 
oe 1,998,904 8 7 
Premiums . : Ban Gs 3 ees one: 165,015 I 4 
Interest and dividends . - ; ; 3 : : Z : : 79,342 13 7 
42,243,262 3 6 
Cr. 
Claims by death . ? ; ; , . £132,099 0 O 
» by endowment assurances matured . » 1,000 O O 
———_ £133,099 9 © 
Surrenders . ‘ = - - . z ‘ 3 7,636 13 7 
Commission (the society has never paid commission) . : ares Nil. 
Expenses of management ° = : z ‘i . - 12,507 14 2 
Allowance in reduction of premiums. ° 3 a . ° : 69,324 I 7 
Written off freehold land 8,330 5 4 
Property and income-tax 2,788 9 O 


Amount of funds at the end of the year ~ 
Assurance fund ; - 


41,954,569 19 10 


Reserve fund 49,000 O O 


Investments reserve fund . - - é . 15,000 O O 


2,009,569 19 I0 
42,243,262 3 6 
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Balance-sheet, on the 31st December, 1895. 


(Pursuant to ‘‘ The Life Assurance Companies Act, 1870.”) 


LIABILITIES. 

Assurance fund. - . : . “ - £1,954,569 19 10 
Reserve fund . . . ° 5 . . 40,000 O O 
Investments reserve fund : ‘ ‘i 15,000 O O 

Total funds as per revenue account . . ———-__ £2,009, 569 19 10 
Claims admitted but not yet paid . . . ° . 4,250 0 O 
Premiums paid in advance . ° 441 1 6 
Due to mortgagor . 123 12 2 


ASSETS. 
Mortgages on property within the United en 


42,014,384 13 6 





£153,281 17 11 


Mortgages on life interests and reversions 36,150 0 O 
Mortgages on poor rates 462,737 10 I1 
Mortgages on general district rates . 135,713 7 5 
Loans on the society’s policies (within their surrender value) 221,860 13 3 
Indian Government guaranteed railway securities . . 28,983 5 1 
Colonial and Provincial Government securities 125,177 3 oO 
Foreign Government stocks . ‘ 9,291 0 O 
Colonial and American railway and other bonds ‘ 224,672 19 II 
Colonial, municipal and other debentures and debenture stocks 183,319 10 I 
Rent charges . . ; “ ® : ‘ = : 320,054 6 5 
Freehold land 11,834 7 
House property 37,579 13 10 
Furniture and fixtures . 670 13 I 
Outstanding premiums . : 3 , ; ; : : 748 610 
Outstanding interest, due and payable 2 : . 4995 7 5 
Accrued, but not yet payable. ; . " ‘ 24,371 16 2 
— 25,367 3 7 
Cash on deposit account : = ° 15,000 0 O 
» current account and i in hand . . ' 21,942 14 8 
36,942 14 8 


£2,014,384 13 6 





WALTER R. Tipp, Chairman in rotation. 


W. S. DEACON, Director. 
W. C. H. Hunt, Director. 


ARTHUR PEARSON, Actuary. 


We have examined the above revenue account and balance-sheet with the books and 


securities of the society, and find the same correct— 


DELOITTE, DEVER, GRIFFITHS & Co., 


FREDK. W. SMITH, 


Chartered Accountants, 


Valuation Account on the 31st December, 1895. 


(Institute of Actuaries’ HM Life Table, 3} per cent. interest.) 


Dr. 


Present value of £1,039,401 assured by policies, Ist series 
Present value of £1,666,156 assured by policies, 2nd series 
Present value of £2, 625,504 assured by policies, 3rd series 
Present value of £ 49,100 assured by policies, 4th series 
Present value of £ 92,718 assured by aiaaaied non-members . 
Balance unappropriated . ° 





Auditors. 
£761,380 0 O 
974,072 0 oO 
1,233,228 0 O 
21,243 0 O 
53,607 0 oO 
3,048 19 10 
43,047,178 Ig 10 
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Cr. 
Present value of £28,178, the premiums on policies, 


Ist series . ‘ ‘ : : 7 3 £210,416 0 O 
ess provision for reduction at 71 per cent. . 149,395 0 O 
— £61,021 0 O 
Present value of £47,997, the premiums on policies, 
2nd series 4 - : = j : : 552,629 0 O 
Zess provision for reduction at 56 per cent. . 309,472 0 O 
———— 243,157 9 © 
Present value of £82,218, the premiums on policies, 
3rd series . J ‘ . ; Xs a 1,217,245 0 O 
Jess provision for reduction at 41 per cent. 
when entitled 5 z 4 . 474,740 0 O 
a 742,505 9 0 
Present value of £1,580, the premiums on policies, 
4th series . - ‘ = A A . 26,646 0 O 
Zess provision for reduction at 31 per cent. 
when entitled i 3 ; E 5 6,417 0 O 


20,229 0 O 
25,697 0 O 
1,954,569 19 10 


43,047,178 19 10 


Present value of £2,876, the premiums on policies, non-members . 
Assurance fund, as per balance-sheet : -. oS ; 





ARTHUR PEARSON, Actuary. 





> 
or 


EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


THE one hundred and thirty-fourth annual general meeting of members of this society 
was held at the society’s house, Mansion House Street, E.C., on Tuesday, the 19th May ; 
Mr. Richard Twining (the president) in the chair. 

Mr. H. W. Manly (actuary and manager) read the notice convening the meeting. The 
directors’ report was as follows :— 

The directors have pleasure-in submitting to their fellow members a report of the opera- 
tions of the society during the year ending 31st December, 1895, together with the revenue 
account and balance-sheet. 

332 policies were issued assuring the sum of £408,125, and survivorship annuities of £550 
per annum. The new premiums received amounted to £16,136. 7s. 7a., including £2,800. 
6s. 4d. made by way of single payment. £75,000 sums assured, and £250 per annum 
survivorship annuities, were reassured at premiums of £1,661. 5s., including a single pay- 
ment. of £700. The net amount retained at risk by the society was £333,125 assurances, 
and £300 per annum survivorship annuities, at premiums of £14,475. 25. 7d., including 
£2,100. 6s. 4d. by single payments. 

During the year 98 members died who were assured under 113 policies for a total sum of 
£136,450. The bonus additions attaching to those policies at the time of death amounted 
to £148,199. 2s.; but in many instances bonuses which had been declared, amounting in 
the aggregate to £24,487. 13s., had been surrendered either for cash or reduction of premiums, 
so that the total additions which had been declared on these policies amounted to £172,686, 
15s. On the average, therefore, every £1,000 of assurance which became a claim last year 
had been increased by additions to £2,265. 

From the enclosed detail list of claims it will be seen that in twenty cases, or more than 
one-sixth of the whole, the sum assured and declared bonuses exceeded three times the 
original amount assured ; in fifty-six cases, being one-half of the whole, the sum assured and 
declared bonuses exceeded twice the original amount assured ; and in eighty-three cases, 
or nearly three-fourths of the whole, the sum assured and declared bonuses amounted to, or 
exceeded, one-and-a-half times the original amount assured. 

Forty policies, assuring the sum of £25,850, to which bonuses of £5,943 were attached 
and on which £9,870. tos. had been paid in premiums, were surrendered for the sum of 
48,620. 2s. 5d.; being a return, on the average, of 87°3 per cent. of the premiums paid. 

The total expenses of management amounted to £10,987. 9s. 6d. ; being 6°4 per cent. of 
the premium income, or 3} per cent. of total revenue. 

The assurance fund, which at the commencement of the year amounted to £4,268,237. 
6s., was increased by the sum of £17,047. IIs. 10d., and at the end of the year amounted to 
44,285,284. 175. 10d. 
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In accordance with the articles of association, three directors retire from office at the 
conclusion of the meeting. The directors who retire are the Right Hon. Walter Hume 
Long, M.P., Benjamin Greene Lake, Esq., and Patrick Comrie Leckie, Esq., and being 
eligible, they offer themselves for re-election. 

The meeting has to elect an auditor or auditors for the ensuing year, according to regula- 
tion sixty-four of the articles of association, which provides that the number of auditors shall 
be determined by the society in general meeting, and that one of such auditors shall be a 
professional accountant or a firm of professional accountants. Frederick Whinney, Esq., 
offers himself for re-election as the professional auditor. William Hine-Haycock, Esq., 
and George H. B. Moger, Esq., also offer themselves for re-election. 

The directors are induced to ask the members to consent to an extension of the powers 
of investment, by reason of the difficulty they have found in employing the society’s funds 
profitably within the very restricted limits of the present regulation, and of their inability to 
entertain several securities which have been offered to them at various. times, because such 
securities did not come within the authorised powers. Special resolution will be proposed 
in terms of the notice given herewith. 

RICHARD TWINING, President. 


Revenue Account for the Year ending 31st December, 1895. 


Dr. 
Amount of funds at the beginning of the year. : F " - $4,268,237 6 0 
Premiums :— 











New. ‘ 7 ; ; . ‘ < 416,136 7 7 
Less reassurance . . 3 = . : 1,661 5 oO 
14,475 2 7 
Renewal ° ‘ : ‘ e e ° 156,163 8 8 
——_—_——_. 170,638 Ir 3 
Interest and dividends . : . P ‘ 158,212 19 O 
Less income-tax  . P : ‘ ‘ ‘ 5,300 19 I 
—————_— 152,851 19 11 
Registration fees and fines . ‘ ‘ * ee ea a < ‘ 45 17 6 
Profit on realisation of securities . . : . : : : ; 2,836 11 O 
£4,594,610 § 8 
Cr. 
Claims (no reassurances) . ‘ 2 £136,450 0 O 
Additions to those claims by way of bonus . ‘ 148,199 2 0 
———_ £284,649 2 0 
Surrendered policies . ‘ : i : r ‘ ‘ ae 8,620 2 5§ 
Cash paid for surrendered bonuses . ‘ . i . ; 2,834 11 6 
Annuities, less income-tax  . < ‘ ; = : : . : 2,234 2 § 
Commission (no commission allowed*) . - . . . ° ° Nil. 
Expenses of management. ; - ‘ ; “ . : 10,987 9 6 
Dividends and bonuses to shareholders (no shareholders*) . : " Nil 


Amount of funds at end of the year, as per second schedule . " A 4,285,284 17 10 


£4,594,610 5 8 





* The Equitable has never nd commission for the introduction of business, or employed 
agents; and, being a purely mutual office, has no shareholders. 


H. W. Man ty, Actuary. 
I have examined the books and accounts of the society, all the payments have been properly vouched, and, 


in my opinion, the above account is correct. Interest accrued, but not due on the 3rst December, 1895, has 
not been included. 


Frepkx. Wu1nney, Chartered Accountant, 
27th March, 1896. 


Balance-sheet, on the 31st December, 1895. 


LIABILITIES. 
Total funds as per first schedule . . ; 5 ‘ . ; . 44,285,284 17 10 
Claims admitted, but not paid . ‘ : : a : a : 29,325 15 O 


44,314,610 12 10 
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ASSETS. 
Mortgages on property in England and Wales. . = ° . £1,692,878 17 9 
Loans on county rates . ° ° ° : : : . = “ 20,166 15 2 
-Loans on general district and borough rates . : ‘ - = ‘. 543,482 7 5 
Loans on poor rates. ‘ : . ‘ : ‘ ; ‘i 123,800 4 I 
Loans on school board rates . ; ; s a ‘ ‘ , 15,100 O O 
Loans on drainage and other rates . 2 : ‘ . " 47;341 o 8 
Loans on the society’s policies within their surrender value . - ‘ 200,472 6 O 
Investments :— 
British Government securities . ‘ ‘ 7 r ‘ - 5 86,511 2 9 
Indian and Colonial Government securities . ‘ - s ; 424,302 6 O 
Foreign Government securities : ‘ 2 ‘ ; - : Nil. 
Railway and other debentures and debenture stocks - ; ‘ 395,506 7 5 
Railway stocks, guaranteed and preference. “ a ‘ = 102,775 13 6 
East Indian Railway “ B” annuities » i p ‘ , ; 66,543 I 1 
Colonial corporation bonds’. : : : ; ‘ 25,725 0 O 
Corporation and county stocks 2 ; F ‘ ‘ z . 307,109 19 6 
Dock and harbour bonds , - . " ‘ “ 100,000 O O 
Freehold estate (as valued December, 1889) . ° . ‘ ° 71,000 O O 
Reversions P a ‘ ; ‘i . 7 . ; = 25,008 15 7 
Ground rents . ‘i ‘ ‘i ‘ ‘ j ‘ ; . e 12,950 10 7 
Premiums due and unpaid .. ee suk 2 casas et Fs 16,825 18 11 
Interest due and unpaid ‘ 2 ; - ~ : e 4 3 5,265 6 4 
Cash in hand and on current account . R é . - ‘ 31,755 oO I 


44,314,610 12 10 


H. W. MANLY, Actuary. 


The securities for mortgages and loans have been produced to us and appear to be in 
order. We have verified the investment securities and the cash balance, and, subject to any 
question as to the value of the freehold estate, we beg to certify that, in our opinion, the 
above account is correct. 

FREDK. WHINNEY, Chartered Accountant. 
Wo. HINE-HAYCOCcK. 
27th March, 1896. GEORGE H. B. MOGER. 


The Chairman: Before making the usual motion on the subject of the report, perhaps 
I might be allowed to ~~ a few words respecting what has passed since we last met in this 
room. At that time we had only just entered upon our new constitution, and all we could 
do was to speak in terms of hope—I may say of sanguine hope—as to its beneficial opera- 
tion for the interests of the society, and I am very glad, after twelve months’ experience, to 
be able to say that those anticipations have been most amply realized. (Cheers.) A 
summary of the proceedings of the last year will, I think, sufficiently put you in possession 
of the facts, and show that in the observations I have just made I have been fully justified 
by the course of business which has been effected. The most effective way of showing what 
that improvement has been is not by merely taking one year against another, but by taking 
the results of the last two quinquennial periods, and upon that principle I am able to say 
that the business has been nearly doubled. In 1886-1890 the society issued 751 policies, 
and in the last quinquennial period, 1891-1895, we issued 1,450 policies. The sums 
assured in the former period amounted to £799,597, and during the last five years to 
41,462,095. The premiums in the former period were £38,177, and in the latter period 
473,016. There is one very important class of business which for the first time now the 
society brings into its operations, and that is being enabled to take part in large non-profit 
policies. During the past year that class of business has formed an important item in our 
books, and I think it is likely to be of still greater advantage astime goes on. With all 
this increase of business it is also satisfactory tome to say—and I think it will be satisfactory 
for you to hear—that our expenses have decreased. (Hear, hear.) They have fallen from 
7°I to 64. That is as times go a very important consideration. We have not perhaps 
during the past year very seriously felt the effect of the condition of the money market ; 
still it has had some effect, but I am afraid that, as far as present appearances are 
concerned, and as far as the anticipations of those who have the best means of knowing 
the probabilities of the future are concerned, we cannot at present look forward to any 
improvement, but rather to an increase of difficulty on that score. It is with a view, if 
possible, to mitigate its effects, and to provide the directors with the best remedies to obviate 
the difficulty, that I shall have occasion later on to submit a proposal to you, which, I hope, 
will be favourably received. But at present it is certainly a very important feature in this 
society, and it is well, perhaps, that you should be prepared to expect that it must have some 
effect—I hope not a very serious one, but we cannot tell at present—upon the divisions in 





~~ 
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future bonus years. There is another matter to which I ventured to refer at our last meeting, 
and that was in reference to an unfortunate foreclosure of a mortgage which we had—a 
solitary instance—on the South Kelsey Estate. Those of you who were present on that 
occasion will recollect that I expressed the great obligation which this society is under to 
the three gentlemen who formed our sub-committee in reference to the management of that 
estate and to its visitation. It may sound somewhat alliteratively to say that those three 
gentlemen combined in them the qualities of legislation, law and land. (Cheers.) We 
could not have had any sub-committee more exactly suited to our purpose. They were 
strengthened and supported by the best professional aid which London could offer, and you 
will all be glad to or that the results have been quite satisfactory. (Cheers.) It may, 
however, be easily imagined that this estate, like many others in the richest counties in 
England, has been a matter of great difficulty, and if it had not had such effective 
supervision it is impossible to say what the result might have been. But as it is, you will be 
glad to hear that the estate has been kept up in a good agricultural condition, so good that, 
as opportunities offer of dealing with it, we have a very great advantage as compared with 
what, if it had been otherwise, would have been fatal to our success. (Hear, hear.) There 
is, however, one point which I wish to add, in anticipating your cordial thanks to those 
gentlemen who have done us such good services, when I say I think it is most inadvisable 
that the actual condition of affairs of this matter should be discussed in any minute form. 
I hope it will be sufficiently satisfactory to you to know, as I have said, that the estate is 
being well worked. As regards its results, I may say we have done quite as well as if the 
money was invested in 2? per cent. consols, and that is something to be able to say in these 
times. It has come to our knowledge from one or two quarters that it has been suggested 
whether the estate should not be revalued from time to time. We are strongly of opinion 
that such a step would be extremely undesirable. After what I have said, I think you will 
not have much difficulty in understanding the reasons why it would not be advisable to 
incur the expense of creating a disturbance upon the estate itself which would be very con- 
siderable. Cuzbono? A mere matter of curiosity. We arenot going to make a division 
of profits, and need not, therefore, take steps to ascertain the present value of the concern. 
Some three-and-a-half years hence, when the bonus period comes round, whoever then has the 
honour of occupying this chair, will undoubtedly have occasion to report to you that this 
estate, in common with all the property of the society, has been fully valued in preparation 
for the bonus, and that being the case, I hope this question may be left i statu guo. I 
do not think there is any other point of importance to mention; and, therefore, I will 
simply move that the report, together with the accounts, be received and adopted. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Rokeby Price seconded the motion, which, after a few words from Mr. S. Peto, was 
put and carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors—the Right Hon. W. H. Long, M.P., Mr. Lake and Mr. Leckie— 
were re-elected. 

The Chairman said the election of the auditors rested with the members, but he might 
be permitted to say how thoroughly the directors recognized and how thankful they felt for 
the services of their professional auditor, Mr. Whinney, and his colleagues, Mr. Moger and 
Mr. Hine-Haycock, during the past year. Their work had been laborious, but it had been 
done with the greatest care and very much to the satisfaction of the directors. He would 
suggest that the remuneration voted to the professional auditor, which was 125 guineas last 
year, should be 150 guineas for the ensuing year. 

The re-election of Mr. Whinney was then agreed to with a fee of 150 guineas. Mr. S. 
Peto and Mr. J. B. Leckie were elected auditors for the ensuing year. 

The meeting was then made special, and the chairman mentioned that owing to the 
difficulty of finding suitable investments and the restrictions placed upon them by the deed, 
the directors asked for additional powers, which, he said, they would not exercise otherwise 
than with the greatest care and caution. The society occasionally lost connections and 
influence through not being able to take loans. They had made enquiries as to the practice 
of other offices of high standing, and they had not come across a single instance in which 
the directors had not greater discretionary power than the directors of this society possessed. 
He moved a resolution for making certain alterations in the deed to give additional powers 
to the directors in the matter of investments. 

Mr. Rokeby Price seconded the motion. 

A Member asked whether, with the exception of the estate referred to by the chairman, 
all the other mortgages were fully secured at the present time ? 

The Chairman said he was very happy to be able to say that there was no other case 
which gave them the least cause for anxiety. (Cheers. 

The resolution, which was supported by Mr. R. P. Hardy, Mr. A. F. Burridge and other 
gentlemen, was then agreed to. 

A cordial vote of thanks having been given to the directors, the chairman acknowledged 
the vote, and said the special resolution would require to be confirmed at a subsequent 
meeting, which would be held that day three weeks, 
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Complete List oF CLAIMS IN THE YEAR 1895. 
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Policy No. 


Sum Assured. 


Total 
Bonuses 
Declared. 


Bonuses 
commuted for 
Cash or 
Reduction of 
Premium. 


Amount of 
Claim 
Paid. 


Total 
Premiums 
Paid. 





58 Policies 
10038 
10061 
10063 
10084 
10160 
10244 
10356 
10393 
10408 
10450 
10544 
10592 
10593 
10721 
10775 
10866 
10933 
10957 
10989 
11010 
11057 
11085 
11126 
11169 
11197 
113738 
11512 
11617 
11619 
11627 
11638 
11705 
11965 
11984 
#2228 
12239 
12292 
12306 
12347 
12387 
12448 
12600 
12804 
13036 
13044 
13277 
13291 
13325 
13426 
13454 
13844 
14014 
14248 
14407 
14736 
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1865 
1865 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1867 
1869 
1869 
1869 
1869 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1875 
1875 
1875 
1875 
1876 
1878 
1878 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1881 
1881 
1882 
1884 
1886 
1886 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1889 
1889 
1891 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


Ss. 
142,500 15 
930 0 
2,325 O 
1,395 0 
178 10 
417 10 
,815 0 
7,000 
70 
3,500 
350 
204 
1,360 
660 
192 
620 
372 
58 
116 
300 
120 
290 
290 
162 
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£4 
197,679 
1,930 
4,825 
2,895 
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917 
1,815 
17,000 
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8,500 
550 
504 
2,240 
1,100 
492 
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224 
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462 
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154 
300 
1,480 
2,190 
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292 
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402 
1,792 
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620 
2,440 
57° 
giz 
530 
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444 
1,032 
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280 
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849 
209 
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461 
43! 
150 
4,541 
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122 
613 
1,543 
8538 
272 
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192 
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235 
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SUMMARY. 
Sums Sums Assured 
Assured. and Bonuses. 
' 
h 1 and declared | ded \ | ‘ * * 
In 1 case the sum assured and declared bonuses exceede \ 
four times the original amount assured ; ee = * 


In 19 cases the sum assured and declared bonuses exceeded 
three times, but did not reach four times the original 
amount assured. i : : . ° . E 

In 36 cases the sum assured and declared bonuses exceeded 
twice, but did not reach three times the original amount 
assured . ‘ = a ° ‘ : 


21,750 72,297 15 


| 
f 
48,500 121,974 0 





475,250 |£216,046 15 





So that in 56 cases, or 50 per cent. of the whole, the sum 
assured and declared bonuses exceeded twice the original 
amount assured. ° ° . 


| 


In 83 cases, or nearly three-fourths of the whole, the sum assured and declared bonuses 
amounted to, or exceeded, one and a half times the original amount assured. 

The average bonus additions declared upon each policy of £1,000 was £1,265. 10s. 

The average age attained was 69. 











SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


THE annual general meeting was held at the offices, Threadneedle Street, on the 3rd 
June, Mr. Frederick H. Norman presiding. In moving the adoption of the report, the 
chairman said he thought he might congratulate them on the whole on having had a 
décidedly satisfactory year. The business had been remunerative in all parts of the world 
in which it was conducted by theiragents. The premiums, less reinsurances, had amounted 
to £979,394, or an increase of £19,496 as compared with those of the preceding year. The 
total of the sumsinsured, after deducting the amounts reinsured, was £ 390,774,956, showing 
a slight decrease of £2,847,473 on the figures for the previous year. This decline was only 
indicative of one of those fluctuations in business which constantly occurred. In the 
United States alone there had been a diminution in the amount of business done far greater 
than was indicated by the decline mentioned, and that diminution had been owing toa 
policy deliberately and advisedly adopted by the management because it was found that 
business in that country, as regarded certain branches of it, was not remunerative. The 
losses had been £546,521, being at the rate of 55°8 per cent. on the premiums received. 
This was a satisfactory ratio on the whole, but not as good as that of the preceding year, 
which year, however, was an exceptionally prosperous one for them. The expenses of 
management, including commission to agents and working charges of all kinds, had been 
£322,895, being at the rate of 32°97 per cent. This rate was somewhat higher than it was 
last year, but was less than it was the year before. The income from their investments 
during the year had amounted to £65,338, an increase of over £3,000 on the amount shown 
in the previous year, owing to the fact that, having had an extremely prosperous year in 1894, 
they were able to invest a good sum. The reserve which it was necessary to put aside to 
cover liabilities under current policies was £7,000 more, but after making all the necessary 
reserves they were able to carry the handsome balance of £167,517 to profit and loss. The 
balance brought forward from last year amounted to £199,913, out of which £90,000 was 
paid for dividends in respect of the business of 1894, and they had now to carry to general 
reserve £25,000, and to dividend reserve £50,coo, thus increasing the general reserve to 
41,150,000. They used to have a dividend reserve of £130,000, but £125,000 of this sum 
was used to pay up the amount of Ios. a share on their capital when the company 
was constituted on its present basis. They thought it right and in the interest of the share- 
holders to put a substantial sum now to dividend reserve in order to enable them to equalize 
their dividends in years when their business might not be as prosperous and remunerative as 
it was in the past year. Deducting these payments, there was a credit balance to profit and 
loss account of £34,913, which by the past year’s operations had been increased to 
£197,244. Out of this amount an interim dividend of 3s.a share was paid last January, 
and they now declared a further dividend of 4s. 6d. a share, leaving £107,244 to be carried 
forward. The aggregate amount of their investments, which now stood at £1,757,879. 
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showed an increase of about £100,000. Their building next door had been completed, and 
they were about to add another storey to the building in which they were assembled. They 
had made a contribution of 250 guineas to the funds of Guy’s Hospital. Mr. Lambert 
Pole seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. An extraordinary general 
meeting was held subsequently, when a resolution was proposed by the chairman making 
certain alterations in the articles for increasing the power of the directors regarding the 
investments. He stated that all the investments of the office, as well as of the Sun Life 
office, were managed by a committee of seven members specially appointed for the purpose. 
From time to time certain investments were offered to them, which they felt they had not 
the power to make, and in present times they thought it was undesirable to let any suitable 


investment pass them by. Mr. M. R. Pryor seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 





Ns 
~~ 


PERSONAL, ETc. 

Union AssuRANCE Society.— Mr. Walter Robertson Hoare, of the 
Brewery, Lower East Smithfield, has joined the board of directors. 

Mr. WILLIE Oscar Nasu, F.I.A., has been appointed actuary to the Law 
Reversionary Interest Society, Limited, in succession to the late Mr. William 
King. 

ENGLISH AND ScoTTisH Law Lire AssuRANCE.—The directors have 
appointed Mr. Allen George Whittaker, their Irish agency inspector, to the 
secretaryship of the Bristol branch. 

Mr. R. Lorp, the mayor of Newcastle-on-Tyne, was presented to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, at the recent levee, by Sir M. White Ridley, the 
Home Secretary. Mr. Lord is the chief local representative of the Prudential. 

ScoTTisH METROPOLITAN LIFE ASSURANCE.—Mr. Fred. Graham, district 
manager at Tunbridge Wells, has been promoted to the performance of 
similar duties in the more important Midland district of the company. His 
local office will be at Birmingham. 

THE late secretary to Portsea Island Building Society, Thomas P. Wills, 
has recently died at Parkhurst Convict Prison. Deceased, who was in his 
seventy-ninth year, was within a few weeks of finishing his sentence of five 
years’ penal servitude for misappropriating the funds of the society. 

STANDARD LIFE AssURANCE.—The officials and staff of the Yorkshire and 
Lincolnshire branch of this company at Leeds, have forwarded to Mr. Andrew 
A. Wood, with an address, a handsome fitted cabinet as a mark of esteem 
upon his leaving the city office. The cabinet bears the following inscription : 
“ Presented to Andrew A. Wood, Esq., Standard Life Assurance Company, 
by the staff of the Yorkshire and Lincolnshire branch, upon his retirement 
from the chief inspectorship.”—Mr. Francis Montagu Willats, for the past 
six years inspector for this company, has been promoted to be general super- 
intendent for London.—The direc‘ors have appointed Mr. Robert Samuel 
Hatton to be inspector of agents in connection with their Manchester 
branch. To take up his present post, Mr. Hatton has resigned a similar 
position with the London Assurance Corporation, which he held for over 
twelve months. Prior to his engagement with the London Assurance, he was 
for a number of years in the service of the Royal, Patriotic and Guardian. 
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Mr. W. I. HALey, late manager of the South African branch of the Royal 
Insurance Company, has received a valuable gold watch bearing the following 
inscription: ‘ Presented by the directors of the Royal Insurance Company 
to W. I. Haley, Esq., to mark their appreciation of his valuable services as 
local manager of the South African branch.” 


THE death of Mr. John Brookes Johnston, late secretary in London of 
the Royal Insurance Company, removes one who during the years 1843 to 
1885 occupied an eminent position in the insurance world. It was mainly 
due to his energy and perseverance that the London Salvage Corps was 
started—a body which has proved of the greatest service, not only to the 
insurance companies, but to the public generally. In the year 1885 he 
retired from the service of the Royal Insurance Company, after forty years of 
active work as the company’s London secretary. Mr. Johnston was the 
father of Sir H. H. Johnston, the Commissioner for British Central Africa. 


THE late Mr. George Thomas Lockyer Williams, district inspector at 
Bristol for the Scottish Equitable Life Assurance Society, was the eldest son 
of the Rev. George Lockyer Williams, M.A., for many years vicar of 
Porthleven, Cornwall. Mr. Williams commenced his insurance career in the 
head office of the Clerical, Medical and General Life Assurance Society— 
where he had as his junior the present esteemed actuary and secretary, 
Mr. W. J. H. Whittall, F.I.A.—and was on the office staff of that society, and 
an inspector of agents for it in the Midlands and West of England for a 
period of eight years. For the past twenty years he has been at Bristol as 
district inspector for the Scottish Equitable Life Assurance Society, where he 


has established one of the most important provincial connections that 
society has. 


Unitrep Kincpom TEMPERANCE AND GENERAL.—-After thirty-five years’ 
service as secretary of this institution, Mr. Thomas Cash has resigned that 
office on his appointment as chairman of the board. He will continue to 
hold the position of managing director which he has held for several years. 
Mr. Cash succeeds Mr. Warner as chairman, who is thus gratefully referred to 
in the directors’ report recently issued: ‘‘Mr. Robert Warner, chairman of 
the board, has resigned his seat as director and trustee. Mr. Warner, who 
has passed his eightieth birthday, was the originator and promoter of the 
office, and proved his faith in its ultimate success by taking up policy No. 1 
as an assurance on his own life. This policy is still in force, and may be 
seen framed and glazed in the board room, and is dated January 14, 1841. 
Mr. Warner’s colleagues in the management invited him in the year 1844 to 
accept the office of chairman. This appointment he has held to the present 
year, and has thus filled this honourable and responsible position for more 
than half a century, a fact which, we venture to think, must be almost unique. 
Your directors being of opinion that the members generally would desire to 
show, in some tangible way, their appreciation of such lengthened and 
valuable services, ask this meeting to invite his acceptance of an annuity of 
4500 per annum for life. It is proposed to print Mr. Warner’s name in all 
annual reports and prospectuses as ‘ president.’” The directors of the same 
institution have appointed Mr. Johnson Brooks to the office of secretary, 
vacated by Mr. Cash, who has become chairman of the board. Mr. Brooks 
has rendered faithful service to the institution for over forty aie the last 
eight as assistant secretary. 











